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PREFACE 

THE immediate occasion of the compilation of 
these volumes was the discovery in 1907 of 
two or three large boxes of MSS. which had 
been deposited at Messrs Coutts's in the Strand, 
and had remained unopened, or, at any rate, had not been 
examined for more than sixty years. These boxes con- 
tained a miscellaneous collection of letters, leases, bills and 
other papers, unarranged and unsorted, relating to the 
history of the Bank, and to the private life and affairs of 
Thomas Coutts and his family. Apparently, they had 
been hurriedly thrown together by the second Mrs Coutts 
in the first year of her widowhood, or on her marriage 
with the Duke of St Albans, and placed in the custody of 
Messrs Coutts & Co. Lord Latymer, or as he then was, 
Mr Francis Coutts, called my attention to these papers, 
and suggested that I should reduce them to something like 
order, and make a selection with a view to future publica- 
tion. A second and much smaller collection of papers, 
e.g. a series of letters written by Thomas Coutts to his 
friend, Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfurd (or Craufurd), a 
packet of letters written to Coutts by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent, copies of letters from Lady Chatham, account books 
containing a schedule of private loans advanced by Coutts, 
and other memoranda which belonged to the partners of the 
Bank, and which had been guarded by them as a precious 
inheritance, was also unreservedly placed at my disposal. 
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In addition to these stores of unpublished material, I 
have to acknowledge the kindness of the late Earl of 
Stair, who sent to Lord Latymer, and gave me permission 
to print about a hundred autograph letters of Thomas 
Coutts, which were addressed to the fifth Earl, who was 
related by marriage to his brother and partner, James 
Coutts. 

I am greatly indebted to His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who contributed to this work several letters from 
Thomas Coutts to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and 
permitted me to print for the first time a letter of 
great importance which is addressed by the Duchess 
to her son, Lord Hartington, afterwards sixth Duke of 
Devonshire. 

I have to express my thanks to the Dowager Countess 
of Stanhope, the Marquis of Bristol, the Earl of Buchan, 
and Lord Erskine, for the use of hitherto unpublished 
material. 

To Lord North my especial thanks are due for the right 
to include in these volumes photogravures of family portraits 
in his possession at Wroxton Abbey. 

It is also my duty to record the gracious permission of 
H.M. the King to publish a number of letters from H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, and other members of the Royal Family, 
which were addressed to Thomas Coutts, and remain in the 
possession of his great-grandson, Lord Latymer, or the 
partners in the Bank. 

My cordial thanks are due to my friends, Mr A. Francis 
Steuart of Edinburgh and Mr J. G. Low of Montrose for 
invaluable information and assistance ; and to their names 
I must add the names of Mr Arthur Humphreys of 187 
Piccadilly, and of the late Mr A. M. Broadley, who gave 
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me every facility to inspect and make use of his remarkable 

collection of autographs and caricatures. 

Finally, I desire to offer my grateful acknowledgments 

to Messrs Coutts & Co., not only for the right to publish 

letters and papers in their possession, but for their generous 

and untiring assistance in the promotion and progress of 

this work. 

Ernest Hartley Coleridge 



Rickford's Hill 
Aylesbury, 19 19 
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CHAPTER I 

(1672-1761) 

A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 

Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged." — Isaiah li. 1. 

THOMAS COUTTS, of No. 59 The Strand, in 
the Liberty of Westminster, Banker, was the 
fourth son and fifth child of John Coutts, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who was born at 
Edinburgh, July 28, 1699. All that is known, probably 
all that can be ascertained, of the ancestry of John Coutts, 
and of his life and character, is contained in three or four 
well-known works. 1 The family letters and papers which 
have been placed at my disposal belong, for the most 
part, to a later period, and in this chapter of beginnings I 
cannot pretend to do more than condense and illustrate, 
by personal and independent research and investigation, a 
familiar story. 

1 Memoirs of a Banking-House, by Sir William Forbes : W. and Robert 
Chambers, i860. Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of Colt and Coutts, 
by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 1879. Notes on the Coutts Family, 
by James G. Low, Montrose, 1892. Coutts and Co., Bankers, by Ralph 
Richardson, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. : London, 1902. 

3 
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The name Coutts 1 is of Celtic origin. Coillte is Gaelic 
for " the Woods " : the place-name, Cullen, signifies " Wood- 
land." Dwellers in woods, or Cults, were known in Scottish 
fashion as " Cults of that ilk," and when the name came 
to be written down in legal documents it took many forms, 
such as Cowtis, Couttis, Coult, or Couts. There was a 
family of Culte in Lanarkshire, a family of Cult or Colt in 
Perthshire, a family of Colt of Auchtercoul in Aberdeenshire. 
John, eldest son of Thomas Cowtis of Auchtercoul, is named 
in a charter dated May 8, 1482. It is surmised, but docu- 
mentary evidence is wanting, that John Coutts, sometime 
Provost of Montrose, the grandfather of Lord Provost 
Coutts, was allied to these multiform Colts of Auchtercoul. 
He was or claimed to be of gentle birth, for he bore arms : 
not, indeed, the arms of Colt of Auchtercoul, but the arms 
of Colt of Inveresk. Both families were of baronial rank, 
sensu Scotico, and there can be little doubt that the Provost 
of Montrose could trace his descent from some armigerous 
ancestor. "He appears," says Mr Rogers, 2 "to have 
been the younger brother of William Coutts of Montrose," 3 
but his father's name and the date of his birth are yet to 
be discovered. 

He was a citizen of no mean city. Montrose is a seaport, 
but it does not look on the sea. It is sea-girt or water-girt 
on three sides of an oblong peninsula, but, save on the 
south, the town itself is inland. The spacious High Street, 
once divided by a row of thatched houses in the centre, 
but now a wide and open place, runs parallel with the East 
Coast, from which it is protected by a wide stretch of " links," 
converted into public grounds known as the Mid-Links, 
market-gardens (The " Faulds "), or, where the houses end', 

1 Coutts and Co., Bankers, 1902, p. 28. 

2 Genealogical Memoirs, etc., 1879, p. 15. 

3 " William Coutts a pious and charitable Christian, died about the 
78 year of his age ; had the best mortcloth and bells, £6.6.8 " {Montrose 
Parish Registers) . John Coutts died in April 1 707. It is improbable, though 
not impossible, that John was brother to William. 
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a wilderness of bent grass and sand-dunes, the " links " 
proper, where is the famous golf-course, on which James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, played the royal game. The 
horns of the bay, " a four-mile stretch of clean white sand," 
are Scurdyness with its lighthouse tower on the south, and 
Garvock Hill, which looks down on Johnshaven on the north. 

The lagoon, or tidal basin of the South Esk River, which 
fills and empties with the tide, is less than a furlong from 
the western side of the High Street, while the wharves and 
docks which line the southern shore of the peninsula are 
washed by the broad deep river as it passes out of the basin 
into the sea, and forms a natural harbour. Montrose is 
hidden from the sea, but its citizens can lift up their eyes to 
the hills. For " lo yonder " ! across the Basin, to the west 
and north-west, are " the Grampian Mountains, mixing and 
contending with the sky, on the skirts of the horizon." x 

On the one side the desolate, sandy shore, on the other 
the lake-like basin surrounded by a sunny champaign 
— while in the far distance are the opal hills lined and edged 
with snow : that is an " impression " of Montrose. 

It is still a prosperous place, but in the seventeenth and 
till the middle of the nineteenth century it flourished 
exceedingly. " An extensive trade with Norway and 
Sweden," writes Mr Low, " was carried on at this period 
(1692), both Swedes and Norwegians resorting in great 
numbers to the port in the months of April, May, and June. 
When a Swede arrived in the harbour, his first action was 
to seek out the Dean of Guild, who always was entitled to 
the first chance of the cargo. Should that official consider 
that the burgh had plenty of timber in store, it was then 
offered by public roup . . . the privilege of being allowed 
to buy the timber generally took place in the council-house 
before the merchants and guildry." 2 

John Coutts was a timber merchant and general dealer 

1 The Antiquary, by Sir W. Scott, 1829, i. 46. 

2 The Coutts Family, by J. G. Low, 1892, pp. 8, 9. 
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on a large scale, a merchant burgess, and as such he was 
eligible for the guildry or town council. Montrose was a 
royal burgh governed by a provost and eighteen councillors, 
a close corporation which nominated its own officers, a 
dean of guild, a burgh treasurer, three bailies, and the 
ftreses or provost. The election took place at Michaelmas, 
and there was nothing to prevent the re-election of a provost 
for a second, or, after an interval, for a third or fourth term 
of office. John Coutts entered the Council at the Michael- 
mas election of 1661, 1 was bailie in 1674, and was elected 
provost for the first time on September 26, 1677. He held 
office for the year, was elected and re-elected provost in 
1682, 1683, and again in 1687-1688. 2 Whilst he was provost 
for the first time he acquired a small estate some two miles 
and a half to the south-west of Montrose, named Phalertoun 
or Fullerton. 3 The farm-lands, now in the possession of 
the Earl of Southesk, slope down to the southern shore 
of the tidal basin. The house is plastered with yellow 
rough-cast, the windows being framed or set in smooth 
jambs of slate. In size and appearance it resembles a 
North Country " Hall." The upper windows look across 
the tidal basin to the outlying spurs of the Grampians. 

1 The Coutts Family, by J. G. Low, 1892, p. 9. 

2 Montrose Burgh Records. 

3 The farm of Fullerton, extending to 335 acres, was originally granted, 
about 1327, by Robert the Bruce to his chief Falconer of Angus. Hence 
the name " Fowler's Town." The Falconer's name was Geoffrey, and he 
and his successors bore the name of Fullerton. In 1530, on the estate 
passing to a family named Wood, Fullerton ceased to be a distinct property 
and was incorporated in the barony of Bonniton or Bonnington. From 
1728 to 1 771 it belonged to a family named Mill, of whom one was Provost 
of Montrose ; and at some time prior to 1789 it was acquired by Sir David 
Carnegie (de jure Earl of Southesk). (From information kindly supplied 
by Captain Fraser of the Southesk Estate Offices, Brechin.) 

The following entry in the Record of documents under the Great and Privy 
Seals of Scotland, under date March 1, 1678, shows that Fullerton passed 
from the Woods to the Couttses : " Infeftment to John Cout, Provost of 
Montrose of the land of Fullartoune and third part of the land of Annanie 
wodsett (mortgaged) for 22000 marks [circ. ^1230] . . . upon the resigna- 
tion of Sir John Wood of Bonningtoune." 
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It is said to have been built by Provost Coutts, but its 
aspect is of the eighteenth century. Whoever built it or 
lived there, John Coutts or his eldest son William, must 
have been a man of substance, and would in Scottish fashion 
have been called after its name. 

By his wife Christian Smith he was the father of eight 
sons and four daughters. His two elder sons, William and 
John, and a seventh son, James, followed in their father's 
footsteps as eminent citizens of Montrose. William, elected 
provost for the first time at Michaelmas 1702, was appointed 
Commissioner for the County of Forfar in 1704. John 
Coutts (the younger) was elected provost in 1717. James, 
the seventh son, who was born in 1676, did not attain the 
provostship till Michaelmas 1727. He was by far the 
wealthiest of his family. He owned a large and handsome 
town house in the High Street, and in 1724 he purchased, 
at a cost of over thirty thousand pounds, the lands and 
castle of Hallgreen at Bervie, a small burgh town on the 
sea-coast, twelve miles to the north of Montrose. 

Town and country house are both noteworthy and merit 
description. The town house, which was built or greatly 
enlarged by James Coutts, stands back from the High 
Street. A narrow passage, formerly known as " Coutts' 
Close " or " Hallgreen's Entry/' leads to a small paved 
square, once a " parterre or flower-garden." It is a mid- 
Georgian house with some pretensions to dignity. The 
back of the house, an almost semi-circular bay, over- 
looks the garden, which formerly reached to the edge of 
the tidal basin. At the present day, in spite of the inter- 
vention of the North British Railway, the view across the 
water to the mountains in the distance is of rare and un- 
forgettable beauty. Hallgreen (pronounced Ha' Green) is 
or was a small feudal castle of the fourteenth century. It 
stands on the verge of a small park which slopes upward 
from the shore of the bay. A low green bank shelters 
house and gardens from the north-west. The castle must 
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have been enlarged and modernised by James Coutts or 
his predecessor, and there have been later additions ; but 
there is more than castle enough to swear by, for in the 
south wall, half hidden by creepers, are the holes through 
which cannon once threatened a possible foe. A low 
curtain-wall divides the terrace from the scarp which faces 
the sea. To the south of the castle by way of a sunk 
garden, once no doubt the castle moat, a pathway leads 
to a gate beneath the curtain wall and thence downwards 
to the shore. On the left as you pass through the gate a 
brook dashes over the rocky surface of the scarp, and thence 
flows seaward in a narrow channelled race. Lovers of 
Scott's Antiquary will recall the description of the Briery 
Bank of Knockwinnock with its brook and natural path, 
where Edie Ochiltree overheard " that scene of explanation ' 
between Miss War dour and Lovel. 1 

The fortunes of the Montrose branch of the Coutts 
family culminated in James Coutts. He was succeeded by 
his son James, who sold the Hallgreen Estate in 1768. 
The younger James was reckoned " the finest country 
gentleman that came to the town," held the office of burgh 
treasurer from 1743- 1746, but he had the courage of his 
opinions, and helped Charles Edward with money and pro- 
visions to his own discomfiture. Instead of being elected 
provost, he was haled to the prison at Arbroath by order of 
the Duke of Cumberland, and thenceforth neither he nor any 
of his kith or kin were deemed worthy of municipal honours. 

For more than eighty years they had taken a leading 
part in the government of the town. More than once in 
the sixteenth century three of the clan, the old provost 
and two of his sons, sat on the council-board together, and 
again thirty years later, in 1727, when James Coutts was 
provost, a cousin, Alexander Coutts, was bailie, and John 
Coutts, the younger, sat as " late provost." Montrose 
had made them, and they in turn had helped to build up 

1 The Antiquary, 1829, ii. 277. 
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the commercial prosperity of Montrose. The genius of 
the place is defined and celebrated in the motto of the 
burgh arms, Mare ditat, rosa decor at. It is a good and 
joyful thing to be wealthy. 

Two of the old provost's sons ventured farther afield. 
Thomas, the third son, baptized August 18, 1667, went 
south, and pushed his way to the front as a London 
merchant. He was one of the promoters of the unsuccessful 
" Company of Scotland, trading to Africa and the Indies," 
known as the " Darien Company." Patrick, the fourth 
son, baptized July 2, 1689, migrated to Edinburgh, and 
made his fortune as a general merchant. Sir William 
Forbes, who had examined his books, noted entries of 
" mercantile adventures to New York and Pennsylvania, 
to Amsterdam, to France, and the Canaries." He was 
twice married. By his first wife, Jean, daughter of James 
Dunlop of Garnkirk, and widow of Robert Campbell x of 
Northwoodside, Glasgow, he was the father of two sons, 
John, afterwards Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and James, 
a London merchant, and a daughter, Christine. By his 
second wife, Rachel Forrester, born Balfour, he had one 
daughter, Janet, who married John Stephen, afterwards a 
partner in the banking firm of Coutts, Stephen, Coutts and 
Co. He died in September 1704 leaving a sum of £2500 
to be divided equally among his three surviving children, 
John, James, and Janet, who were brought up under the 
guardianship of their uncles, William and John 2 at Montrose. 
Patrick's sons, John and James, followed in their father's 
footsteps, and as soon as they were grown up turned their 

1 Janet Campbell, her daughter by her first husband, married Thomas 
Haliburton of Newmains, Roxburghshire, and their daughter Barbara 
married Robert Scott of Sandy Knowe, the grandfather of Sir Walter Scott. 

2 See the " Testament dative of Patrick Coutts, merchant in Edinburgh, 
who died in September 1704, given up (Feb. 20, 171 2) by William and 
John Coutts, merchants in Montrose, his brothers german and tutors 
nominated by the defunct to John Coutts, his eldest lawful son — etc." 
Edinburgh Testaments, vol. 85. 
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backs upon their birthplace. James, the second son, like 
his uncle Thomas, went up to London and made his fortune 
as a merchant. He died in 1740, aged 39, and, being 
unmarried, bequeathed the whole of his capital, which 
amounted to £20,000, to his elder brother John. It was 
this unlooked-for and unearned legacy which made the 
Lord Provost a wealthy man. He had settled at Edinburgh 
as a youth of twenty, and in the following year was made 
a burgess and guild brother of the City of Edinburgh. In 
1723, after five years' apprenticeship to what or to whom 
is unknown, he started business on his own account, first 
as a commission agent and dealer in grain, and, afterwards, 
as a negotiator of bills. 

His home and place of business was a five-roomed house 
or flat on the second floor of the " President's Stairs," 
which ascended from " behind the Meal Market on the north 
side of the Cowgate, to a point east of the middle of the 
south side of the Parliament Close." 1 In 1730 he married 
Jean (died Nov. 18, 1736), second daughter of Sir John 
Stuart of Allanbank, in the parish of Edrom, Berwickshire ; 
and, shortly after his marriage (Sept. 23), he began to 
take part in the public affairs of the city. He was twice 
elected bailie (Sept. 30, 1730-1732 ; and, again, in 1740), 
and finally, from October 5, 1742, to October 2, 1744, 
he held office as Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 2 A few facts 
have come down to us which distinguish him from his 
predecessors. It is recorded in a Corporation minute 
" that he invited the Town Council to come to his lodgings 

1 Coutts and Co., p. 36. 

2 He had no sooner entered upon office as provost than he caused an 
inventory to be taken of the municipal wardrobe and other property. 
Amongst the items are: " The Lord Provost's gown and Twelve Scarlet 
Gowns for the Magistrates. The Lord Provost's foot mantle of black velvet 
mounted with gold lace and bridle. Houuze and holster cap for riding 
the Parliament (i.e. housing and pistol case for riding in procession to 
open the Parliament). In Provost Coutts' Lodging, Matthew Buckinger's 
picture : a piece done by Alexander Baillie, Magna Charta, Carthagena 
and Porto Bello." 
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weekly on Tuesday afternoons to discourse over such 
business as was before the Council." x The actual meeting 
of the Council was held by immemorial custom on 
Wednesdays, but the ruinous condition of the Chambers 
must have led to the exclusion of less important Councillors 
and to a curtailment of the agenda. Sir William Forbes, 
who came to Edinburgh not long after his time, had " heard 
the hearers say " that he was the first Lord Provost who 
did the honours of the City by entertaining strangers at 
his own home, it having been generally the custom that all 
such entertainments were given in a tavern at the City 
expense. Like his predecessors from 1718 onwards, he 
was voted the sum of £300 as a yearly allowance for support- 
ing the dignity of the Chair ; but, unlike them, he seems to 
have drawn on his own resources for public as well as 
private hospitality. Once he came into history. 2 

1 " Oct. 2. 1 742. The Lord Provost having represented in Council that as 
at present the members of the Council were very much straitened for a place 
to meet in for the dispatch of Business. Since the Council Chamber and 
Burrow Room, were at present in disrepair, his Lordship therefore was 
most willing for their accommodation to allow such of the Members of 
Council as pleased to come to his Lodgings weekly on Tuesday afternoons 
in order to discourse over such business as was to come before the Council 
or as occurred from the Severall Committees, that every member might 
have opportunity to offer his objections, and not be a stranger to matters 
when moved at the Council Table. Which proposal being considered by 
the Magistrates in Council, they unanimously agreed thereto and returned 
his Lordship their thanks for the great care and concern he had therein 
shown, that the City affairs should be dispatched to the satisfaction and 
approbation of all concerned. (Signed) John Coutts." 

2 After his death John Coutts came into history or rather a history with 
a vengeance. A Scottish antiquarian, William Maitland, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, author of a History of London, returned to Scotland in 1740 
for the purpose of writing a History of Edinburgh. Early in 1753 he had 
finished bis task, and when the book was either on the eve of publication 
or already published it was found to contain a statement to the effect 
that in 1740 (the year that Maitland settled in Edinburgh) there was a 
great dearth of corn and that a rumour had got abroad that corn 
merchants were in league and had formed a " ring," and " that one Coutts 
who was the Provost of Edinburgh some time after," — as ringleader, was 
compelled to fly the City to escape the vengeance of the enraged multitude. 
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In 1745, when Charles Edward with his Highland levies 
was encamped a few miles from the city, the Corporation 
endeavoured to make terms with the Prince before or in 
the act of capitulation. John Coutts, who had passed the 
Chair, took part in a deputation to the Prince's Secretary, 
John Murray of Brought on (not yet the " traitor Murray "), 
and brought back a reply not unworthy of the Prince's 
great-grandfather : " Nothing should be exacted from the 
City but what his character as Regent entitled him to.' J 
It is possible that like other members of his family the 
ex-provost was secretly inclined to the Regent's cause, 
and regarded his subsequent entry into the city and occupa- 
tion of Holyrood with more than equanimity. At any 
rate, and with this one incident, the " tale " of facts is told : 
it is known that in May 1747 John Coutts gave bail for a 
Jacobite prisoner, one James Gib, who had acted as " Master 
of the Household and Purveyor for the Prince's own table," 
an act of grace which may, it is thought, have been suggested 
by his cousin, James Coutts of Montrose, who had befriended 
the rebels of 1745, and had himself suffered imprisonment 
at the hand of cl Butcher " Cumberland. 

Of greater interest, and of far greater importance than 
these facts and surmises, is the impression which Lord 
Provost Coutts made upon his contemporaries. 

He was a man of stately and distinguished aspect and 

With what object or on what evidence the paragraph was inserted in 
a work which was made to sell remains a mystery. On the petition of 
James Coutts, the late provost's third son, Maitland was summoned to 
appear before the Baillie's Court, but as he declined to answer any questions 
or to offer any defence, the publishers were ordered to call in the issue. 
Whether Maitland repented, was bribed, or submitted to force majeure is 
uncertain, but the fact remains that when the book did appear and was 
allowed to pass it was found that the historian had executed a volte face. 
It was now alleged " that in 1740, a year of great scarcity of victuals, both 
Banks lent r the City money without interest, to pay for the corn bought : 
and Mr Coutts and other gentlemen who dealt in the Corn Trade did import 
great quantities of victual, which they delivered to the City at prime cost." 
It is easy to understand why black became white, but it is a curious question, 
why, in the first instance, black was so painted. 
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bearing. His portrait by Ramsay gives him that air of 
self-possession and courtly self-regard which marks the 
successful man of affairs. He was pleasant to look upon, 
and he seems to have possessed the art, or rather the gift, 
of making himself agreeable to the many. It was pleasant 
to think well of him. His record as merchant and citizen 
was blameless, and his defects and faults were of a genial 
and popular kind. He was in classic phrase a " magnificent 
man," but he was over fond of the pleasures of the table 
and " other indulgences/' with the result that in August 
1749 he was compelled to go abroad for his health and to 
leave his business, and the guardianship of his two younger 
sons, to his wife's cousin, Archibald Trotter of Castleshields. 
He died at Nola, near Naples, March 23, 1750, in the fifty- 
first year of his age. 

His marriage to Jean Stuart, who died in 1736, not only 
affected his own career, but was a factor, if not a determining 
factor, in the life and fortunes of two of his sons. 

Jean Coutts was not an heiress, heraldic or otherwise, 
but she was " born." Like the gouty peer in Hogarth's 
" Marriage a la Mode," she could have pointed with pride to 
the family tree. Through her mother Margaret Ker (vide 
post) of Morriestone and her grandmother, Grisel Cochrane, 
she was descended from the first Lord Dundonald. One 
of her aunts married Sir Gilbert Elliot, grandfather of the 
first Earl of Minto. Her first cousin, Grizel Stuart, married 
Edward Marjoribanks of Lees, grandfather of the first 
Lord Tweedmouth. Her aunt, Anne Stuart, married 
Archibald Trotter of Castleshields, father of Sir Coutts 
Trotter, a partner in the Bank, and grandfather of the 
late Sir Coutts Lindsay. Agnes Stuart, a cousin in the 
second degree, married the tenth Earl of Buchan, father 
of David Stewart, the eleventh Earl, and of Thomas Erskine, 
more famous as a great advocate than as Lord Chancellor. 
It stands to reason that these Scottish cousinships in days 
when Scotch influence in the person of Lord Bute was 
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paramount at Court, both directly and indirectly brought 
custom to a Scotch banking-house. 

Of Jean Coutts herself we know nothing save that she is 
said to have been an " excellent domestic manager and of 
lady-like manners." A wooing and a wedding there must 
have been at Allanbank, a haunted manor-house x on the 
banks of the Blackadder, but we must weave the romance 
for ourselves. All that has come down to us is a brief 
but pathetic entry in a family Bible. The writer is Margaret, 
Lady Stuart. " My dear daughter Coutts was brought to 
bed of a son of which she dyed at 9 o'clock at night on 
Thursday, November 18, 1736, and her little son was bap- 
tized Stewart, and he dyed 18 January 1737." And there 
an end, — getting on for two centuries ago. But it is worth 
putting on record that at the present day three out of the 
six acting partners of Coutts and Co. are lineal descendants 
of Jean Coutts, born Stuart of Allanbank. 

The baby who was so soon to follow his mother was the 
youngest of six children, five sons and one daughter, 
Margaret, who was born November 21, 1734. It is possible 
that at her mother's death she was entrusted to the care 
of her grandmother, Lady Stuart, for there is the sound 
of tears in the final entry which records her early death : — 
" On Saturday my dear Jeannie was buried, the 20 of 

1 There is more than one version of the story of " Pearlin Jean," the lady 
of the lace-trimmed robe, who haunted the avenue, the orchard, the bed- 
rooms, and passages at Allanbank, but one will suffice. A son of the house 
when travelling on the Continent had fallen in love with a novice, but 
was summoned home by his father to woo and wed a more suitable bride. 
When he was leaving the convent for the last time, the girl stepped on 
the carriage-wheel to make a last appeal to her lover, but as he turned a 
deaf ear and told the postilion to drive on, she threw herself under the 
wheels of his postchaise and was killed. The next time that he saw her was 
on the top of the arched gateway at Allanbank, her head and shoulders 
covered with blood. Thenceforth " Pearlin Jean " gave so much trouble 
that seven ministers were called in to lay the " extravagant spirit." The 
story, which has been admirably retold by a writer in Modern Society 
(Sept. 9, 191 1) (Mr J. Plint), is to be found in the Letters to and from 
C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 1888, i. 303-306. 
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Nov. 1736 : little dear Peggie was 8 years on Satturday ; 
at 10 in the forenoon the 7 May 1743 the Lord was pleased 
to take my dear Peggie Coutts away by death to eternal 
glory/' And then comes the " cry of the human " — " 8 
years old and seven months, my dear Peggy Coutts when 
she dyed." 

Of the character and fortunes of the Lord Provost's 
two elder sons we know little or nothing save what Sir 
William Forbes tells us. 

Patrick, the eldest (his grandmother calls him " Petter "), 
was born April 5, 173 1. When his father went abroad for 
his health he took Patrick, then a lad of eighteen, with him, 
but before he set out on his travels (August 8, 1749) he made 
him a partner in his house of business, a precautionary 
measure which implied unusual confidence in the good sense 
and discretion of so young a man. But, as it turned out, 
Patrick lacked the one thing needful, a single eye for 
making money. He was " a man of elegant and agreeable 
manners, but more inclined to the study of books than to 
application to business.' ' London proved to be a more 
attractive place of residence than Edinburgh, and not 
long after his father's death he undertook the management 
of a London branch of the Edinburgh firm, in partnership 
with his cousin, Thomas Stephen, and his youngest brother, 
Thomas Coutts. In the course of a few years his cousin 
died, and the active charge of the " Counting-house " 
was left to Thomas, who then as always played the part 
of the industrious apprentice. To gain health or to indulge 
his humour he went for a prolonged tour on the Continent, 
and here, says Sir W. Forbes, a " very unpleasant accident 
befell him. Being at Lisle, as he was walking in a careless 
manner on the ramparts, he was observed to be employed 
in taking notes in shorthand in his pocket book — and was 
immediately arrested as a spy." His plea that these notes 
were of a literary character " for his own amusement " 
was disregarded, and he was thrown into prison, where he 
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remained for several months. At length his friends procured 
his release, and as he returned to Scotland he joined with 
his brothers and his uncle, John Stephen, in admitting 
Sir William Forbes as a junior partner in the Edinburgh 
banking-house. The contract was signed March 13, 176 1, 
and it proved to be the last transaction of any importance 
in which Patrick Coutts was concerned, for in 1761, the 
exact date is not given, he was " attacked by a direful 
malady which he inherited from his mother's family and 
was placed in confinement. He died," says Mr Rogers, 
" at Hackney early in the present (nineteenth) century." 
If we may assume that certain letters addressed by a Mr 
John Calder to Thomas Coutts, which describe at length the 
mental and physical condition of a " Mr Smith," refer to 
Patrick Coutts, the direful malady was softening of the 
brain accompanied by or resulting from an acute form of 
diabetes. It should be added that this tendency to mental 
disorder was not inherited from the Stuarts of Allanbank, 
but from a remoter ancestry. 

John Coutts, the provost's second son, was born February 
14, 1732. Sir William Forbes, who was only seven years 
his junior, served his apprenticeship from May 1754 to 
September 1760, under John Coutts, and pays a full and 
generous tribute to his memory. 

He inherited his father's engaging manners, the natural 
art of making and keeping friends, but unlike him he was 
temperate and abstemious in his mode of life. " Only 
once," says Sir William Forbes, who speaks by the card, 
" do I recollect to have seen him in the Counting-house 
disguised with liquor and incapable of transacting business." 
Perhaps, like Wordsworth on the one solitary occasion 
when he took one more cup than he should, he had been 
toasting the memory of John Milton. He was an excellent 
man of business, both as to principle and form, and it speaks 
well for him that his titled apprentice to whom he allowed 
but " one night out " during the five long years which he 
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served him, retained and was eager to record the most 
grateful respect for his memory. 

How well he remembered him after an interval of more 
than forty years may be seen from the way in which he 
breaks through his solemn periods to describe him : — 
" Although he was of the most gentle manners in common 
life, he was easily heated with passion when he thought 
himself ill-used, and I have seen his eyes which were black 
and piercing flash as with lightning if any attempt was 
made to overreach him in a bargain. — But his passion was 
of short continuance and easily appeased.' ' The piercing 
black eyes which have reappeared in generation after 
generation of the Coutts family are supposed to have been 
transmitted by some Aberdeenshire ancestor or ancestress 
of gipsy blood; and thence, too, or wherever heredity 
like a will-o'-the-wisp may entice us, may have sprung 
the ardent, romantic temperament which crossed and 
re-crossed industry and prudence and the genius of acquisi- 
tion. If one thinks of John Coutts the elder as the magnifi- 
cent man, John Coutts, the younger, if we may trust his 
memorialist, is the " perfect man, the man as he should be." 

"Who with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care." 

But the thin thread of his life was destined to be split. 
He died at Bath, August 4, 1761, whither he had gone to 
be cured of an " iliac passion," which may perhaps be 
modernised, if not Anglicised, as appendicitis. And so 
by the " direful malady " of one brother, and the death 
of another, before he had completed his twenty-sixth year, 
Thomas Coutts was left with only one brother, the Lord 
Provost's third son, James, to help him to make his fortune, 
or to stand between him and its fullest attainment. Of 
him we know something more than Sir William Forbes 
could tell us, but the story of his relations to the banking- 

B 1 
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house in the Strand and to his brother Thomas is matter 
for another tale. 

The elder Patrick turned his back on Montrose to make 
a livelihood in Edinburgh. His grandson Thomas forsook 
Edinburgh for London. But a Scotchman he was in blood 
and bone, and a Scotchman he remained in heart and 
soul. His wealth, his interests, and his ambitions inclined 
him towards his mother's kinsfolk and connections, but 
the faculty, or rather the genius for making and keeping 
money was a tradition and an inheritance from the burghers 
of Montrose. 

The occasion of the following letter, 1 which Thomas 
Coutts may have inherited from his elder brother Patrick, 
was the premature death of his mother, Jean Coutts, born 
Stuart of AUanbank. The aunt, Grissell Kerr, who addresses 
(Lord Provost) John Coutts as " dear nephew," must have 
been aunt-in-law or grand-aunt-in-law to his wife. 

Dear Nephew, 

Your mellencoly but cristen leter of 20 June 
lies now befor me. I can say without flatrey thare is no 
frind but your self that regrats My dear nece death more 
and has afelling [a feeling ?] simpethising with you : she 
was a beloved nece to me, was ofen with me whan a child, 
behaved her self so as not only ganned my affect : but 
both my doughters and granchilder that knew her: in 
short she was a desarving parson who god for reasons 
known to him self thought fit not to let live long in this 
wicked world. I and my worthy husband was much 
about my nece and your age whan god tuck him : this 
maks me have a feleng simpethe with you and your 
dear childer then others can who never met with so 
sharp a rod : but you are corected by a just and wise 
god who knows to du all things for good of your soul. 

1 The letter is written on both sides of a small quarto sheet, and is 
endorsed by Thomas Coutts "Miss Ker of Kersfield." As she had 
daughters and grandchildren Miss must stand for Mistress. 
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I am a very one fit parson to advise ; al T shal say is whan 
you find greaf like to over com a cristen submission, turn 
to many swete prome in the holy scriptures to all thous 
belongs to him [?] and gets a santefied yeus of all troubles. 
Ths is what sinful man kannot du of him self. I trust 
blessed Jesus will interced for you, and threw his merits 
you will be derected to your duty. The greatest respeck 
you can sho to your dere wife's memorey is to du all 
you can for the good of her Childer and to be karful of 
your self and take advise for your helth. Pray consider 
in time what a double loss your deth wold be to yeur 
childer; nothing sunor ruins your helth then immodret 
greaf — thar for let me advise you agenst it in time. 
All this famaly joyns with me in regrating your great 
loss and gaves thare kind serves to you, as I du to your 
Mother sisters who I never did see, but the good carecter 
my nece gave them maks me hope the childer will be kape 
in them who will take kare of both thar souls and bodes — 
whan childer yeure wemen of greatest yeus to them, 
tho I beleve none will dout of your kare; but its 
your hapiness to have them to take ker of you and 
them both. That god may blis you and them with along 
life and efter fit you all for a hapy change is the sincere 
desiare of her who wishes it may li in my pour eaver 
to serve you or yours : none shal be more willing then, 
dear nephew, 

Your affectionate ant and 
very humble servent, 

Grissell Ker. 
Allenbank, 2 July, 1736. 



CHAPTER II 

(1735-1763) 

THOMAS COUTTS AND SUSANNAH STARKIE 
" This beggar maid shall be my queen." — Tennyson. 

THOMAS COUTTS, the fourth son of the Lord 
Provost, was born at his father's house on the 
President's Stairs in the " old town " of Edin- 
burgh, September 7, 1735. He was little more 
than a year old when his mother died — " I had the mis- 
fortune," he once wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, " to 
lose my mother before memory began to receive lasting 
impressions — had she lived I am confident I should have 
been a very dutiful son." It is possible that he was brought 
up partly at Allanbank by his grandmother, Lady Stuart, 
and partly by his father's kinsfolk at Montrose. There is 
a legend that when the clans were out, and " Bonnie " Prince 
Charlie was in the ascendant, " Tammie " Coutts, with 
some of his cousins and playmates, drank Charlie's health 
out of a pool of water with a mussel-shell, and that the 
Duke of Cumberland, happening to pass that way, ordered 
these youthful rebels to be taken round the town and 
flogged at convenient intervals of time and place, " lest 
they should forget " ! It is a fact that James Coutts, 
of Hallgreen, the Lord Provost's cousin, who was to be 
the next Provost of Montrose, gave substantial proof of 
his loyalty to the Prince, and in consequence lost his liberty 
for a time and municipal preferment for ever ; and it stands 
to reason that if the elders of the family were Jacobites, 
the boys would be " more." True or false, the story is 
20 
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worth retelling. Supposing it to be true, it is interesting 
to note that of the many Royal Dukes with whom Thomas 
Coutts had to do, the only one who fell out with him was 
Ernest Augustus, third Duke of Cumberland, compared 
with whom his great-uncle, " Butcher ' Cumberland, was 
a Christian and a gentleman. 

We learn that he was educated at the Edinburgh High 
School, and that the roll of his class-mates includes such 
names as Robert Mylne, the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, 
Alexander Wedderburn (two years his senior), the Lord 
Loughborough of history, who was created Earl of Rosslyn, 
and Lord Pittenweem, afterwards Earl of Kelly, famous, 
or otherwise, as a musical composer. 1 He could not long 
have left school when his father died, but then or soon after 
he was associated with his elder brother and his mother's 
first cousin, Archibald Trotter, as apprentice or partner 
in posse. Trotter, whom their father had placed with 
them, and in a sense over them, as governor or mentor, 
could neither instruct nor control his precocious and insub- 
ordinate co-partners. They seem to have " ragged " him, 
as if he had been French Master in a preparatory school, 
constantly " teasing him," as Sir W. Forbes puts it, " with 
little boyish, roguish tricks." " One that I remember hearing 
of," he adds, " consisted in their putting a live mouse under 
the cover of his inkstand, and watching with glee for the 
start he was to give, when, on his lifting the lid, the animal 
jumped out to the no small amusement, as might be 
expected, of the whole counting-house." The comedy of 
the mouse and the inkpot rests on better testimony than 
the tragic " legend of Montrose," but save for these incidents 
or myths the first thirty years of the life of Thomas Coutts 
are almost a blank. One letter, addressed to his friend 
Caleb Whitefoord, who was a year his senior, has been 
preserved. Whitefoord had gone up to London to serve 
his apprenticeship in a wine-merchant's office, and his 

1 Coutts and Co., by R. Richardson, 1902, p. 63. 
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old companion, then rising fifteen, writes to him from the 
old home respectfully as one who had begun to see life. 

Edinburgh, 31 May, 1750. 
Dear Caleb, 

I am favoured with yours, 8 current, — it gives 
me a reciprocall pleasure to see a letter from you and I 
hope we shall keep up an everlasting friendship, and if 
ever it is in my powr to serve you may always depend 
on it. I am oblidged to you for your kind sympathy 
on my late great loss 1 and though it is irreparable yet 
we ought cheerfully to submit to the will of God who 
rules all things, remembering that all of us must die. 
It would be needless for me to say much of this disaggree- 
able subject that but increases my grief which you may 
easily know is but too great already — my friend Jamie 
Stuart told me that you thought you woud go to France 
this summer, if so you must allow me to wish you a 
good journey and happy return ; if not I fancy I may 
perhaps have the pleasure of seeing you here. I saw 
your old friend John Bailie yesterday ; he gives his service 
to you and desired me to tell you he fancyd you had 
forgot your promise of writing him — nothing occurring 
to me at present worth your notice I shall only at present 
add that 

I am on all occasions, dear Caleb, 

Yours most affectionately, 

Thomas Coutts. 

I beg you woud show my letter to nobody and I have 
a very good reason for desiring you not to do it which 
I shall leave to your self to find out from the stile and 
writ and I am 

Yours as above, 
T. C. 

" Before long," Sir W. Forbes does not give the exact 
date, Mr Trotter resigned his thankless office, and 
as the Coutts Brothers were, or were supposed to be too 
young to conduct the business for themselves, their friends 

1 His father had died abroad, April 1750. 
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provided them with another monitor, their uncle-in-law, 
John Stephen, at that time a wine-merchant at Leith. 
The style and title of the new firm was " Coutts Brothers 
and Co/' 

Of this firm Thomas Coutts may have been nominally 
a partner, but he could have taken but little part in the 
management, for, " about this time," a branch of the firm 
was opened in Jeffreys Square, St Mary Axe. John and 
James Coutts, the second and third of the brothers, were 
left at headquarters in Edinburgh, while Patrick, the 
eldest, and Thomas, the youngest, with their cousin Thomas 
Stephen, migrated to London. If this new departure took 
place, as we may suppose, early in 1752, Thomas Coutts 
was between sixteen and seventeen years of age. Nothing 
is more surprising than the hereditary capacity for organiza- 
tion and control at an age when most men are still in statu 
pupillari. Father, uncle, and grandfather had begun life 
early, but had died before they reached middle age. In 
1752, seventy years of ever-increasing wealth and pros- 
perity lay before the junior partner of " Coutts, Stephen, 
Coutts and Co." But of what he did and how he fared 
during those probationary years in Jeffreys Square, all 
record has perished. 1 We know that Patrick devoted 
himself to " Literature" — more probably to the society of 
the "wits" and to foreign travel — and we have it on good 
authority that, after the death of his cousin Thomas Stephen, 
the junior partner did all the work. Only the facts speak 

1 In a " statement of the Business of the Banking-house in Edinburgh 
formerly under the Firm of Coutts Brothers and Co. and John Coutts and 
Co., now under the Firm of Sir William Forbes, James Hunter and Co.," 
printed on p. 92 of Memoirs of a Banking-House, i860, the record of " Net 
Profits" does not commence till 31st Dec. 1764. The "Amount of the 
Balances " on 1st May 1754 is given at ^39,832, 8s. 6d., and the " Notes 
Payable " as ^18,054, 5s. iod. I am indebted to the Managers of the 
Union Bank of Scotland and Messrs Lloyd and Co. of St James Street for 
instituting a search for the old books and ledgers of the London business 
from 1 75 1 onward, but, so far as could be ascertained, they had not been 
preserved. Nor are they in the keeping of Messrs Coutts and Co. 
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for themselves. In 1760, when James Coutts was left the 
sole proprietor and manager of one of the most flourishing 
banking concerns in or out of the City of London, he 
offered his brother Thomas a partnership with a third 
share of the profits. James Coutts was of an affectionate as 
well as a clannish nature, but the offer was made and 
accepted on strictly business principles and conditions. 
His brother had shown what he could do for the old firm, 
and he could bring £4000 as his share of capital stock 
into the business in the Strand. The deed of co-partnership 
was signed in April 1761, and if the dates are correctly given, 
in less than six months the old house of John Coutts and Co. 
was left desolate. In the summer of 176 1 Patrick Coutts 
became hopelessly insane and was placed in confinement, 
and in August 1761 John Coutts died at Bath. Thence- 
forward the Edinburgh house was conducted nominally 
by old John Stephen, but really by two young partner- 
clerks, Sir William Forbes and James Hunter (afterwards 
Sir J. Hunter Blair), while the London branch was left to 
the tender mercies of a confidential clerk, evidently a 
Scotsman, for his name was Keith. Now it was practically 
impossible for James and Thomas Coutts, who were busily 
engaged in making their fortunes in the Strand, to keep 
a whip-hand over a bank in Edinburgh and a bank in 
London, and, to meet the difficulty, they remanned their 
house in Jeffreys Square. I cannot but think that James 
must have taken the lead in this transaction, for never 
before or after did Thomas Coutts blunder so egregiously. 
In October 1762 Sir William Forbes came up to London 
on a visit to talk matters over, or, rather, to advance the 
claims of his friend and brother clerk James Hunter, and 
if his advice had been taken much trouble would have been 
saved. At the end of two months, and this points to a 
difference of opinion between the brothers, Forbes was 
told that they had decided to take into partnership a 
Mr Robert Herries, the eldest son of a Dumfriesshire laird, 
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who had begun to make his way as a merchant at Barcelona 
and other cities in Spain and France, and who had been an 
intimate friend of John Coutts the younger when he was 
in a smuggling business at Rotterdam. Moreover, not 
content with one ineffectual uncle-in-law in Edinburgh, 
they must needs find a place and a job for their uncle-in-law, 
William Cochrane of Gullen, who had done pretty well 
as a woollen-draper in the Luckenbooths in Edinburgh, 
but knew little or nothing of banking. Accordingly, 
(December 25, 1762) the London firm was re-constituted 
under the style of " Herries, Cochrane and Co." and Mr 
Cochrane and his wife Lilias (born Stuart), were installed 
in the house in Jeffreys Square, and with them, or under 
the same roof, as we may guess, lived Thomas Coutts. 

Facts are hard to take hold of, harder still to escape 
from. Every one knows the old story that the rich banker 
Thomas Coutts married his brother's servant, variously 
named Elizabeth, Betty, or Susan Starkey or Starkie. 
Here is an old copy of the " Certificate of marriage " : — 

" Thomas Coutts of this Parish of St Gregory London 
Batchelor and Susannah Starkie of the Parish of St Martins 
in the Fields, Middlesex, Spinster were married in this 
church by License from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the eighteenth day of May in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty- three by me William Reyner, minister. 

" The above is a true copy of the Register of the Parish 
Church of St Gregory, London. 1 Witness my hand this 
Twelfth day of May, 1769. Benj. Pearce, Minister of 
St Gregory afore said." 

And that is all that we know about it, save that a second 
" true copy " of this certificate of marriage was made on 
the 7th day of January 1909, 145 years after the " true 

1 The Church of St Gregory by St Paul's perished in the Great Fire of 
London, and the south-west corner of the Cathedral is built over the site. 
Its registers were transferred to the Church of St Mary Magdalene, Old Fish 
Street, which in its turn was pulled down when the parish was merged in 
that of St Martin, Ludgate. 
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copy " of May 12, 1769, which supplies the names of the 
witnesses, John Adams and Thomas Jenkins, 1 and reveals 
the fact that the bride wrote her name " Susannh " for 
Susannah. 

There is no mystery concerning the origin of the first 
Mrs Coutts. She was a native of the town or neighbourhood 
of Preston in Lancashire (the daughter of a husbandman 
or small farmer), and before she came up to London she 
had been in the service of the Misses Grodwell, " three 
ancient maiden Aunts " of a certain Mrs Mary Assheton 
of Preston, a gentlewoman who was in correspondence 
with Thomas Coutts as late as December 21, 182 1. 

In 1833 Coutt's second wife, afterwards Duchess of St 
Albans, made inquiries through her lawyers, the Messrs 
Parkinson of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and it was ascer- 
tained that the first Mrs Coutts was the elder of two 
sisters, Catherine and Jane, who married in their own 
rank of life, and of one brother, Captain Nicholas Starkie 
(of whom more hereafter), who died in 1809. I do 
not know if anything came of these inquiries, but it is 
improbable that the Duchess was advised to recognise or 
make any allowance to the grand-nephews and grand- 
nieces of her predecessor. In his lifetime Thomas Coutts 
purchased a small house at Walham Green for his brother- 
in-law's use, and at his death presented it to the widow 
and daughter. He also paid small annuities to one of his 
wife's sisters (a Mrs Barnes), and to his wife's niece, Miss 
Jane Starkie, and these annuities he directed the second 
Mrs Coutts to continue after his death. There is nothing 
to show when Mrs Barnes died, but for nine or ten years 
the Duchess allowed Miss Starkie £100 a year, and occasion- 

1 John Adams must, I think, have been the John Adams, a native of 
Aberdeenshire, who was afterwards Master of the Putney Academy, and 
minister of the chapel in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. Thomas Jenkins 
was certainly a picture-dealer, afterwards a banker in Rome. He is 
mentioned in a letter, dated April i, 1794, from Thomas Coutts to the 
Comtesse d'Alberstroff (Clementina Marie Sophie Walkinshaw) . 
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ally called upon her. It was at her death in 1833 that she 
was prompted to inquire if anything more ought to be 
done for the family. One would suppose that the obligation, 
if any, to befriend these humble kinsfolk rested rather 
upon the daughters than the widow of Thomas Coutts, 
but it is highly improbable that their parents ever spoke 
of them, or that the younger generation knew of their 
existence. 

Nor is there any doubt that Susannah Starkie was servant 
to James Coutts. Apart from the dubious testimony of 
the author of the Life of Thomas Coutts, Esq. (albeit " a 
person of the first respectability "), there is Lord Dundonald's 
statement in a letter to the Morning Post (March 25, 1822), 
that in his youthful days he occasionally saw her in the 
nursery " washing some of the young lady's clothes," 
and that his " boyish tricks may have aggravated her to 
throw some of the soapsuds at him." 

Now Archibald, ninth Lord Dundonald, father of the 
famous Thomas, Lord Cochrane, was second cousin to 
Jean Coutts, wife of the Lord Provost, and being at that 
time a pupil at " Newcome's Academy " at Hackney, 
spent his holidays at the house of his kinsman, James Coutts. 
His letter, written when he was seventy-four years of age, 
is inaccurate in some particulars, but in describing so vivid 
an incident of his boyhood it is unlikely that his memory 
was wholly at fault. He goes on to say that the newly 
married couple lived in St Martin's Lane. " There my 
brother and myself have frequently called to visit Mr and 
Mrs Coutts. Her good sense, amiable disposition, and 
exemplary conduct endeared her to all her husband's 
family, and commanded the respect of all who knew her." 
We have one other testimony to her moral worth. " The 
Duchess of St Albans," writes Mrs Barron- Wilson, 1 " used 
to say of the first Mrs Coutts, that she was an excellent 

1 Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St Albans, by Mrs Corn well Barron- 
Wilson, 1840, ii. 87. 
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wife and most affectionate, exemplary mother, and although 
her education and habits might not have been of a high 
class, that she fulfilled the duties of those two positions in 
a manner very creditable to herself and advantageous to 
her family/' No doubt the Duchess did say so, but it 
is a tale of little meaning, a monumental inscription which 
leaves us neither impressed nor informed. In truth there 
is no record of Susannah Coutts, no allusion to her or mention 
of her in any letter which has come under my notice which 
brings her before the mind's eye or conveys the faintest 
impression. There are a few letters in the Whitefoord 
Collection in the British Museum written in her name, 
but by her husband's pen, in which she puts together the 
graceful nothings which became her sex and station. Here 
is one which concerns her, dated July 15, 1773, in the 
eleventh year of her promotion. 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

15 July, 1773. 

Mrs Coutts has intended ever since Saturday last to 
write to Mr Whitefoord, but she has had company which 
with the children, has never left her a minute alone, 
and it is a subject which she is not a little at a loss and 
really most deeply concerned, but it must be told. 

Poor Sancho in short, for about five or six days before 
Saturday last, seemed to droop and not to have his usual 
spirits — He did not seem to relish his food though offered 
in the nicest manner, and he preferred his basket in 
which he used to repose, to the lawn and all little Susie's 
invitations. On Friday evening he seemed particularly 
dull and considerably fallen off from his flesh, but as 
he always drank the water set for him (in which a roll 
of brimstone was put) we still expected his recovery ; 
but Alas ! on Saturday morning he was found dead in 
his bed. 

To what this melancholy accident was owing I do not 
know : there was no apparent reason. Old Mr Stuart 
having said very positively that he had swallowed a half- 
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penny, or some other brass coin one day when you was 
at East Sheen, we had him opened, but nothing has been 
discovered. 

I assure you Mrs Coutts is most thoroughly hurt with 
this untoward accident — for which there is now no 
remedy — and indeed no dog I believe was ever more 
lamented. 

The inclosed letter if you can read it and think his 
account of the fall of Ali Bey worth inserting in the 
(Pu)blic, is at your service — Be so good to send it back 
to me as soon as you can. 

Yours &ca., 
T. Coutts. 
To Mr Whitefoord 
in Craven Street, 
Strand. 

And here is a specimen of the notelets which she is made 
to write to Caleb Whitefoord. 

Mr and Mrs Coutts and Miss Fanny wish to hear that 
Mr Whitefoord is better this morning and that he will 
take some broth with them at five to compleat his cure. 

Sunday Morning. 

She appears to have travelled with her husband and to 
have paid visits to great country houses. Two letters, 
addressed to her by the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 1 

1 Jane, wife of Alexander fourth Duke of Gordon (1749 ?-i8i2), was the 
daughter of Sir W. Maxwell, Bart. She was famous for her beauty, for 
the coarseness and recklessness of her wit, and for her unconventionality. 
A leader of fashion in Edinburgh, the hostess of a Tory salon in London, 
she seems, as years went on, to have worn out her welcome, both at home 
in her family, and in society, and to have been shunned and neglected in 
her old age. As a match-maker she was eminently successful. Three 
of her daughters were Duchesses, and a fourth married a future Marquis — 
an alliance which, according to the poet Rogers (Recollections of 1856, 
p. 143), was secured at a heavy price, viz. the confession or assertion that 
" there was not a drop of Gordon blood in Louisa's body." It is possible 
that her overtures to Mrs Coutts were prompted by the consideration 
that in days to come a richly-dowered Miss Coutts would be no bad 
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which imply something more than a courteous acceptance 
of her existence, belong to the autumn of 1785, when Tom 
Coutts and his wife were the guests of Sir Hector Munro 
at Novar in Ross-shire, but they may find a place in this 
chapter. 

The Duke of Gordon to Mrs Coutts. 

Gordon Castle, 
Saturday Night, 

September, 1785. 
Madam, 

I came down from my retirement in The Glen 
with a firm determination to have paid my respects at 
Novar to Sir Hector and his agreeable guests, and I 
really found it out of my power, which I regretted much 
at that time, and more since I have heard from Huntly 
how happy you all passed your time. He had given 
me the flattering hopes of having the pleasure of seeing 
you and your family here in your way to Edinburgh, 
which I am happy to hear, will in some degree com- 
pensate for my bad luck in not being at Novar. We 
have no thoughts of leaving this place before I receive 
Dr Foster's answer with regard to Louisa, 1 which cannot 
be here till the beginning of next month. She still 
continues much as when you saw her here, but if I might 
judge, I rather think better — she is now in very good 
spirits playing cards close at my elbow. Huntly, Palmer 
and myself propose to go to the Glen in the beginning 
of the week where we shall only stay three or four days, 
in hopes of being able to provide a bit of nice venison, 
when Mr Coutts and you do us the honor to come here. 

match for a younger son if not for the heir to the dukedom. Her husband 
the Duke was a far-away cousin of Lord Byron through his mother, a 
Gordon of Gight, a connection which, so he tells Miss Pigot (Aug. 2, 1807), 
brought a request from the Duchess to be introduced " to my Poetical 
Lordship, as she has bought my volume {Hours of Idleness) and wished to 
claim her relationship with the author." Byron's Works, 1898, i. 141, 
note 1 . See, too, for a full and interesting memoir, A Book of Duchesses, 
by Alice E. Robbins, 191 3, pp. 213-224. 

1 Lady Louisa Gordon married, April 17, 1797, Charles, second Marquis 
of Cornwallis. 
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I must beg you will write me a line, or depute one of your 
sweet daughters to do so, to let me know when we may 
expect to have the pleasure of seeing you here, as I should 
not wish to be from home at that time. Pray remember 
me kindly to Mr Coutts and the young ladies and please 
to observe that my letter is written in a great hurry 
after dinner. 

Huntly, Palmer all join in compliments to all at Novar. 

I have the honor to be, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

Gordon. 1 

P.S. — I expect you will bring Sir Hector along with 
you as no one can be more welcome here — Excuse this 
scrawl as I am in a hurry to catch the post — Huntly's 
nose is almost well and Palmer's leg is not cut off. 

The Duchess of Gordon to Mrs Coutts. 

September, 1785. 

I cannot say my poor Louisa is much better, but find 
more pleasure in the idea of seeing you, my dear madam, 
than I thought anything could give me but her recovery. 
Doctor Brodie wished us to sett out directly but the Duke 
determined to wait Dr Turton's answer. God knows 
what it may be — but I am most wretched at seeing 
what she suffers and without any prospect of her being 
better. 

Huntly and Mr Palmer arrived in the night delighted 
with their jaunt and every body they had left. Pray 
assure Mr Coutts and your daughters of my most affec- 
tionate remembrance, pray let me know the day you 
leave Novar, as I shall be happy to meet you upon the 
road if Louisa is able to go from home. Tell Madelina 2 
her dear boy is the comfort of my life. He walks and 

1 George Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, born 1770, afterwards fifth and 
last Duke of Gordon. 

2 Lady Madelina Gordon, married, first, Sir Robert Sinclair (of Stevenson), 
Bart., who died in 1795 ; and, secondly, Charles Fysche Palmer of Lockley 
Park, Berks. He must have been the Mr Palmer who accompanied 
Huntly on the " jaunt " and whose leg was not broken. 
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talks of mama. I hope Sir Hector will be tempted to 
attend you here and shall look with impatience for 
the happy moment when I can tell you, my dear madam, 
viva voce, how truly I am, 

Yours most affectionately, 

J. Gordon. 

Her daughters seem to have loved her, but all their 
letters which have been preserved are addressed to their 
father, as if he made every arrangement with regard to 
their education and entrance into society. 

The mystery of the first Mrs Coutts is the silence which 
may be felt with regard to the part she played in the life 
of her husband and her family. Nobody seems to have 
commented upon her for good or for evil. 1 We hear nothing 
of social success or of social failure, of her beauty or her 
want of education or refinement. We hear nothing at 
all. And yet she must have been entrusted with some 
knowledge of her husband's private affairs, for once when 
he had been driven into a reluctant prudence in the matter 
of a further advance to a fair and high-born customer, he 
alleges his wife's intercession as his excuse for relenting 
against his judgment. Nothing is idler or less remunerative 
than biographical guesswork, but it is almost impossible 
to confront the shadows as they emerge from the mist, and 
to make no effort to break the silence. Was this marriage 
not a la mode a failure ? If the world was by no means 
lost for love, still was the price, an obvious, unforgettable 
mesalliance, too heavy a price to pay for a young man's 

1 She seems, however, to have held her own and taken a lead among the 
English residents in Paris in 1789. There had been talk of getting up 
a subscription ball on a large scale. The scheme was discouraged by the 
English Ambassador, the Duke of Dorset, and by Lord Mountstuart, on 
account of the prolonged illness of George the Third, who had not recovered 
from his first attack of madness. A correspondent of Mrs Eden's (afterwards 
Lady Auckland) says that Lord Mountstuart had given out that Mrs 
Coutts was opposed to the ball, and adds somewhat ill-naturedly : " Mrs 
Coutts never says or does anything now without consulting a peer " 
{Journals and Correspondence of Lord Auckland, 1861, ii. 320). 
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fancy, for innocent good-nature, and domestic faithfulness ? 
And did she break her heart and lose her wits " beneath 
the burden of an honour to which she was not born " ? 
Thomas Coutts was not a man to complain, and his wife 
could not, and did not console herself by composing a 
volume of Mes Larmes. There is one relic of that far-off 
past, a heart-shaped locket of old red gold. It holds two 
circlets of dark brown hair, and it bears this legend : — 
" T. C. S. C. Sempiterno." For us who know the 
sequel the legend is pitiful enough, but it bears witness 
to a beautiful and a tender beginning. Of the length or 
nature of the courtship we know nothing. At the time 
of his marriage Thomas Coutts had been in partnership 
with his brother for two years. He was in his twenty- 
eighth year, and Susannah, who was said to be eighty-two 
when she died, must have been close upon thirty years 
of age. It is probable that he had long been acquainted 
with her, and that he acted on mature determination. 
And yet in a very real sense Thomas Coutts wedded better 
than he knew. Susannah Starkie was of poor and humble 
parentage, but she came of a respectable and ancient stock. 
There can be little doubt that her father's family was a 
branch of those Starkies of Leigh and Pennington, 1 places 
some twenty miles to the south of Preston, who for centuries 
had owned and tilled their own land as yeomen farmers, 
and who traced their descent from forefathers of gentle 
and knightly birth. Their old manorial homestead, Alden 
Hall in Bedfordshire, of no great size, but picturesque 
exceedingly, is standing to the present day. The founder 
of one branch of the family was a certain Nicholas Starkie, 
son of Edmund Starkie of Huntroyd in the county of 
Lancaster. The name reappears in more than one genera- 
tion, and it was the name borne by Susannah's only brother. 
Of him we know nothing save that he was an ensign of 
the fifty-seventh regiment of foot and afterwards Captain 

See The Starkie Family, by T. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., 1880. 
C 1 
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of the twenty-first regiment. Possibly Thomas Coutts 
advanced money to enable him to buy his commission 
and his promotions. He contrived to save a few hundreds, 
which were invested in an annuity which brought him in 
£35 a year, and was paid through Coutts' Bank. In 1786 
he retired on half-pay, and until his death in 1809 lived 
in the modest dwelling which his brother-in-law com- 
missioned his partner, Sir E. Antrobus, to buy in his own 
name. He married, April 6, 1791, Elizabeth Goddle, the 
daughter of a Norfolk farmer. After, perhaps before 
his death, his wife and only child Jane, assisted by a Mrs 
Wright who lived in their house, kept a small day-school. 
To judge by her portrait, a sketch in pastels, Jane Starkie 
was a handsome girl and looked like a lady. I believe 
that in her youth she injured herself by lifting some 
heavy piece of furniture and was crippled for life. Her 
parents may have found it difficult to live as gentlefolk, 
but they were the fortunate possessors of antique, that is 
eighteenth- century furniture, still in the possession of 
their friend's friends, which would awaken the envy of 
dealers or collectors, and, what is perhaps more to their 
honour, they were highly respected in their own neighbour- 
hood. Father, mother, and daughter, side by side with 
their friends the Wrights, lie buried in Fulham Churchyard ; 
and now after the lapse of one hundred years, their graves 
are neither forgotten nor neglected. Was Captain Nicholas 
Starkie admitted as "some poor, nigh-related guest, that 
may not rudely be dismissed " to the stately homes of 
Stratton Street or Holly Lodge ? There is no evidence, but 
it would make a prettier tale if we could certainly say yes ! 
At any rate it is pleasant to think that the kind-hearted 
Duchess, who had known what it was to be scant o' gold, 
did much to ease Miss Starkie's declining years, and that 
she sometimes ordered her chariot to drive in the direction 
of Walham Green. 

The brothers quarrelled over the marriage, and in a 
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letter to the Messrs Hoare of 1775, James Coutts remarks 
that brothers who had wives ought not to be partners in 
a bank — but as Mrs James Coutts died March 28, 1760, 
three years before his brother's marriage, there was only one 
wife to make mischief or create difficulties. Perhaps he 
thought that so rash and unconventional a proceeding would 
damage the bank in the eyes of his "titled constituents." 
But business was business, and with whatever breach of 
social intercourse in their homes the brothers did not dissolve 
partnership, and, apparently, continued to meet at coffee 
houses and bachelor parties. The newly-married couple 
took up their quarters at No. 80 St Martin's Lane as tenants 
or joint occupants of a house which belonged to a well-known 
physician and accoucheur, Dr Maxwell Garthshore. Here 
their children were born and here they lived till the end 
of 1775 or the spring of 1776. To say nothing of her 
daughters, who were ladies of high degree, two of Susannah's 
granddaughters were peeresses in their own right, and her 
great-grandson was an earl. It is unlikely that they blushed 
for, or troubled themselves about their plebeian foremother, 
but if they had been curious about such matters they might 
have discovered a chivalrous strain in her remoter ancestry. 
If Tom Coutts himself knew and boasted of the " Starkie 
pedigree," Caleb Whitefoord, who was a scholar and a wit, 
and a friend in need, when love and unwisdom were plotting 
in secret, may have " quizzed " him by repeating some 
well-known lines which Nature wrote and Horace 
plagiarized : — 

Nescias an te generum beati 
Phyllidis flavae decorent parentes : 
Regium certe genus et Penates 
Maeret iniquos. 1 

1 For aught you know your nut-brown maid 
Is some great Princess in disguise : 
Her father may have served a trade, 

But Queens might envy those dark eyes ! 



CHAPTER III 

(1692-1810) 

JAMES COUTTS AND THE STRAND BANKING-HOUSE 
"One shall be taken and another left." 

THE founders of the banking-house of Coutts 
and Co. were a certain John Campbell and 
his partner George Middleton, who did business 
at " The Signe of the Three Crownes" next to the 
Globe Tavern in the Strand, nominally as goldsmiths, but 
actually as bankers, at least as early as 1692. They were 
not the originators or sponsors of " banking " in England. 
Mr Francis Child, goldsmith, had started his banking 
concern in Fleet Street in 1666, and a few doors to the 
west of " Child's " stood the next ancient shop that of 
Messrs Snowe and Donne ; but in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century Campbell and Middleton were the 
only bankers in London west of Temple Bar. Of John 
Campbell himself nothing is known save that he made his 
will in 1712, leaving a fourth part of the net profits of his 
business to George Middleton and the other three parts 
to be held in trust for his children. He is said, like others 
of his name, to have been related to the Duke of Argyll 
(presumably, John, the second Duke of Argyll and Green- 
wich, " great in council, great in war "), and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that he owed much to his support 
and patronage. Be that as it may, the shop at the Sign 
of the Three Crowns * was a Whig house and a Scotch house. 

1 The tradition or legend that John Campbell started his banking business 
in St Martin's Lane rests on the authority of Edmund Marjoribanks, a 
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EDWARD MARJORIBAXKS, TARTNER IN THE HANK (1707) 
From an oil painting in t lie possession 0/ Messrs. C otitis e~ Co. 
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In 1712, when John Campbell died or left his business in 
the hands of George Middleton, he could number among 
his " titled constituents " such names as the Dukes of 
Queensberry and Montrose, the Earls of Glasgow, Morton, 
Rosebery, and Wemyss, and a score of other nobles, all, or 
almost all, in the peerage of Scotland. At that date the 
annual profits of the house had reached a thousand pounds. 
He left at least three children, George Campbell, his son 
and successor, and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. 
Mary Campbell married her father's partner, George Middle- 
ton, and by him was the mother of two daughters, 
Margaret, who married John Dalrymple, afterwards fifth 
Earl of Stair, financier and economist, nicknamed the 
" Cassandra of the State," and Elizabeth, who married 
Patrick Crawfurd of Drumsoy and Auchinames. John 
Campbell's younger daughter, Elizabeth, married John 
Peagrim (or Peagrum) of Colchester, and had one daughter, 
Mary or Molly. 

From 1712 to 1728 George Middleton reigned alone. 
In 1729 George Campbell came of age, and for the next 
seventeen years (a third partner, a nephew of Middleton's 
named David Bruce, was added in 1741) the business was 
carried on by George Middleton and his brother-in-law 
George Campbell, the founder's son. In 1746 Middleton 
died and from 1747-175 1 George Campbell and David 
Bruce divided the spoils. 

In 1751 Bruce died, and for two years, 1752-1754, George 
Campbell, in his turn, reigned alone. Then came another 

relative of Thomas Coutts and a partner in the bank. But the name of 
John Campbell is not to be found in the rate-books of St Martins-in-the-Fields, 
or in the register of the Goldsmith's Company. It is certain that the site 
of the bank or goldsmith's shop at the " Signe of the Three Crownes," was 
on the south side of the Strand, and between Spur's Alley and Brewer's 
Yard (see map to face p. 67 of bk. vi. of vol. ii. of Stow's Survey of London, 
1720), and not in St Martin's Lane. If John Campbell carried on business 
before he was settled at the Three Crowns (circa 1696) it must have been 
in partnership with his father or some other relative. 
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change. In the autumn of 1754 James Coutts, of the firm 
of Coutts Brothers and Co. of the President's Stairs, Edin- 
burgh, in the course of a visit to his eldest and youngest 
brothers, Patrick and Thomas Coutts, who were in charge 
of the London branch of the same firm, met, perhaps loved, 
and in 1755 married Mary Peagrim, who lived with her 
bachelor uncle George Campbell and was destined to inherit 
his fortune. The result of this marriage was that James 
Coutts severed partnership with his brother John and was 
taken into Campbell's bank as partner and joint-proprietor. 
In 1760 George Campbell died, and then, or soon after, 
James Coutts assumed as his junior partner his younger 
brother, who for some years previously had managed the 
London branch of the Edinburgh firm. At length, in June 
1775, Thomas Coutts bought out his brother James, and 
for a short while reigned both as owner and sole proprietor 
of the Strand banking-house. 

In itself this addition and subtraction of names is a tale 
of little meaning, but to follow either the history or the 
romance of Thomas Coutts it is essential to know something 
of the events which led to the merging of a Scottish in an 
English firm of bankers, and of the causes and chances 
which made the youngest member of the one the head of 
the other. The efficient cause was no doubt the personal 
worth and aptitude of the man, but the determining accident 
was his brother's marriage. 

James Coutts, the Lord Provost's third son, was born 
March 10, 1737. He actually served his apprenticeship 
in the old firm of John Coutts and Co., and at his father's 
death, and long before he came of age, acted as partner. 
Not the least successful he was certainly the least agreeable 
member of his family. " Never having been out of Edin- 
burgh/' says Sir W. Forbes, " he had not those polished 
manners which his two elder brothers had acquired by 
living abroad and mixing with the world." 

But his position as a London banker and as senior partner 
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in the house of Coutts Brothers and Co., and perhaps the fact 
that he was his father's son, gave him a seat in Parliament 
as member for the City of Edinburgh. He was returned 
in 1763, and in spite of a nervous break-down when he 
attempted to make a speech, he retained his seat till 1768. 
" In consequence, " says Lord Dundonald, 1 " of some strange 
and incoherent language in the House of Commons, he 
was induced (at the suggestion of and by the persuasion 
of friends) to refrain from attending the House/' But 
whatever his friends advised, or he had undertaken, it 
appears that in the autumn of 1767 he was laying plans 
to continue his parliamentary career. The parliament 
elected in 1761 was now in its last session, and it behoved 
noblemen and others who owned boroughs to provide 
suitable candidates for the next general election who could 
defray the expenses of a contest and pay them for their 
support and interest. At this time (September) Frederick 
Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle, 2 who controlled, or should 
have controlled, the representative of the borough of Morpeth, 
was a young dandy of nineteen, who had just set out on the 
grand tour in company with Lord Fitzwilliam and Charles 
James Fox. His mother, born Isabella Byron, grand-aunt 
of the poet, had been left a widow in 1758 and was now 
married to Sir William Musgrave of Edenhall, M.P. If 
the borough of Morpeth, which was de jure the property 
of the earl, was to be secured for the Whigs, it was necessary 

1 Letter to the Morning Post, March 25, 1822. 

2 Lord Carlisle (1 748-1 825) held office as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in Lord North's Government, and was Lord Privy Seal in the Coalition 
Ministry. He was a poet and playwright, and a collector of works of Art. 
But by some he will be best remembered as the reluctant and inattentive 
guardian of his young cousin, Lord Byron, who, in revenge for real or 
imaginary slights, made mock of him in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
as "Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, pamphleteer." In 1767 he was only a 
" petit-maltre," travelling, says Rogers {Table Talk, pp. 73, 74), " from Paris 
to Lyons for the express purpose of buying waistcoats." Perhaps it 
was these waistcoats which prevented him from answering his stepfather's 
letters by return of post. ( Vide ante, pp. 40-42.) 
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to be beforehand with candidates, and hence the following 
letters from Sir William to his stepson : — 

MSS. Earl of Carlisle. V. III. Rep. 15, p. 217 seq. 

1767, Oct. 29, London. — I have this moment received 
yours of the 25th inst., and am very happy to find you 
approve of my endeavours to establish your interests 
at Morpeth. For this purpose I have now been in town 
several days attending on the Duke of G(rafton), to fix 
the candidates. Couts (sic) the banker in the Strand, 
will certainly be one, and I think there can be no other 
objection to him than his being a Scotsman ; but as the 
people who are in opposition to you chose Lord G(arlies) 
at the last election they have no ground to raise any 
clamour now. 

MSS. of the Earl of Carlisle. App. VI. Rep. 15, H.M.C. 

Sir William Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 

1767, Nov. 10, London. — I am now to acquaint you 
that I have at last settled the candidates for Morpeth 
with the Duke of G(rafton). They are a Mr [Nicholas] 
Linwood and Coutts, both of them members in the pre- 
sent Parliament ; the first for Stockbridge and a director 
of the S(outh) S(ea) Company ; the other for Edinburgh 
and a great banker in the Strand. 

My dear Lord, I have scarce a moment to spare, but 
I must urge you not to neglect sending me in the most 
expeditions manner the letters I formerly desired, and 
this which I have just mentioned to recommend your 
candidates, without which I can scarce pretend to send 
them down to Morpeth . . . this election, so that I 
hope you will not neglect a moment sending me a letter 
to the purport I have desired ; and then I think there 
is nothing on this side the water which need detain you 
a moment longer at Paris, but you may proceed with as 
much diligence as you please in your further progress. 
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Coutts is so well known that I need say nothing of him. 
In short, your candidates are as good men as could 
have been thought of, and as they are both known to 
be worth £100,000 each I think they will deter any others 
from disturbing you, for as to Eyre we laugh at him and 
know we can buy him off whenever we please, but wish 
to have such an antagonist as it keeps others from 
appearing. . . . 

Sir William Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 

1767, Nov. 20, London. — I wrote to you the last time 
in the greatest spirits, having overcome all difficulties 
and delays and procured two responsible men to be 
your candidates, and I had planned it so that they should 
have made their appearance at Morpeth at the fittest 
time, and that every person who had any concern there 
should have been in motion at the same time in their 
support. In short, as far as human foresight could go, 
I thought I had insured success, but Mr Coutts, who 
has been so long fixed upon, thought proper to fail of the 
appointment and it is all dashed to the ground, and we 
must begin to build again as well as we can. . . . 

Sir William Musgrave to Lord Carlisle. 

iy6y, Dec. 1, London. — You must excuse me, my dear 
Lord, if I expressed myself with any peevishness in my 
last at your not answering my letters, for I was at that 
time most heartily vexed. All the letters from Morpeth 
concurred in assuring me that if the candidates had met 
and begun their canvass at the time I had appointed 
the Borough would have been secured with the greatest 
ease, but at the time I wrote I was told all was in the 
utmost confusion, for I could hear no account of either 
of our candidates for almost ten days ; in short, a series 
of unlucky accidents concurred to destroy the fairest 
plan and expectations, chiefly owing to Coutts 's duplicity, 
folly and absurdity, who had done everything to betray 
your interest and disoblige your friends ; and when we 
met here in town, I found him capable of denying his 
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own writing and retracing his most solemn promises, so 
that I was obliged to put an end to every transaction 
with him, and desire the Duke of G(rafton) to recommend 
some other person ; and he has accordingly named Peter 
Beckford, Esq., who is to set out to-morrow or Thursday 
with Mr Linwood for Morpeth. . . . 

To complete the story, neither of Lord Carlisle's candidates 
were successful, and Sir William advised that " an arrange- 
ment " should be come to with the despised Eyre, who 
headed the poll. 

At this time James Coutts was only thirty-four years of 
age, but it is evident that he had begun to show signs of 
mental aberration. In some genial mood when he was 
at his best he had undertaken to contest Morpeth, and when 
the " fit returned " he was constrained to back out of his 
obligations at the expense of reason and of honour. If his 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is a good likeness he had 
a florid complexion with strongly marked, well-formed 
features. The general appearance is neither undignified 
nor unpleasing, but there is a trouble in the brow and eye, 
and the face turns away from the spectator. A man of 
coarse fibre and sensual temperament he had warmed, 
perhaps scorched, both hands before the fire of life, with 
the result that he succumbed to physical and mental disease 
before his time. His wife died March 28, 1760, and of 
three children, Frances (Fanny), born March 26, 1756, 
alone survived. There was a kindly side to James Coutts. 
He was warmly attached to his mother's family the Stuarts, 
and as his will shows he had been in the habit of making 
small annual gifts to distant and humble relatives on his 
father's side. He went abroad for his health, and, again, 
in 1776, in the company of (Lord Dundonald says " in the 
care of ") his cousin Lady Stuart and her son John, who 
after his death married his daughter. He was, says Sir 
W. Forbes, attacked by " the same malady " as his eldest 
brother Patrick and died at Gibraltar early in 1778. He is 
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described in the Complete Baronetcy (by G. E. C, 1894) as of 
Hampton, and Whitsome Hill in Berwickshire, a few miles 
east of Allanbank, the ancestral home of the Stuarts, but 
whether he continued to occupy the house in the Strand up 
to or after June 1775 is uncertain. That house as bank 
and bank residence dates from 1739, when the New Exchange 
or British Bourse, as James I. was pleased to christen it, gave 
place to a row of shops. The New Exchange, to judge 
from an old print (reproduced in Mr Austin Brereton's 
History of the Adelfthi, 1907), was like Noah's Ark cut in 
two. There was an upper and a lower arcade, and the 
shops or booths prefigured the modern bazaar or exhibition. 
It occupied the site of the stables of Durham House, a 
row of miserable hovels which edged the Strand between 
Durham Yard and Durham Street and which then, as now, 
formed part of the Cecil estate. Robert Cecil, first Earl 
of Salisbury, built the New Exchange. In 1738 James, 
the sixth Earl of Salisbury, pulled it down, and when 
Coutts and Co. crossed the street and took up their 
quarters in No. 440 Strand in 1900, Robert, third Marquis 
of Salisbury, relet the same premises to the London County 
Council. 

For a while the New Exchange (British Bourse did not 
"catch on") was popular and fashionable; Samuel Pepys 
seems to have gone there most days to buy lace for Mrs 
Pepys, to drink whey or to philander with the shopkeepers' 
wives. Then the fashion changed, and the mercers, following 
the fashion, the arcades were demolished and a row of 
eleven shops were built on their site. 

A lease of No. 59 Strand, the middle shop of the row, 
for sixty-nine years from Christmas, 1738, was signed, Feb. 
28, 1738, by the Earl of Salisbury as lessor and George 
Middleton as lessee, and, in 1739, Messrs Middleton and 
Campbell moved up the Strand, from the " Signe of the 
Three Crownes," to their new quarters. Thirty years 
later when the Adam Brothers were developing their 
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building estate they were employed as architects to rebuild 
or reconstruct No. 59. 

There is a well-known tradition that before Durham 
Yard was raised into the " Adelphi " Thomas Coutts 
stipulated that a " vista " should be left open, to preserve 
a view of the Surrey hills from the back windows of No 59, 
and that Robert Street was designed for that purpose. 
Whatever happened could not have happened so. The 
streets and buildings which constitute the " Adelphi/' 
including Robert Street, Adelphi Terrace, and the home 
or offices of the " Society of Arts " in John Street, were 
finished before Thomas Coutts was lessee of No. 59 or 
lived in " strength and state " over the shop. It is a fact 
that on December 29, 1774, 1 James Coutts procured by 
purchase from the Adam Brothers the ground lease of a 
strip of land (eighty-three feet deep by twenty-three feet in 
width), bounded on the north by William Street and on 
the south by John Street, and that for sixty-five years 
(1775-1840), until the central hall of the old bank was 
erected, the dwelling - rooms of the bank premises did 
look down Robert Street to the open country and hills 
across the Thames. But on his own showing the purchase 
of this narrow strip, which involved byway of bait or bribe 
a loan of £4000 on the security of houses in Adelphi Terrace, 
was contrary to his wish and approval. Even now from 
the upper windows of the offices of the London County 
Council, once the nurseries and bedrooms of the Coutts 
family, Streatham Common and the Addington Hills, wind 

1 The Memorandum of Agreement, of Dec. 29, 1774, signed and 
sealed by John Adam (by virtue of a power of attorney to James Adam), 
Robt. Adam, James Adam and William Adam, stipulates that the brothers 
" should procure from the Trustees of his Grace the Duke of St Albans a 
good and valid separate lease of all the piece or parcel or quantity of ground, 
etc. — for a term of ninety -two years and one quarter of a year from Christmas 
Day now last part " — in consideration of the sum of £870 to be paid by 
James Coutts. As there is no mention of any such lease in the synopsis 
of "old leases," drawn up by Mr Edmund Marjoribanks in 1 861, it is possible 
that the Agreement was not carried out. 
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and weather permitting, may still be seen. In spite of 
dates and leases and " all that is at enmity with joy," the 
tradition rests on fact. However Thomas Coutts secured 
or came by his " vista/' there can be little doubt that for 
many a long year he enjoyed it, pointed it out to guests, 
and boasted of it to his friends. He was a Scotsman, a 
stranger in a strange land, and as Byron was stirred to 
the quick when he first caught sight of the Malvern Hills, 
miniature mountains though they were, it may be that 
something in the nature of a hill, a broken sky-line, that 
and nothing more, served to remind him of " Nature and 
the North," of " scenes long known and loved before." x 

Bit by bit the bank enlarged its borders. In April 1775 
James Coutts took a lease of No. 17 John Street (one of the 
"Adelphi" Streets, which runs parallel with the Strand), 
and thirteen years later Thomas Coutts added No. 16 to 
the bank premises. At this time communication between 
the house in the Strand and the house over the way was 
by an underground passage, which was finally closed only 
a few years ago. In 1799 Thomas Coutts took a lease of 
Nos. 1 and 2 William Street, and procured an Act of Parlia- 
ment (39 Geo. III. 1799) permitting him to build a stone 
bridge (not unlike the " Bridge of Sighs ") across William 
Street, connecting the first floor of No. 59 with the offices, 
which extended from William Street to John Street. Of 
this bridge and of it alone he possessed the fee simple. 

In 1807 he acquired part of a Baptist Chapel which occu- 
pied the space westward between the offices approached 
by the bridge and Durham Yard or James Street, and 
finally, in 1810, a second Strand house, No. 58, was thrown 
into and added to No. 59. In addition to these " houses " 
Thomas Coutts acquired between 1802 and 1817 successive 
flats in Adelphi Chambers, the block of buildings at the 

1 If his father, mindful of his own boyhood, sent his motherless children 
to be brought up at Montrose, the view from Coutts' Close across the basin 
to the distant mountains can never have passed out of their recollection. 
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west corner of John Street. The lease of the first floor, 
dated March 28, 1802 } was assigned to him by Isaac 
D' Israeli. In short, before he died Thomas Coutts was 
leaseholder of a Strand frontage of sixty by sixty feet, 
and of almost the whole block of buildings which separates 
John Street from William Street. I have said nothing 
of the stables which whoso, in Byron's phrase, " turns 
to pilgrim, " may still discern with such feelings as become 
the spot. Perhaps it would be enough to say that the 
bank was a very big bank indeed, and that down to the 
days when Miss Burdett Coutts held sway and endorsed the 
leases it continued to spread and grow. 

The upper portion of the house in the Strand, as rebuilt 
in 1769, was a spacious and even splendid dwelling-place. 
The dining-room and drawing-room were decorated with 
" Adam " mantelpieces and furnished with rare and costly 
cabinets. Thomas Coutts was not a connoisseur or collector 
of pictorial works of art, but the portraits of ancestors, 
and partners and friends which are now in the Board Room 
of the present bank, and others which cannot be traced, 
hung from the walls. The drawing-room was decorated 
with the famous " China " paper, 2 representing the culture 
and gathering of the tea-plant, which had been sent home 
to Thomas Coutts by his friend, Lord Macartney, who 
conducted the embassy to China in 1792. Here for more 
than twenty years Thomas Coutts made his home, and here 
his three beautiful daughters grew up to womanhood. 

Within this period the annual profits from the bank 
which fell to his share had mounted from £3254 to over 
£25,000. It was not till he had won the battle that some- 
what reluctantly he turned westward and ceased to live 
over the " Shop " in the Strand. 

1 Isaac D'Israeli was married to Miss Basevi, January 13, 1802. The 
bachelor's " chambers," was, no doubt, vacated on the occasion of the 
marriage. 

8 Vide post, p. 290. 
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CHAPTER IV 

(1766-1778) 

THE DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP — A FAMILY QUARREL 

"Equalities are so weighed." — King Lear, I. i. 
"The Lady loves her Will."— Old Ballad. 

TO resume the history of the bank. The re- 
manning of the staff in Jeffrey's Square led, 
as might have been foreseen, to grave and 
serious difficulties. The three years' agreement 
between Robert Henries, James Hunter, and the Coutts 
Brothers was running out, and the younger partners were 
unwilling to continue on the same footing. The selection 
of partners had been left to the Coutts as managers by 
inheritance, but, from the first, this stipulation was found 
to be intolerable. Mr Cochrane was hampered with business 
debts outside the bank. He knew nothing of banking, 
and was useless as a partner, and as neither he nor his wife 
were good managers, their household expenses were more 
than the profits of the bank could bear. Herries and 
Hunter said that the Cochranes must go, while James and 
Thomas Coutts upheld their uncle and aunt and would 
not listen to reason. At length, after months of friction 
and wrangling, common sense prevailed. Mr and Mrs 
Cochrane were pensioned off, and a fresh deed of partner- 
ship was signed (January 1766). But in the meantime, 
instead of making their young and prosperous partners 
their devoted adherents they had turned them into rivals, 
if not into future opponents. One of them, Sir William 
Forbes, who was the soul of chivalry and was under obligations 
to the Coutts family then and afterwards, was reluctantly 

47 
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overborne by his friends, but he knew that they were in 
the right, and would not sacrifice their vital interests or 
his own to sentiments of gratitude. It must be noted 
that the combined annual profits of the Edinburgh 
and London houses were little over £2500 a year, and that 
after their uncles Cochrane and Stephen, and the three 
partners Herries, Hunter, and Forbes, had taken their share 
and a sum of £700 reserved for the custody and maintenance 
of Patrick Coutts,the balance to be divided between James 
and Thomas must have been inconsiderable. The brothers 
seem to have kept up their old connection with the two 
houses partly for old sake's sake, and partly to find occupa- 
tion and an income for their relatives. It was magnificent, 
but it was not business, and if Sir W. Forbes tells the whole 
of the story their perversity lost them a great opportunity. 
Robert Herries, who on entering the firm in Jeffrey's 
Square had retained his interest in the wine-trade, had 
recently advanced his fortunes by obtaining the post of 
correspondent of the Farmers-general of France for the 
purchase of tobacco. Prompted by his experience as a 
traveller on the Continent and as merchant in many 
lands he had worked out a scheme for the issue of circular 
notes. He seems to have given the Messrs Coutts the 
option of standing in with him and helping to organize 
the scheme, and, on their refusal to take the matter up, 
he determined to take the initiative, but as an act of courtesy 
requested them to be bankers to the concern. To this 
latter proposal they assented, but, according to Sir W. Forbes, 
unwisely and a little shabbily belittled the " notes " to 
customers who consulted them on the utility and validity 
of the new method. The result was that Herries and 
other members of the family in partnership with Sir William 
Maxwell and others opened the " London Exchange Banking 
Company " in St James* Street, and the " Exchange/' 
irresistibly and immediately, developed into an ordinary 
banking business. It stands to reason that a new West 
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End bank could not have added to the wealth and prosperity 
of the house in the Strand. I have not seen the correspondence 
which passed between Mr Herries and the brothers Coutts, 
but it would be interesting to know what the latter had 
to say for themselves, and how far the brothers were at 
one in their procedure. The story as told by Sir W. Forbes 
convicts them of a want of foresight and of enterprise. 
Be that as it may, the clash of wits and the divergence of 
interests between Robert Herries and his partners on the 
one hand, and James and Thomas Coutts on the other, 
brought matters to a climax, and, in 1771, the old house 
in Edinburgh and its London branch passed into the hands 
of Robert Herries, Sir William Forbes, and James Hunter. 
If banks may be regarded as " beings breathing thoughtful 
breath " the firm of John Coutts and Co., which began 
life on the " President's Stairs" about 1730, may be said 
to survive in the person of its representatives the Union 
Bank of Scotland and Messrs Lloyd of St James' Street, 
while " Coutts and Co.," of 440 Strand, are, under another 
name, the lineal descendants of Campbell and Middleton of 
the "Three Crowns, next to the Globe Tavern in the Strand." 
It is quite possible that in divesting themselves both 
of the profits and the liabilities, direct and indirect, of 
their father's bank and its London off-shoot, the brothers 
were gainers rather than losers, for, except in 1763, 
the year which followed the Peace of Paris, when their 
normal profits were quintupled, the fortunes of the bank, 
with considerable fluctuations from year to year, slowly 
but steadily improved. In 1761, when James Coutts was 
sole partner, his profits amounted to £5800, while ten years 
later, in 1771, the joint profits of the brothers were close 
upon £9000. During the next three years x there was a 

1 The year 1772 was a year of bankruptcy and failure. Ten London 
and almost as many Scottish houses stopped payment. Fears were 
entertained for the safety of the house in the Strand (see Letter from 
H. S. Woodfall to C. Whitefoord, June 23, 1772. Whitefoord Papers, 1898, 
pp 154, 155), but the alarm proved groundless ; James and Thomas Coutts 

D 1 
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considerable decrease, but in 1775, the last year of partner- 
ship when Thomas Coutts was sole manager, the joint 
profits amounted to £9700. The rise and fall of profits 
corresponded, no doubt, to a great extent with the general 
condition of the country and the state of the money market, 
but an increase of average profits over a period of three 
or four years could only be attributed to the business 
capacities of the partners and their reputation for prudence, 
reticence, and foresight. They had in their keeping the 
affairs of great noblemen and landowners, and they were 
consulted on financial questions by state officials and 
members of the government. If James and Thomas Coutts 
were to hold their own they must be above suspicion. 
Now it had for some time past been a matter of general 
knowledge that James Coutts was not always master of 
his words and actions. His behaviour to his clerks in 
the presence of customers was violent and unseemly, and 
for long periods he was incapable of attending to business. 
For many years Thomas Coutts did his brother's share of 
the work as well as his own and said nothing, but as time 
went on, and there was a marked increase of mental and 
moral perversity, he determined to persuade or force his 
brother to retire, and to take the entire management of 
the bank into his own hands. There were lucid intervals 
of longer or shorter duration when James Coutts recovered 
the full use of his faculties and could reason and be reasoned 
with. He seems to have consented more or less willingly 
to a separation of partnership, but when the time came 
for arranging terms and details he tried to put off the evil 
day, and when that became impossible to make or extract 
th^ best possible terms for himself. 

The internal economies of the bank and its future 
stability were of sufficient importance to enlist the services 

and the Edinburgh bank/which still bore the name of John Coutts and Co., 
weathered the storm. But in 1772 there was a drop in the annual profit 
and a further and heavier decline in 1773. 
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of the Earls of Bute and Rochford as arbitrators. Lord 
Bute had opened an account with the bank as early as 
1742, and it was, no doubt, with his good will, and perhaps 
at his suggestion, that at the beginning of George the Third's 
reign the Messrs Coutts were appointed or retained as 
bankers to the King's Privy Purse. Lord Rochford 
(William Henry de Nassau Zulestein) who had served as 
ambassador at Paris and had recently held office as Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department was also a prominent 
personage among the " King's Friends." The negotiation 
was a difficult and delicate operation, and the business 
details seem to have been left to Lord Rochford and to 
Lord Bute's younger brother, the Right Honourable James 
Stuart Mackenzie, 1 who was married to a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyll. It is difficult to believe that the 
sole interest at stake was the adjudication of claims 
between the acting and the retiring partner. The arbi- 
trators were concerned on their own account, and as 
representatives of other important customers who were 
indebted to the bank for money advanced on bond, but 
there can be little doubt that their services were solicited, 
perhaps offered, as confidential advisers of the King. 
It was of the utmost importance, not only to Thomas 
Coutts but to his august employers and clients, that James 
Coutts should be removed from a position which he could 
no longer hold, and to procure his assent to a total and 
final dissolution of partnership. There is no evidence 
as to the precise date when the negotiations were set on 
foot, but by February 15, 1775, matters were so far advanced 
that James Coutts was induced to sign an " Indenture of 
Dissolution of Co-par tnery." According to the " Inden- 

1 When George Grenville took office as First Lord of the Treasury in 
May 1763, he stipulated that the " king must promise never again to con- 
sult Lord Bute and must deprive his brother Mackenzie of the office of privy 
seal of Scotland." . . . The King " had promised Mackenzie his office for 
life and declared that ' he should disgrace himself ' if he took it from him. 
Nevertheless, Grenville forced him to give way." The Political History of 
England, by William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., 1903, p. 67. 
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ture," he was to cease to be partner on March 25, 
but on the plea that his signature was procured 
under improper conditions, when he was hardly respon- 
sible for his actions, James declined to complete the 
transactions till Midsummer's Day. Apart from side issues, 
judgment was demanded from two opposite points of view. 
James Coutts maintained that the good- will of the bank 
belonged to him in right of his wife, and that by admitting 
his brother into partnership he had made his fortune. 
Thomas Coutts, on his part, informed the arbitrators that 
circumstances had made his senior's resignation inevitable, 
that he had done all the work, and that the large income 
which James had drawn during the past ten years had been 
earned and acquired for him, and in spite of him ; and that 
apart from the ownership of capital stock, and apart from 
considerations of equity, the " good- will " of the concern 
had passed out of his brother's hands and was vested in 
the working, not in the sleeping partner. Lord Bute 
was out of town, and does not appear to have taken an 
active part in the arbitration, but Lord Rochford and 
Stuart Mackenzie, aided or hampered by Mr Hugh Seton 
of Touch (a brother of Lady Stuart of Allanbank), who 
was in the confidence of James Coutts, were at pains to 
put A B cases before other bankers and men of business 
in order to arrive at an equitable decision. At length, 
on June 7, after James Coutts had gone abroad for his 
health, the award was delivered. The arbitrators decided 
that the elder brother should cease to be partner and 
relinquish all control over the property or management 
of the bank, in consideration of an annuity of £600 for life. 
He was to be permitted to draw out his share (£8000) of the 
capital stock, together with " the profit and costs," at once, 
and he was to hand over the lease of the bank premises 1 

1 The bank premises were held on a lease from the Earl of Salisbury 
to George Middleton, Esq., for 69 years from 1738. In 1768 the remainder 
of the said term was sold by Lord and Lady Stair (heirs and representatives 
of George Middleton) to James Coutts for ^2000. 
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to Thomas Coutts for a capital sum of £1600. The 
brothers had pledged themselves to abide by the award, 
whatever it might be; but a year later, June 15, 1776, 
Thomas Coutts informed his friend, Colonel Crawfurd, 
that his " brother would not accept the annuity and refuses 
still to assign the lease of the house in accordance with 
terms of the Award. It would be easy to force him, but 
very disagreeable/' Shortly after this James Coutts 
went abroad, and died at Gibraltar in February 1778. 

There is nothing to show by what means or at what date 
he finally gave way, or whether death took the decision 
out of his hands. 

Talent, Industry, Luck — these were the three Fates 
which spun the web of Tom Coutts' destiny. At forty- 
three years of age he found himself the survivor of three 
elder brothers, whose fortunes had not stood in his way, 
but whose disappearance from the scene left him the heir 
to their chances and opportunities. His brother James 
had made a great match (" Miss Polly Peagrim of Knights- 
bridge, £30,000," as the Gentleman's Magazine for 1755 
puts it, tout court), and he who had married his brother's 
servant stood in his brother's shoes, the beneficiary of his 
brother's marriage portion. It is said of some men that 
whatever they touch turns to gold. If that were all that 
could be said of Thomas Coutts his life might have merited 
half a column of a Biographical Dictionary, or at least 
have served to point the moral of a scandalous pamphlet. 
It is true that slowly, steadily, and in the course of sixty 
years' unremitting attention to business he acquired a 
fortune which in these days would be noticeable, but by 
no means extraordinary. His life is worth writing, not 
because he was the creator and in part the proprietor 
of Coutts' Bank, but because, in the acquisition and the 
administration of his wealth, he became a power in his own 
land and outside it as the friend and adviser of kings and 
princes and ministers of State. Rank appealed to him, 
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the amenities and even the splendour of wealth delighted 
him ; but he cared for none of these things in comparison 
with the ordering of his own life after his own sense of right, 
and as he willed it to run its course. The secret of his 
management of the great was not only the flair of the 
financial potentate, who knew when to be lavish with his 
loans and when to tighten his purse-strings, but the mag- 
netic force of personal dignity. 

It was the lack of this " herb o' grace " that marred the 
career of his brother James, even before he showed signs 
of mental disease. His younger brother must have suffered 
much at his hands directly and indirectly from the com- 
plaints and criticisms of customers before he was driven to 
consult a physician and to communicate his report of 
the case to others. But it is impossible to read the corre- 
spondence without some grains of pity for the supplanted 
partner who was to be compelled to make his own quietus, 
albeit, to quote a memorable phrase, it was a " regrettable 
necessity/' 

" His retirement," wrote his wife's cousin, John Crawford, 
" was not only proper, but absolutely necessary. No 
sensible man would have dealt with the shop if Mr James 
Coutts had continued in the business. As to the terms on 
which they have parted, they are not such as they ought 
to be. But that is not the fault of Mr Thomas Coutts — a 
man in poor Mr C.'s situation ought not to be a banker." 
None the less, sunt lachrymce rerum. There must have 
been truth, discount it as one may, in the obituary tribute 
of a legatee — " I need not tell you, my dear Caleb, that 
such a heart as he was possessed of is very rare to be met 
with, and I despair of ever meeting with its equal again." 

In the autumn of 1776 James Coutts and his daughter 
Fanny, accompanied by his aunt, Lady Stuart, and her 
eldest son, went abroad for his health, to return no more ; 
and thenceforth the house in the Strand was left in the 
undisturbed possession of Thomas Coutts and his family. 
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It must have been a strange experience, a mixture of triumph 
and amusement for Susannah Coutts, when she returned 
as mistress to the place whence she had set out, perhaps 
in secret, certainly in disgrace, on a May morning in 1763 ; 
but there was neither historian nor bard, sacred or other- 
wise, to celebrate the event. To Fanny Coutts, who had 
taken her place as mistress of the home, the new regime 
at the house in the Strand must have been peculiarly 
distasteful ; and, when her father died, so far from regarding 
her uncle as her next friend and protector, she rejected 
his advice and in the end declined all further intercourse. 
She had been led to believe by her father that his brother 
had been unduly favoured by the arbitration, and she had 
fallen in love and made up her mind to marry her cousin, 
John Stuart. Tom Coutts was against this marriage, and 
opposed it directly and indirectly by every means in his 
power. He thought that the match had been unscrupulously 
and indelicately manoeuvred by Lady Stuart whilst the 
young lady was under her protection, and the immediate 
object was to lay hands on her prospective fortune for the 
purpose of repairing and re-establishing the fortunes of 
the house of Allanbank. He thought meanly of the future 
baronet's health and character, and above all he disapproved 
of the connection on account of the " unpleasant things " 
which had occurred in his own family in former generations 
of the Stuarts — the fact being that members of both families 
in various degrees had shown signs of mental derangement. 
He wrote to Colonel Crawfurd as a friend and trusted 
adviser of his niece. He wrote to his relative and trustee, 
Lord Stair. He wrote to her grandmother, Mrs Peagrim, 
and he wrote to the young lady herself. Her money, he 
explained, was nothing to him. She might make a will 
in favour of Sir John Stuart, but he augured ill of so perilous 
an alliance. It is needless to say that as Lady Stuart 
intended the marriage to take place and the young lady 
was head over ears in love, his interference was worse 
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than fruitless, and that "pretty Fanny'' had her way. 
Nor, it is only fair to add, were her uncle's prophecies 
fulfilled. She was, as in the midst of his wrath he was 
candid enough to admit, sensible and prudent beyond her 
years, and knew how to protect and preserve her very 
substantial " tocher." To give the Stuarts their due, 
neither her father-in-law nor her husband squandered 
the Coutts dollars. Allanbank, which had been mortgaged 
up to the hilt, was sold, and Fanny's son, the fifth and 
last baronet, was at one time an inmate in that aristocratic 
alms house, St Katharine's Hospital, but his mother's for- 
tune remained untouched. For once Tom Coutts' worldly 
wisdom was at fault, but the letters in which he unpacked 
his heart to his several correspondents are characteristic 
and show the man. 

Correspondence 
May to June, 1778 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfurd. 1 

14th May, 1778. Bath. 
Thursday. 
My Dear Sir, 

Sir John Stuart wrote me a letter saying Miss 
Coutts wondered at not hearing from me. I immediately 
wrote to her in the kindest manner I could on Tuesday 
last. To-day I had a letter from Sir John by which it 
would seem Miss Coutts is dying, or likely to fall into 
a consumption, and that Dr Smith attends her. I have 
wrote Sir John my opinion that Dr Smith is a conceited 
fool, and that good air, gentle exercise and Goats' Whey 

1 For Colonel John Walkinshaw Crawfurd, of Crawfurdland, vide post, 
pp. 61-63. There was probably some connection between Colonel Crawfurd 
and Mrs Peagrim's nephew by marriage, Patrick Crawfurd. Hence his 
interest in the marriage of Mrs Peagrim's grand-daughter, Fanny Coutts. 
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is more necessary than physics. If a physician is neces- 
sary, Dr Armstrong / think a good one, but if there is 
any objection to him, why not send for Dr Warren, 1 
or some other eminent man ? For my part I don't 
believe she wants physic. 

I am this moment favoured with your obliging letter. 
Nothing could hurt me more than the match proposed — I 
beg you will tell Mrs Peagrum (sic) my sentiments on this 
subject. I have desired Sir John to show Miss Coutts 
my letter of this date, and I have put a postscript in 
the following words. " I am very sorry to hear arts 
have been used to engage the young lady's affection 
to your son. I do not like relations marrying and can 
never approve of it, and I am sure her father never 
would have consented. I am in this as in everything 
direct open and above board, I hope you will do the same 
and show Miss Coutts this letter." 

If Miss Coutts were to die and leave her fortune to 
Sir John — with all my heart ! I do not want it. But 
I want to see Miss Coutts happy, and do not think this 
match is likely to make her so. 

I have wrote Sir John if Miss Coutts will come down 
here I will go with her to Clifton, or to Goats' Whey at 
Abergany — and said I suppose Lady Stuart must go 
home to mind her family. I don't care how they take it. 

As to coming to town, my health is so bad I cannot 
think of doing it. I have been very ill for some days, 
and to meet a parcel of designing artful people would 
make me worse. 

You may show Miss Coutts my letter if you please, 
or Mrs Peagrum. I have no point in view but Miss 
Coutts's happiness and care not what any body says. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 

Your affectionate, 

and obedient, 

T. Coutts. 

Mrs Coutts sends you her best wishes — should be glad 
to hear from you soon again. 

1 Richard Warren (i 731-1797), M.A., F.R.C.P., afterwards physician 
to George, Prince of Wales. 
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II 

Thomas Coutts to Mrs Peagrim. 

Bath, 18^ May, 1778. 

{Copy) Letter to Mrs Peagrim. 

I Madam 

I have wrote my sentiments very freely and 
honestly to Sir John Stuart, on the mariage plan for 
Miss Coutts, in two letters, and I insisted he should 
show my letters to the young lady. I think if Lady 
Stuart has any regard to her character she will go home 
to her family, and take her son with her, and if Sir John 
is the worthy honest man I always took him to be he 
will not only insist on his lady and son leaving Miss 
Coutts to herself but that all the friends and relations 
of her father and mother shall have free access to Miss 
Coutts, and every opportunity of giving their sentiments 
and opinion if they please. For my own part I profess 
myself totally disinterested, and having no point in view 
but her happiness which I have so much at heart as that 
of my own children, and I think it a hard and cruel 
thing that she should be beset or made a prey of. Nobody 
can object to Sir John Stuart's family, but if he himself 
or Lady Stuart could set Miss Coutts' s fortune out of 
the question, I am sure they would not wish to marry 
her to their son. Many unfortunate disagreeable things 
have happened in my family, as well as in Sir John's, 
and to join the children of these two families together is 
making a certain accumulation of misery. I am sorry to 
revive the memory of disagreeable things, which it is the 
interest of my own family should be forgot ; and nothing 
could make me think of doing it but seeing the whole 
happiness of Miss Coutts's future life at stake. 

If Sir John Stuart shows Miss Coutts my letter, sends 
Lady Stuart home, and leaves Miss Coutts among her 
father's friends and her mother's relations to hear their 
opinions, and if after all this she prefers Mr Stuart 
to other men, I shall no longer object to the match and 
Sir John's conduct will be blameless. But, otherwise, 
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he as well as Lady Stuart will certainly be despised by 
the world, and most justly by all that know the circum- 
stances of the story. I beg and insist you will show this 
letter to Sir John Stuart, and to Miss Coutts, and what- 
ever is the consequences, I shall have the satisfaction 
of having done my duty, by giving a free, open and 
disinterested opinion ; and perhaps it may also be a 
satisfaction to you to join your endeavours on the same 
occasion. 

I am, Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(signed) Thomas Coutts. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

12th June, 1778. 

. . . Having thought it my duty to give my opinion 
in strong terms to all concerned on the marriage intended 
between Miss Coutts and Sir John Stuart's son, I suppose 
it is considered as an injury never to be forgiven, for in 
return to two letters, wrote with the most sincere affection 
and in the kindest terms, she has never replied till to-day 
in the words following. 

" Sir, 

I have received both your letters and seen all those 
to Sir John Stuart, likewise been told of others wrote 
to indifferent people, of which I had desired Mr Brown 
to inform you, not wishing to enter a correspondence 
with you, therefore only trouble you with this to inclose 
Lord Stair's letter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Frances Coutts." 

This so far is agreeable to me that I am now at no loss 
how to act, as there must be an end of all intercourse. 

Lady Stuart has brought the whole about and, I know 
very well, has with great art endeavoured to blow the 
coal of dissension between my brother and me for many 
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years past, from interested motives, which I paid no 
regard to, but the success she has met with in working 
on the young lady hurts me exceedingly, not only on 
account of the marriage, but on my own account, as 
she is the only remains of a once promising family, and 
I had flattered myself as my affection for her was pure 
and disinterested that I and my family might have had 
the happiness of living with her on the most friendly 
and cordial footing, which I now see with much concern 
and sorrow can never be, and I have only the consolation 
that it does not happen through any fault or neglect 
on my side. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, humble servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

• • • • • • 

The marriage took place on September 16, 1778. A year 
or two later the quarrel was made up, and though it does 
not appear that there was any renewal of intimacy between 
uncle and niece, her son James and her daughters Lilias 
and Agnes were welcomed at Holly Lodge and largely 
befriended by their great-uncle and by the second Mrs 
Coutts. Lady Stuart died October 26, 1809, leaving be- 
hind her the record of a " pious and exemplary life." x 

1 Coutts and Co., 1892, p. 35. 



CHAPTER V 

(1767-1777) 

< 

FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
"Then with Scotland first begin." — Henry V. 1. ii. 

FOR the manner and events of the first thirty-five 
or forty years of the life of Thomas Coutts the 
documentary evidence is sparse and occasional. 
Letters may have been preserved which remain 
undiscovered or have not been placed at my disposal, 
but apart from the researches set on foot by Mr Richardson 
and others and continued for the purposes of this work, 
Sir William Forbes is, in reality, the chief and almost the 
sole source of information. From 1770 onwards there is 
a mass of material, for the most part unpublished. One 
of his principal correspondents was his cousin, Colonel 
John Walkinshaw Crawfurd of Crawfurdland, in the county 
of Ayr. Born in 1721, he saw active service as an officer 
of the 115th Foot at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and, but for 
an honourable, but imprudent and untoward incident in his 
career, he was on the way to military preferment. He was 
a personal friend of the rebel general, Lord Kilmarnock, and 
from motives of friendship and loyalty attended him on the 
scaffold, and for this act of lese-majeste he was placed at the 
bottom of the Army List. As time went on his offence was 
to some extent condoned, for in 1761 he was appointed 
" Falconer to the king " for Scotland ; but in spite of many 
efforts on his own part, and interest made for him by Thomas 
Coutts, he does not seem to have received any command or 
to have regained the goodwill of the military authorities. 

61 
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His mother, born Robina Walkinshaw, was daughter 
and heiress of John Walkinshaw of that ilk, and in right 
of his wife his father had added the name and arms of 
Walkinshaw to those of Crawf urd of Crawf urdland. The un- 
happy Clementina Marie Sophie Walkinshaw, the mistress of 
Prince Charles Edward and mother of the Lady Charlotte 
^tuart, Duchess of Albany, was a distant connection, 
possibly fourth cousin of the Colonel. In her old age she 
corresponded with Thomas Coutts, and was for many years 
a pensioner on his bounty ; and at the date of her first letter, 
which corresponds with the death of Colonel Crawfurd, it 
it possible that he may have regarded the relief of her 
necessities as a legacy from his friend. Of ancient lineage 
(he was said to be the twenty-second John Crawfurd in 
direct descent) , Colonel Crawfurd was the last of his family, 
and on the strength of a comparatively close connection 
through the Kers of Morrieston, he proposed to settle 
the castle and estate of Crawfurdland on Thomas Coutts. 
Contrary to his friend's advice he put off making the settle- 
ment until it was too late. A deed was signed four days 
before his death, and as the statutory period of sixty days 
had not elapsed, and the grantor had not appeared in 
public, " at kirk or in the market-place,' ' after long litigation 
and an appeal to the House of Lords, it was finally decided 
(1806) that Crawfurdland belonged to the heir-at-law, 
Miss Elizabeth Howison Crawfurd, and not to Thomas 
Coutts, or rather his daughter, Fanny, Marchioness of Bute, 
who was to have succeeded to the estate. 

Apart from a Scotch cousinship, there may have been some 
early tie or some intimacy between the Colonel and the 
Stuarts of Allanbank which brought the two men together ; 
or business relations, a sense of mutual obligation, may have 
cemented their union, but, from whatever cause, the rich 
and prosperous London banker conceived a warm, one might 
say a romantic affection for the impoverished laird, the 
owner of a ruined castle and a waste of " wat'ry acres." 
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It is from his letters to Crawfurd that our knowledge of 
his thoughts and opinions on public and private incidents 
of the years 1775 to 1790 is principally derived. 

Another source of information is the Whitefoord Papers, 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1898. The entire 
collection is now in the British Museum, and contains letters 
to and from the Coutts family not included in the volume 
edited by Professor W. S. A. Hewins. Caleb White- 
foord, natural son of Colonel Charles Whitefoord, the hero 
of a desperate but futile rally of the King's forces at the 
battle of Prestonpans, 1 was a contemporary of James 
Coutts and the lifelong friend of both brothers. They 
were not " schule-laddies " together, for Whitefoord was 
educated at James MundelTs Academy, but they knew 
each other at home. Caleb had been intended for the 
ministry, but his father, yielding to his son's objections, 
placed him in the counting-house of his friend Archibald 
Stewart, M.P. for Edinburgh, a wine-merchant settled in 
York Buildings, now reckoned as part of the " Adelphi." 
In 1753, soon after Tom Coutts came up to town, Colonel 
Whitefoord died, and Caleb entered into partnership with 
Thomas Brown, wine-merchant of Craven Street, Strand. 
Henceforward there was a close and intimate connection 
between the Coutts brothers and their neighbours Brown 
and Whitefoord. They shared the secrets of each others' 
business and of their home lives. 

Caleb Whitefoord has his place in the history of his 
times and of his country. He may be described as the 
Corypheus of the " Wits/' He had some vogue as the 
author of political squibs and jeux d' esprit, and as jester 
in ordinary to the Morning Chronicle ; but only a character 
for sound good sense combined with a genius for good 
fellowship could have won him the acquaintance and 
friendship of such men as Adam Smith and Sir Joshua 

1 See Tales of a Grandfather, chap, xviii ; Prose Works, Paris, 1830, 
vii. 817, and Lockhart's Life of Scott, 1837, i. 141. 
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Reynolds, of Goldsmith and Smollett, of Foote and Gar rick 
and Colman, or obtained for him the august approval of 
Dr Johnson. Partly from the accident of neighbourhood, 
he formed a close connection with Benjamin Franklin, 
who in 1757 lodged next door to him in Craven Street, a 
circumstance which long afterwards led to him being chosen 
as Secretary to the Commission which sat in Paris, 1782- 
1783, for arranging the Preliminary Treaty of Peace with 
the United States of America. He was one of those 
men who, without high birth or great talents or official 
rank, make their way to the front by a kind of native 
charm. They are popular schoolboys, clubbable men, 
and their popularity grows while they sleep. Their secret 
dies with them, and their posthumous fame rests on the 
testimony of those who have achieved fame for themselves. 
Caleb Whitefoord had the good fortune to suggest to Oliver 
Goldsmith a postscript to his immortal Retaliation. 

" Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily liv'd, he is now a grave man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun, 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoic'd in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to natt'ry, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter' d around wit and humour at will, 
Whose daily bon mots half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 
What pity, alas ! that so lib'ral a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confin'd ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Yet content ' if the table he set in a roar.' 

• • • « • • m 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 

That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit. 

This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuse, 

1 Thou best humour'd man with the worst humour'd muse.' " 

But the Whitefoord who was the Governor of many 
literary feasts and " kept the table in a roar " was quite 
unknown to fame, when Tom Coutts determined on his own 
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way of life and started house-keeping in St Martin's Lane 
with his niece's nursemaid for a bride. As the marriage 
took place on May 18, 1763, the following memorandum, 
dated 8th December 1763, points to a concealment of the 
fact on the part of the brothers : — 

[Agree] ment. 

Admiral Gordon, Rear Admiral of the White, President. 
James Coutts, Esqr., Banker. 
v Thomas Coutts, Esqr., Ditto. 
Thomas Brown, Wine Merchant, etc. 
John Elliot, 1 Esqr., Captain of the Bellona. 
Caleb Whitefoord, Secretary to the Society. 

James Coutts wagers with John Elliot, that he, the said John Elliot, 
shall be married before James Coutts, Thomas Coutts, Caleb Whitefoord, 
or either of them : The amount of the wager is an entertainment to the 
above six persons and six of their friends — the loser to pay for the 
entertainment, and to make the winner a present of a horse, not under 
thi(rty) (paper torn) price. 

Agreed Nem. con. (That the entertainment be given on Wednesday 
the 21st instant at the St Alban's Tavern in St Albans Street. 

JAMES COUTTS. 

J. ELLIOT. 

Here we have a little colony of Scotsmen who at any rate 
enjoyed their own jokes. One of them, John Elliot, who fought 
at Cape St Vincent, served under Kempenfeldt and rose to be 
Admiral, was second cousin to James and Thomas Coutts, and 
hence, no doubt, his admission to the Club. Indeed, White- 
foord attempted to disabuse the public of a notion, strange to 
say still prevalent, that too large a share of " places of 
trust and profit " was engrossed by his countrymen. 
" Philo- Veritas," as he signed himself, may have proved 
his point, but it is a fact that for many a long year Tom 
Coutts moved in a circle of " London Scottish/' emigrants 

1 John Elliot, third son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Admiral of the Red, M.P. 
for Cockermouth, died 1809. "The capture by Commodore, afterwards 
Admiral, Elliot, of a privateering squadron under Thurot, was considered 
at the time to be a very brilliant exploit ; and it had important results, 
inasmuch as it saved the town of Belfast from imminent destruction." 
Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 1874, i. 23, Note 1. 

E 1 
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like himself, and turned to them for society and support. 
The scene is the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, in St 
Martin's Lane, but the dramatis fiersonce are North Britons. 
His landlord, Dr Maxwell Garthshore, was the son of an 
eminent Scottish minister. The Reverend John Calder, 
who was entrusted with the care of Patrick Coutts, was 
of Scottish origin. Archibald Stuart, son of Lord Provost 
Archibald Stuart, who was accused of betraying Edinburgh 
Castle to the Highland clans in 1746, a Scottish Member of 
Parliament, was settled in York Buildings, a stone's-throw 
from the bank, and Caleb Whitefoord was close at hand 
in Craven Street. He was a seatholder of the Scottish 
National Church in Crown Court, Russell Street, and there, 
or privately in his own house, by the Presbyterian minister, 
his children were baptized. 

A third correspondent, to whom Tom Coutts opens 
his mind on the political and financial questions of 
the day, was John Dalrymple, fifth Earl of Stair. 
The son of a Scottish Baron of Exchequer, grandson 
of the first earl, at one time Lord Justice- Clerk, he 
was called to the Scottish Bar, but afterwards obtained 
a commission as captain in the army. His uncle, the 
second Earl, Field-Marshal and Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the Court of Versailles, had nominated him his successor 
in the peerage, and on his death in 1747 he took his seat 
in the House of Lords as representative peer, and took 
part in the debates and voted ; but a year later, owing to 
an adverse decision of the Committee of Privileges, he was 
disennobled and did not succeed to the family honours 
till the death of his cousin, the third, and his cousin's son, 
the fourth Earl, in 1768. In 1771 he was again returned 
as a representative peer for Scotland, and made use of 
his position to uphold the cause of the American Colonies 
and to oppose measures designed to punish them for 
their resistance to the Home Government and bring them 
into submission, Parliament was dissolved, September 
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30, 1774, and, as might have been expected, Lord Stair 
was not re-elected as a representative peer. Thenceforth 
he devoted his energies to the publication of a series of 
pamphlets, in which he sought to open the eyes of the 
public to the actual state of national finance, and to urge 
the duty and necessity of economy. So gloomy and pessi- 
mistic were his forebodings, that according to Walpole (A 
Catalogue of Royal and Honourable Authors, 1806, v. 166, 
167), he was nicknamed the " Cassandra of the State." 
A Scottish nobleman of ancient lineage and high rank, 
he preaches doctrines which would try the faith of a Little 
Englander of the twentieth century. In one of his later 
pamphlets, Advice and Expostulation with the People (1784), 
his budget-making included such drastic measures as the 
duplication of the land tax and the cession of Canada and 
Gibraltar as expensive luxuries which the nation was unable 
to afford. It is needless to say that he prophesied to the 
winds and that only the pamphlets remain, a curious record 
of a forgotten personality, and illustrative mainly of what 
our ancestors used to call the " perfervidum ingenium " 
of the despised and dreaded North Briton. He had married 
(circ. 1748) Margaret, daughter of George Middleton and 
niece of George Campbell, and in right of his wife at one 
time owned the lease of the bank premises in the Strand. 
Owing to this connection with his brother's family (Lady 
Stair and Mrs James Coutts were first cousins), or because 
he respected him and sympathized with his pro-American 
views, Thomas Coutts played the part of London corre- 
spondent to the banished Lord, who seasoned his exile with 
the bitter sauce of a glowing but acrid rhetoric. From these 
three sources — the Whitefoord Papers, the letters to Colonel 
Crawfurd, and the letters to Lord Stair — we are able to 
trace the outline of the history of Tom Coutts from the 
dissolution of partnership in 1775 to his visit to the 
Continent in 1788. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

October 3, 1767 to December 10, 1777 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

London, 3rd October, 1767. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of your letter of the 18th 
and am much obliged to you for your attention to what 
I said about Captain Rankine : I think he is really a 
very worthy good young man, and I believe he would 
not complain of his father to anybody, though it is 
certainly very hard as he has no other child, that he does 
not spare a small matter to make him easy in his profes- 
sion. He wants nothing for extravagance or expence 
as many of his cloth do, and, in my opinion, any father 
might be happy in such a son. I thought in the country 
you might happen to fall in company with him, and that 
your character of the son, if his name was mentioned, 
might be of use, or that you might say something of his 
case to any person you knew to be intimate, or to have 
any weight with the father. 

My brother is still in the good town [Edinburgh]. I 
flatter myself his matters will go there as he would wish 
as he is very strongly supported by the Duke of Grafton. 
If his health is good there is the less matter : that great 
blessing, and ease of mind are the best things this world 
can bestow — without either what signifies all the rest ? 
So you have lost your friend, the Duke of York. 1 No man, 

1 Edward, Duke of York, born March 14, 1739, a Rear- Admiral and K.G., 
was the second son of Frederick, Prince of Wales. He was George the 
Third's favourite brother. Horace Walpole's friend, William Call, the 
antiquary, says that he was " of an amorous disposition . . . weak and low, 
and in his conversation contemptible — under-sized, baker-kneed, with 
large white eyes and light-coloured hair." UnUke his brother he had a 
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I think, ever had a short life and a merry in greater per- 
fection ! He had knocked up all his attendants but 
Wrottesley. 1 

The town is very dead at present. I think I do not 
remember ever to have seen it so much so — very little 
news stirring. Bradshaw comes into Parliament for 
Harwich in the room of Mr Townshend, 2 and Lord North 
is Chancellor. 

Mrs Coutts continues pretty well and desires to be 
kindly remembered to you. I suppose we shall soon 
see you in town. If you stay much longer you will 
be obliged to embark at your own door and sail hither. 
I am very glad, however, to hear, at second hand, that 
your acres are so well worth cultivating. 

I suppose by saying your contest is now at an end by 

passion for travelling, and during the two months preceding his death he 
had hurried from one foreign court and city to another, from Brussels 
to Paris, from Paris to Compiegne, and thence to Chantilly and Toulon, 
" inspecting " palaces and fortifications. 

When he was a boy, and " 'tis no great matter," his " amorous disposition " 
got him into trouble. Like his ancestor's son, Henry VIII., he made love to 
a dairy-maid, but with less success, for she turned the key of the royal 
dairy at Kew and kept him a close prisoner for six mortal hours. He died 
at Monaco, September 7, 1767, and the Prince, in honour of the event, 
" put all his court, his servants, officers and even the bells, in mourning " 
— a princely compliment which King George acknowledged by a magnificent 
present of horses. 

1 Sir John Wrottesley, eighth Baronet, 1744-1787, a Page of Honour to 
George the Third, and Equerry to Edward, Duke of York, was afterwards 
M.P. for Newcastle- under-Lyme. 

2 The Honourable George Townshend (1 726-1 767), younger son of Charles, 
third Viscount Townshend, was Secretary at War in the Newcastle and 
Bute ministries of 1760, 1762. He was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in August 1766. His record is that of a brilliant, versatile, but 
unscrupulous politician. It is remembered to his credit that he described 
the Rockingham administration of July 1765, in which he served as Pay- 
master, as " a lute-string ministry, fit only for summer wear," and, to his 
lasting discredit, that he promoted the bills which, among other duties, 
imposed a tea-tax on the American Colonies. 

He married Caroline, Dowager-Countess of Dalkeith, and daughter of 
John, Duke of Argyll. He died in his forty-second year, but not before he 
had secured for his wife the barony of Greenwich in her own right, and the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland for his brother, the fourth Viscount, who was 
afterwards created Marquis Townshend 
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the death of Mr Townshend, that your demands will 
be allowed without further trouble. 

I ever am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 



II 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

[? 1768] Wednesday Morning at Nine. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am just returned, but Mrs Coutts does not 
come till evening, so if you have forgiven my flight of 
yesterday, and that you are really disengaged to-day, 
I will, if you permit me, partake with you of whatever 
was made ready and not used yesterday with as much 
pleasure as of a Turtle Feast ; but pray do not let it 
interfere with any sort of engagement you may have 
had, for it will make no sort of difference to 

Yours ever, 

T. C. 

Ill 

Mrs Coutts to Major [J. W.] Crawfurd. 

August 21st, 1771. 

Mrs Coutts's compliments to Major Crawfurd. She 
forgot to inform him the number of the Lottery Ticket x 
in which she has the pleasure to have half a share with 

1 From 1709 to 1824 the Government raised sums in lotteries authorised 
by Act of Parliament. The revenue accruing to the State was derived 
from the premiums at which the ^10 lottery tickets, which were put up 
to a kind of private auction, were sold to the stockbroker who made the 
largest bid. The tickets were then resold at a second premium to con- 
tractors, who offered them to the public at a third premium, either on 
single tickets, or, more frequently, on the fourth, eighth, or sixteenth of a 
ticket. By this means from 1793 to 1824 the Government made an average 
yearly profit of ^346,765, whilst the rise on the price of the fractional shares 
of a ticket fell lightly on the purchasers. To prevent fraud the tickets 
were drawn from a machine embellished with the Royal Arms. At one 
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the Major is Twelve hundred and forty-five, and she 
hopes will prove £20,000. 

IV 

James Coutts to Samuel Foote. 

[February 2, 1773.] 
Dear Sir, 

I snatch a moment to acquaint you that Lord 
Townshend and L. Bellemont 1 met about an hour ago. 
L. Bellemont is dangerously wounded. I know you 
will receive particular pleasure by hearing that your 
friend L. T. has acted nobly. I hope we shall hear no 
more Irish bullying. 

Yours very humbly, 

J. Coutts. 
To Samuel Foote, Esq. 

time twelve Blue Coat boys were chosen to turn a wheel which discharged 
the tickets from the centre of the machine. 

In 1 771 the sum offered by the Government was ^650,000. 

There were also private lotteries authorised by Government, as, for 
instance, in 1773 when (vide post, Letter V.) the Brothers Adam, then 
engaged in the work of "developing" the district christened the Adelphi, 
which was raised on arches on the foreshore of the Thames, were permitted 
to raise a sum of ^224,000 on tickets of £50 each. 

Thomas Coutts, who was the most cautious of men, seems to have amused 
himself by buying portions of lottery tickets in the name or on behalf of 
his wife and daughters and friends. In the Adelphi Lottery he was 
seriously interested, being both banker to and tenant of the name-giving 
" Adelphi," John, Robert, James, and William Adam. 

See A History of English Lotteries, by John Ashton, 1893, p. 75, et passim. 

1 Charles, fourth Viscount, first Marquis Townshend (1 724-1 807), was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1767-1772. His vice-regal administration was ex- 
tremely unpopular with the "Undertakers," i.e., the heads of great families 
who "undertook " to carry on the King's Government in return for pensions 
and patronage to be placed at their disposal. Lord Bellamont was one of 
the fifteen dissentient peers who protested against Lord Townshend's con- 
tinuing Viceroy, February 177 1 ; but by "Irish bullying" James Coutts 
probably refers to Flood's attacks on Townshend's Viceroyalty, in "Bara- 
tariana," and in the Irish House of Commons. The duel was fought in 
"Mary-le-bon Fields," February 2, 1773. Lord Bellamont (Charles Coote, 
d. 1800) was wounded in the groin and was conveyed in a chair to his 
lodgings, as he could not bear the motion of a chaise " from the agony 
arising from his wound." — Annual Register, 1771, p. 247 ; and 1773, p. 72. 
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V 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

March ist, 1773. 

Number One Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty-two 
in the Adelphi Lottery belongs in Fifth Shares to Keane 
Fitzgerald, Dr John Armstrong, 1 James Paine, 2 Caleb 
Whitefoord and myself, and is left in my hands. 

Thomas Coutts. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 
30th March, 1775. 

Madam, 

Having taken the liberty of acquainting Lord 
Chatham by my letter to your Ladyship, of my brother's 
determination of quitting business at Lady Day, I now 
am under the necessity of communicating the reason why 
I have agreed to delay it till Midsummer. 

My brother having wrote the most anxious letters to 
Mr Seton, 3 a gentleman in great friendship with our family, 
pressing the delay, I was really touched with the distress 
of his mind on the occasion, and tho' contrary to the 
opinion of many of my friends, upon Lord Bute and 
Mr Seton writing to me and to my brother letters, taking 
the consequences upon them and pledging themselves to 
me and to the public for this most necessary plan being 
carried into execution on the 24th of June next, I flatter 
myself they will be all satisfied to wait till then, and I 
am in hopes it may meet with no further obstacle. I 

1 John Armstrong, poet, physician, essayist (i 709-1 779), published the 
Art of Preserving Health in 1744. He was an intimate friend of Thomas 
Coutts, who commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his portrait. 

2 James Paine or Payne (1725-1789) was an architect of some note as 
a builder of country seats and mansions. He was President of the Society 
of Artists in 1771. A near neighbour and friend of James and Thomas 
Coutts, he was one of the executors under James Coutts' will. 

3 Vide post, p. 202 n. 
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take the liberty of enclosing two letters which would 
alone have been authority sufficient for proceeding in this 
business, and may still contribute to the smoothness of 
the settlement hereafter — in this view the addition of 
Lord Chatham's name, if his Lordship approves of the 
letter, will no doubt carry with it the weight it ought 
to do. 

I am, with sincere respect, Madam [etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

8th June, 1775. 

My Lord, 

I received your Lordship's letter the same day 
that the Award was delivered to me by order of Lord 
Bute and Lord Rochford, viz. on Tuesday the 6th inst., 
and I understand they sent a copy to my brother by 
that day's post. 

I am to take as good all the debts due to the shop 
with only a very few exceptions, which exceptions are 
debts either contracted from friendship or such as will 
take a long time of liquidating, or that are thought bad ; 
and if these debts, so excepted, are not paid by the 24th 
of June 1777, my brother is then to relieve me of two- 
thirds of the amount. Meanwhile I am on the 24th 
instant to pay him his whole Stock, Profit and Costs in 
the shop. 

He is to assign to me the term of thirty-two years to 
come in the house in the Strand (for which he paid 
your Lordship £2000 in 1768) , as I am to pay £1600 for 
the same. I am to give him my bond, with £10,000 
penalty, to pay him an annuity of £600 during his life, 
if the business is carried on so long by me, or my heirs, 
or by anybody under, or in trust for me or them, or by 
virtue of any contract made with me or them. 

These are the principal articles fixed by the Award. 
I cannot judge of how far it will please my brother. 
As for myself, I considered the matter maturely before 
I submitted it, and determined to abide frankly and 
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make myself contented with whatever was done, con- 
fident as I still am that the two noble persons undertook 
it (without much hope of pleasing either side) from 
friendly motive and would decide on the pure principles 
of Honour and Justice most conscientiously. 

Lord Rochford, I find, took great pains to enquire 
among men of business and to put cases of A and B, 

I have taken the first opportunity I had of writing to 
your Lordship to thank you as I ought for the very 
handsome offer made me of advancing money at this 
time, which I shall ever remember with gratitude, though 
I flatter myself I shall not want any assistance. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient and most 
faithful servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

P.S. — I am sorry to see the nation outrunning their 
income at the end of twelve years' peace, and a Minister, 1 
instead of showing a true state of the case, making the 
ignorant believe he is every year lessening the National 
Debt. I am obliged to your Lordship for the particulars, 
though it opens no very pleasing prospect of affairs. 



VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

22nd June, iyyS- 
My Lord, 

With respect to American affairs 2 Lord Rochford 

was always against the measure of sending troops to 

reduce them, but he informs me they still propose sending 

1 Lord North. 

2 The Battle of Lexington, in which the first blood was shed in the pro- 
longed contest between the American Colonies and the British Government, 
was fought on February 19, 1775. On May 25, a detachment of 5500 
British troops under Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne were landed 
at Boston. On June 25, three days after the date of this letter, the 
Americans were defeated, but at a great cost, at the Battle of Bunker's Hill. 
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more, though in all probability the whole may be ordered 
to be recalled by the time the reinforcements get there. 
The idea of reducing such a continent to obedience 
(especially after letting them have so much time to unite) 
appears to me, so far as I am capable of judging, to be 
absolutely impossible, and attended with the most ruinous 
consequences to this country. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

24th August, 1775. 

My Dear Sir, 

Erskine's 1 letter is wrote with that degree of 
art which gives some people just ability enough to hurt 
others and themselves too in the end. 

I fear by what you write you do not intend to see us 
before you go northward, but I hope you will be pre- 
vailed on to give us that pleasure, and I should also wish 
you might see my brother before you go. He will, I fear, 
be but too ready to think his friends neglect him and lay 
it to his quitting business. 

I am so teized about taking a partner that I have 
concluded with Mr Adam Drummond. 2 The name of the 
house to be Thos. Coutts and Co., to begin next week. 
Meanwhile he is gone to Harrogate and Scotland for six 
weeks. 

I fear I must still expect to be the slave, but I could 
not reconcile myself to any other proposal and not very 
easily to this. He is to live in the house in the Strand. 

I could not have the benefit of my brother's advice, 
as things were situated, but I wished, if I could, to find 

1 Thomas Erskine (1750-1823), Lord Chancellor, 1806-7, published in 
1775 a pamphlet on Abuses in the Army. 

2 " Mr Adam Drummond was the son of Mr Drummond of Megginch in 
Perthshire, and uncle of Sir Gordon Drummond, who distinguished himself 
in the American War [at Niagara in 181 4]. He retired from the house 
on the failure of the Ayr Bank, which was the cause of embarrassment to 
so many families in Scotland." (Note by Sir E. Marjoribanks.) 
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a man who, I thought, might prove agreeable to him. 
Drummond is his old acquaintance and a good humoured 
man, and I hope will continue to live in friendship with 



him. 



Adieu, My Dear Sir, 

Yours ever, etc., 

T. Coutts. 



X 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
1st September, 1775. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship may justly wonder you have 
not heard from me in answer to several letters, but the 
truth is I have been in daily hopes of getting what you 
desired — vizt. the sum of the funded debt as given into 
Parliament at Christmas 1770 and the sums of interest 
payable thereon. 

The Clerks of the House of Commons and everybody 
of my acquaintance from whom I could procure this 
information are in the country at this dead time, and 
it was but yesterday I met with one of them who told 
me the state [i.e. statement] had not been given in 
from Christmas 1772 to 1774 ; but I suppose it was 
given into the House of Peers at Christmas 1773, 
and I may know it from there — but whether two and a 
half, or only half a million has been really paid off in 
eleven years peace and prosperity, the prospect upon a 
rebellion and a foreign war is gloomy enough. I am 
assured there has been considerable aid in different 
ways sent from Bristol to the Americans, and that there 
is great suspicion of insurrection in that neighbourhood 
which have alarmed administration. When once it 
comes to that and the danger is at hand the panic will be 
great. Meanwhile violent coercive measures appear to 
be seriously determined, and when the Parliament meets 
next month I should think great sums of money will be 
wanted. Lord Bute has not been in town but for a 
day since I got your Lordship's papers. I believe I 
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shall send them to him, but I really think myself, he 
takes no sort of part or direction in public affairs. 

I have found, in throwing out anything on the subject 
of the nation's estate and demands, a wonderful ignorance 
and disrelish of the subject among men of rank, and I 
question much whether among the whole of what is called 
the Ministry there are above one or two capable of under- 
standing your Lordship's state, much more of taking the 
pains you have been at to get at the truth. If so what 
good is to be expected, and is not your Annual Budget 
a mere farce ? My brother is not yet come to England, 
but very shortly expected. By a letter which Lord 
Rochford had from Mr John Crawford, 1 who met my 
brother at Spa, his dissatisfaction at the Award, and at 
Mr Crawford for approving it, is still very great. As 
I find the customers of the shop in general uneasy at 
my being alone in the business, on account of the un- 
certainty of life, I have been obliged to make choice 
more hastily than I could have wished of a partner. 
I felt so fearful of the dissipated manners of the young 
people of the present age that I believe I shall be thought 
to have gone into the other extreme in taking Mr Adam 
Drummond, the member for St Ives, but I could only 
choose from among such as offered, and the objections 
to him, as I am situated, were not so capital as to any 
of the others. The Firm to be signed by the partners 
and by which the drafts on the shop will be addressed, 
is first to be Tho' Coutts and Co., which your Lordship 
will please observe. 

His being in the Ayr Bank was an objective, though 
in the way their affairs are settled, and Mr Drummond 
having got from the Dukes of Buccleuch and Queensberry 
the most ample relief they could give for all consequences, 
I got over the difficulty. Besides, on six months notice 
I may part with him if necessary. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most faithful, humble servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

1 John Crawfurd (or Crawford), sometime M.P. for Ayr, was the son of 
Patrick Crawfurd of Auchenames, and Elizabeth Middleton, a grand- 
daughter of John Campbell, who began the banking business at " The Signe 
of the Three Crownes." 
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XI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

i^th September 1775. 
My Lord, 

I am much obliged to your Lordship for your 
sentiments with respect to Mr Drummond. Lord Bute 
very much approved of your state of the National Debt 
and wishes a greater number of men of rank would take 
the same pains to be master of the subject that your 
Lordship has done ; but he says he is told they will be 
able to do without borrowing for the next year, in spite 
of the additional expenses from the great surplusses of 
the Sinking Fund, which Mr Jenkinson * says have 
increased beyond conception. 

This is wonderful language, but we shall see how it 
turns out. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

ijth October, 1775. 
My Lord, 

Everything here continues to wear the face of 
public prosperity. The Stocks rise, and the dependants 
of administration give out that no money will be wanted. 
Lord Holland's accounts I understand are settled and 
his ballance (sic) paid in or will be soon — the Sinking 
Fund for last quarter £300,000 more than ever it was 
known — the India Co.'s affairs in a prosperous state, 
£400,000 of the Debt by Loan paid off, and the other 
£1,000,000 they will be able to pay in the course of the 
year ! These things will serve, perhaps, to furnish 

1 Charles Jenkinson, first Earl cf Liverpool, who led the " King's friends " 
after the retirement of Bute, was Master of the Mint in 1775. In 1776 he 
was created Baron Hawkesbury. 
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expedients for Lord North to continue the deception, 
on people who are incapable of understanding the subject, 
and who are besides very willing to be deceived ; but I 
cannot, after all, see how these American operations 
are to go on without borrowing, and largely too. 

I am, with great truth, 
My Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
2jth April, 1776. 
My Lord, 

I went to Bristol for a week the same Saturday 
on which I believe your Lordship set out for Scotland. 

. . . Lord North put the House of Commons in 
spirits on Wednesday by his account of the nourishing 
and prosperous state of public affairs. 

His enemies must allow he makes very good bargains 
for the public, for the moneyed gentlemen get very little 
by his Budgets. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel /. W. Crawfurd. 

15th June, 1776. 
My Dear Sir, 

I find my brother has been latterly just as he 
was this time twelve month, perfectly well. He writes 
to Brown that he was to leave Cheltenham the day before 
yesterday. I do not know whether he is to go directly 
to Allanbank or how it is to be. I see you intend he 
should visit the '* Wat'ry Acres." I wish it were in my 
power to make such an excursion. Some of your Wat'ry 
Lairds or Lords will fall in love I suppose with Miss C. 
or with her fortune — It would be a very happy thing 
if she falls into good hands and soon — Our friend Lord 
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Cassillis x is really a worthy man — rather " declined 
into the vale of years — though that's not much." I 
hope they'l visit his Lordship if they go westward. 

My little family have at last, I hope, got clear of the 
hooping cough, and Mrs Coutts sends you her best 
compliments. 

Have we any chance to see you this summer ? If 
not, pray write me now and then, as it makes me very 
happy to hear from you. My brother has not accepted 
the annuity, and refuses still to assign over his lease of 
the house in terms of the Award. It would be easy 
to force him, but very disagreeable. I am sure he would 
be a happier man if it were done and if he would (instead 
of trying to explain and to labour at past appearances) 
frankly and pleasantly view and acknowledge the situation 
of his health as being what all the world knows it is — he 
might then live pleasantly with all his friends, not one of 
whom I am sure ever meant any thing but what was 
kind and affectionate towards him. 

I am told he says he should become liable for the shop 
debts by taking the annuity, which is a great mistake. 
But certainly his assigning his lease of the house to me 
for £1600 will not make him so liable — I wish you could 
persuade him to do this. Adieu, My Dear Sir, believe me, 

sincerely yours, etc., 
T. Coutts. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

30th August, 1776. 
My Lord, 

The Stocks rather rose upon the accounts of 
our commanders blundering in the river of Charles town, 2 

1 David Kennedy, tenth Earl of Cassillis, died unmarried, Dec. 8, 1792. 
At his death the earldom passed to his kinsman Archibald Kennedy (a 
descendant of the third Earl), father of the first Marquis of Ailsa. 

2 In June 1776 General Clinton, supported by a fleet commanded by Sir 
Peter Parker, made an unsuccessful attack upon Charleston, and was 
repulsed by General Lee. 
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and I suppose will not be much affected even though 
General Howe's attempt should miscarry at New York, 
which people are not without fears about. The artillery, 
notwithstanding all the expense, is known to be in very 
bad order and not well officered — Colonel Archibald 
Campbell 1 being a prisoner is a great loss to that Service. 
There is another four months Navy bill ordered to be 
paid, and though other things lay over it has a good 
effect on the Stocks their paying up the Navy so far. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 

Thomas Coutts & Co. 

XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Stoke, near Bristol, 

igth April, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I have been obliged, on account of a very ill 
state of health, to leave London, and have been at Bath 
and in this neighbourhood about a month, which has 
prevented me writing to your Lordship. 

I shall be in London very soon, but on receiving your 
letter of the 5th inst. I applied to some Bristol friend 
and have got your Lordship an opinion of an eminent 
Counsellor as well as of a merchant of great reputation. 
I really believe their opinions are better than those of 
the great Crown Lawyers or the London merchants, 
who are not so properly called traders as the Bristol 
people, and, indeed, these last are often concerned in 
mines themselves. 

I am with great truth, my Lord, 

• • • ■ • 

Thomas Coutts. 
I gave a fee of two guineas to Counsellor Hobhouse. 2 

1 Sir Archibald Campbell of Inverneil (1739-1791), M.P. for the Stirling 
Burghs, 1774 and 1789 ; served in America, 1754- 1764 ; was taken prisoner 
in 1775 ; captured Savannah, and was Governor of Madras, 1786- 1789. 

2 Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., statesman and philanthropist, the 
father of Byron's friend, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, was born March 29, 1757, and died Aug. 15, 183 1. 

F 1 
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There are in the Stannarie Laws in England usages that 
would direct the articles of a partnership to be entered 
into upon a previous agreement. Probably there may 
be also such laws and usages in Scotland. 

XVII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
30th April, 1777. 

My Lord, 

I send your Lordship inclosed the annual account 
of the disposal of a year's income of Mr Campbell's 
estate to the 24th ult. . . . I am but just returned to 
town and still in a very indifferent state of health. I 
am told I have no formed disease, and that if I abstain 
from business and confinement, I shall get well. But 
this, however necessary, is not very easy for me, and is 
rendered more difficult by the absurdity (to give it the 
tenderest epithet) of my first clerk Mr Taylor, who the 
day of my return to town told me if I did not immediately 
take him into partnership, he must leave me that hour. 
As I hardly know any person I think more improper 
in every respect to be a partner in a banker's shop than 
Mr Taylor, 1 your Lordship may be sure I made no diffi- 
culty in allowing him to go ; the manner of his application 
alone, indeed, would have precluded the success of it, 
at the same time that it evinced his want of under- 
standing ; so that in any other view except that of my 
present want of health I can scarce regret his leaving 
me, though he has been so long about the house. 

I have full as much confidence in the integrity and 
assiduity of my other clerks, as in any of their predecessors, 
and Mr Drummond and I have admitted Mr Edmund 
Antrobus 2 a third partner, whose signature is annexed, 

1 Charles Taylor had been a clerk in the house since 1758, when his 
salary began at ^30 a year. 

2 Edmund Antrobus, F.R.S. and F.S.A., elder son of Philip Antrobus 
of Congleton, and Mary, daughter of Thomas Rowley of Overton in 
Staffordshire, was created a baronet, May 22, 181 5, and died unmarried, 
February 6, 1 826. He was succeeded by his nephew. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
(1792-1876), who was a partner in the bank. 




SIR EDMUND ANTROBUS, BART., PARTNER IN THE BANK ( 1 78 1 ) 
From an oil painting in the possession of Messrs. Coutts &* Co. 
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and who, I am sure, will exert himself and will in time 
give great satisfaction to all my friends, as well as to 
his partners. But I flatter myself, I shall always be so 
much the master of my own business as not to depend 
altogether on any man. 

I am, my Lord, etc., 



Thomas Coutts. 

I hope the opinion I sent about your mine proved 
satisfactory. 

The Firm of your Lordship's most obedient servant, 
Edm. Antrobus — Thomas Coutts & Co. 



XVIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
10th June, 1777. 

My Lord, 

I received your Lordship's kind letter, dated 
May 9th, for which in many particulars I am greatly 
obliged to you, and would with much pleasure accept 
the invitation you are so good as to give me, but I fear 
for this summer I shall not be able to go so far from home, 
though I intend being absent as much as possible. 

Lord Chatham's appearance in the House of Lords 
has done no good, nor could any be expected as matters 
stood. When affairs grow worse it will be fortunate for 
the country if his Lordship should be able to extricate 
us. If no termination of American disputes comes 
this year, God knows what will be the consequence or 
whether it will be in the power of the best abilities to 
relieve us. Meanwhile the sum funded this year I 
suppose is hardly sufficient to make good the deficiencies 
on the last instead of being equal to the expense of the 
present. 

I am, with great truth, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
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XIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

T2th August, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I am for ten days in Worcestershire and find 
my health mended by the journey, so much so that 
after staying only a few days in town I am going on a 
northern circuit in Derbyshire, etc., and I hope to stay 
six weeks. I have put Mr Antrobus in the way to get 
your Lordship a clear answer about the lead ore, and 
I have requested his doing it as soon as possible. I am 
very much obliged to your Lordship for your attention 
and information on public matters and in regard to the 
Ayr Bank. In the desperate situation we are brought 
into by this American affair, I know not whether an 
immediate war with France is most to be dreaded or 
wished for. That it is inevitable in a little time hence 
seems too plain. Neither should I all together despair 
of success if I could see there was one person fit to conduct 
the ship in such a storm. I saw Lord Pitt yesterday, 
who tells me that Lord Chatham is very well. But he 
is old and there is nobody or very few fit assistants for 
him. At any rate, in case of a war we must, I suppose, 
withdraw the army from America. How happy it would 
have been had it never been sent there ! 

I am, my Lord, etc., 



Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

20th November, 1777. 
My Lord, 

I have been favoured with several letters from 
your Lordship which the rambling life I have been 
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following for some months in search of health has pre- 
vented my answering, as there was not anything I could 
say that was material except to thank your Lordship 
for the information you was so good to give me. 

I always thought Miss Coutts possessed discretion 
above her years, and she will, I fear, stand much in need 
of the exercise of it as she is now her own mistress. I 
suspected from her having wrote to your Lordship that 
my poor brother's spirits were too high, and so it now 
appears. 

I suppose she or Mrs Peagrum will have wrote to you 
on the mellancholy (sic) occasion, so that I need not en- 
large on it. He was so much worse than formerly that 
the Charge des Affaires Britanniques was obliged to put 
him in confinement and to write for orders to Lord Wey- 
mouth. Miss Coutts and her cousin having given the 
information are also a sort of prisoners at large. Miss 
Coutts has wrote very fully to Mr Brown, wine merchant 
in Craven Street, a friend of my brother's, and a very 
sensible discreet man, about the management of the 
whole business. 

I understand they mean to send my brother home 
under the care of two of Dr Monro's 1 men who are to 
go from this. Probably by the time he gets home the 
fit may be over, which makes his case very puzzling 
indeed. 

Nothing can be more alarming than the present situation 
of public affairs. Good news, as it is called, they say 
is expected, but I fear when it comes it will only give 
the Administration spirits for another ruinous campaign. 
Ruin seems certain if they go on, and near the same if 
they do not. 

Six months' Navy bills lately paid .off acted like a 
dram, but every other demand was left till this year's 
money bills can pass. I am persuaded Stocks will fall 
very much unless there should appear a division among 
the Colonies, which there is not the least appearance of, 
that I have heard of. 

1 John Monro (1715-1791), physician to Bethlehem Hospital, son of James 
Monro (1680- 1752), physician to Bethlehem Hospital, and grandson of 
Alexander Monro, Principal of Edinburgh University. 
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Lord Chatham is in great health, but I really am 
apprehensive that no abilities however great can do 
much in the situation things have been drove to. The 
King, however, may very probably be forced at last to 
make the trial. 

I am much obliged to your Lordship for your kind 
solicitude about my health, which I think is much 
recovered, but I am not able for the same constant applica- 
tion as formerly, and find I must not think of it. I am, 
however, I think, very lucky in Mr Antrobus as an 
assistant. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, December loth, 1777. 

My Lord, 

Mr Stewart Mackenzie wrote to me from Florence 
that he had advised Mr Poyntz at Turin to send my 
brother home by sea directly ; but if he comes home ill, 
before Miss Coutts arrives, I don't know anybody that 
can take charge of him. 

I hear the Ministry still talk of going on with the war. 
I daresay they will be as long as they can, but it cannot 
go on very long. Burgoyne's army being taken prisoners 
made the Stocks fall. I think it should have had a 
contrary effect since it was likely to have drawn matters 
to an end. Probably Howe's army may next year be 
in the same situation, or sooner. 

The 4 per cent, of last year are now at 86, with near a 
quarter's interest due on it — not much less than 5 per 
cent, for the money. 

What may be expected to be the terms for the next 
without a ray of hope of peace I don't know, nor how 
it will be felt. It makes business very ticklish. For 
my own part I keep as clear as possible, though business 
seems rather to grow upon me, and I have the good luck 
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to be, I believe, as much in the confidence of those who 
deal with me as anybody could wish in my situation. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

Your friend Mr J as. Grenville, 1 from having left London, 
has little to do for a banker. His two sons have both 
accounts at my shop, but I have always imagined Mr 
Grenville had not the same confidence in me as Lord 
Temple or the late Mr George Grenville, or his son Mr 
Nugent Grenville. Indeed I never had the same oppor- 
tunity of knowing him, and perhaps he may not have 
been pleased with my brother. I wish if your Lordship 
has an opportunity you would be so good to give him a 
favourable impression. I know your readiness to do 
me a good office. 

1 James Grenville (d. 1783) was the third son of Richard Grenville 
of Wotton, Bucks, and Hester, (created) Countess Temple. " James 
and Henry [Grenville] were cyphers, not ill provided for at the public 
charge. . . . James, who, says Horace Walpole, ' had all the defects of his 
brothers and had turned them to the best account,' was Deputy Paymaster 
to Pitt^" {Chatham, by Lord Rosebery, 1910, p. 133). His son James, 
created Baron Glastonbury, died s.p. in 1824. Lord Temple (Richard 
Grenville-Temple) was still alive in 1777 : George Grenville, the Prime 
Minister, had died in 1770: Mr Nugent Temple succeeded as second Earl 
Temple in 1779, and in 1784 was created Marquis of Buckingham. Thomas 
Coutts thought that all the Grenvilles, even " the cyphers," should be on 
his books. 



CHAPTER VI 

(1777-1778) 

THOMAS COUTTS AND THE GREAT COMMONER 

'• Ah God, for a man with heart, head and hand — 

One still strong man in a blatant land ! " — Tennyson. 

ON principle and as a matter of common prudence, 
Thomas Coutts meddled with politics as little 
as possible. The Bank had been originally a 
Whig Bank, but he numbered among his 
customers and supporters such prominent Tories as the 
Earls of Bute and Rochford, and he was banker to the 
King. By tradition and descent he was a Tory, and by 
temperament as well as of necessity, he was on the side 
of privilege and authority. But his opinions and sentiments 
on the war with the American colonies, as later with regard 
to the war of the French Revolution, were those of the 
Opposition. It has been argued that the first American 
War was the people's as well as the King's war, and that 
the House of Commons as well as the House of Lords voted 
for its continuance ; that the nation at large could not 
and would not believe that England could be beaten and 
that the Americans would win. But a parliament packed 
with the King's nominees was by no means representative 
even of the narrow electorate by which it was returned, 
and public opinion, if it existed at all, had neither voice 
nor influence. On the other hand, the moneyed class, 
whose patriotism was balanced by common sense, deplored 
a ruinous conflict which could only end in loss and disaster. 
An acquaintance with Benjamin Franklin, at one time 

88 
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the neighbour and always the friend of Caleb Whitefoord, 
the influence of Lord Stair, who was ardently pro-American, 
may have had their weight, but it was the weakening of 
public credit, the " ticklish " condition of trade and 
business, which convinced Thomas Coutts that the King 
and a subservient Ministry were playing a losing game. 
He not only thought, but he knew by the evidence of his 
ledgers that the nation was in danger. He was not alone 
in hoping and believing that if Lord Chatham could once 
more take the helm, the ship of the state might yet be 
saved. His position as a banker brought him in close 
contact with persons of rank and position, and, over and 
above the power which money gave him, his commanding 
personality had already won for him a certain informal 
authority in the great world. He was a man to be listened to, 
who, if he spoke at all, could neither be rebuffed nor ignored. 
Circumstances enabled him to convey a message to 
Chatham which was not without its effect, and if health 
and life had been spared, might have led to important 
results. In the closing month of 1777, before the news 
of Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga had reached England, 
Lady Chatham had applied to Coutts for an advance on 
the security of the parliamentary grant of £3000 a year, 
which was now in arrears.. For a nobleman her husband 
was a poor man, and even for a nobleman he was in some 
respects extravagant. He had spent large sums of money 
in laying out the grounds and estate of Burton Pynsent 
in Somersetshire. He drove a coach and six with ten 
outriders. Once when he was taken ill at Marlborough 
on his way to London, he " engaged the whole inn for 
himself, his family and his servants, and held a miniature 
court," till his gout began to mend, or policy no longer 
demanded his absence from town. At the close of his 
life he was deeply in debt, and as he was in no condition 
to face his difficulties, his wife, with or without his knowledge, 
acted as intermediary and applied for a loan. On the 
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strength of the correspondence which ensued, Thomas 
Coutts, who was beginning to despair of the republic, 
made himself the mouthpiece of a general appeal to the 
greatest of living Englishmen to overcome his reluctance 
to take the initiative and to offer his services to the King. 
It was believed " that the King would be very glad at 
the present moment to receive a proposal from the only 
person who it is possible should now succeed in a point so 
essential not only to the welfare, but even the existence 
of Great Britain as a prosperous nation." The appeal 
was accompanied by an intimation that Lord Rochford, 
one of the " King's Friends " who had opposed the repeal of 
the American duties and had retired from ofhce as Secretary 
for the South on account of the conciliatory policy of the 
Government, would be willing, on the first emergency, 
to serve with and under Lord Chatham. Chatham's reply 
is well known. It was to the effect that until and unless 
he received an express command from the King, he would 
not go out of his way to form a Government. It may be 
that he hoped that the King would be forced to give him a 
free hand to carry out his own policy, or, more probably, 
he had begun to realise that his life was drawing to a close, 
and that the decision would rest neither with the King or 
with himself. 

The famous last speech in the House of Lords, which no 
one seems to have realised as a dying effort, was delivered 
on April 7, but there was a rally of brief duration, and it 
was not till May 8, 1778 that the hope if not the mainstay of 
his country passed away in the hour of her greatest need. 

Two of the following letters from Lady Chatham to her 
husband's banker have been already published, but the 
rest of the correspondence 1 which now appears for the first 
time throws light on a memorable crisis in English history. 

1 A number of letters from Lady Chatham to Coutts were preserved by 
him, arid a far greater number of letters from Coutts to Lord and Lady 
Chatham and the younger Pitt form part of the vast collection of Chatham 
Papers which were deposited at the Record Office. 
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Hester, Countess of Chatham, was the daughter of Richard 
Grenville of Wotton, and Hester Temple, sister of the last 
Viscount Cobham. After her brother's death her mother 
had been ennobled, and at the time of her marriage to the 
Great Commoner she was known as Lady Hester Grenville. 
The first meeting had taken place at Stowe, when she was 
thirteen, and her future husband at least five and twenty, 
but on November 16, 1754, the date of their marriage, he 
was just turned forty-six and she was on the wrong side of 
thirty. And, yet, it was a love match, and husband and 
wife were lovers to the end. Few wives have had a more 
difficult part to play than Lady Chatham. The sister of 
Earl Temple and George Grenville, she belonged to a family 
who believed that the world had been made for their 
especial benefit, that there were men, women and Grenvilles, 
and she was the wife of their friend, their rival, and their 
superior. It was said that she neither could nor would 
understand politics, but she must have understood her 
brothers and managed her husband. In his brilliant and 
incisive way Lord Rosebery makes fun of the portentous 
dignity and frigidity of her letters to her sister-in-law, 
Anne Pitt, and others. One such he describes as " stiffened 
and starched by decorum." " Some letters," he adds, 
" are too improper to print, this was too proper." But in 
summing up her character he writes — " she watched over 
her husband with exquisite devotion ; furthering and 
anticipating his wishes, which were often fanciful and 
extravagant ; shielding his moments of nervous prostration 
with the wings of an angel." 1 Her letters to Coutts 
illustrate those beautiful and noble words. Stilted and 
frigid enough in style and expression they reveal or rather 
betray, the brave, unselfish devotion of the writer, her 
hopes and fears, her momentary reprieve from the haunting 
dread of the fast-approaching end. How could they have 

1 Chatham, His Early Lije, etc., by Lord Rosebery, 1910, pp. 102, 
353. 354- 
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been so written with such openness and such directness, if 
the character of the man to whom they were addressed 
had not inspired affection as well as confidence and respect ? 
The natural reserve of temperament and rank here and 
there gives way, and we rather feel than see the " very 
pulse of the machine.' ' Hester Lady Chatham lived with 
and through the splendour of her son's greatness and 
renown. She died at Burton Pynsent, April 2, 1803. 



Correspondence 
August 12, 1777, to June 1, 1778 

I 

* 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 12th August, 1777. 

Madam, 

Lord Pitt did me the honour of calling here 
some days ago, and I was happy to hear from him a con- 
firmation of Lord Chatham's health continuing to improve 
and that your Ladyship was well. 

I had no good news to give Lord Pitt in answer to his 
enquiry about the Grant, which at Michaelmas next 
will be a year in arrear if nothing is paid before ; I very 
much doubt, indeed, from what I am told that there is a 
likelihood of any money coming even then to the fund on 
which it is charged, so that the payment which of all others 
ought to be the readiest may prove the most behind, and 
I suspect the money has been paid to the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland, 1 and may continue by 
anticipation in the same channel. 

1 William Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh (1743-1805), was 
the third son of Frederick, Prince of Wales. The fourth son, Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland and Strathearne, was born in 1745, and 
died in 181 3. It was the marriage of these Princes (to Lady Waldegrave 
and Mrs Horton) which led to the Royal Marriage Act of 1772. 
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I have been detained in town by business all the summer 
and am only going this day on the journey I proposed 
for the benefit of my health, which is better though not 
perfectly recovered. I hope to stay six weeks if I am not 
called back. The desperate situation of public affairs 
when a foreign war seems inevitable and perhaps to be 
wished almost as much as dreaded, is very alarming and 
interesting to every man who has his property at stake. 

If there should be any business your Ladyship wishes 
to communicate only to myself, by putting Private on 
the direction it will be sent to me unopened, though, as I 
shall be moving about in different places, it may not 
reach me at any certain day. 

I am, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

Besides the anticipation in favour of the Royal Brothers, 
I believe the fund (4 J per cent, duty) has answered very 
badly of late. 



II 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, Monday, October 13th, 1777. 
Sir, 

I received the obliging favor of the letter which 
you writ (sic) to me just before your setting out on your 
country excursion ; and I should not so long have delayed 
my sincere acknowledgments in return, but that I felt 
unwilling to break in upon the leisure which you had 
proposed to yourself to enjoy your absence from town, 
by troubling you with a letter — your having been so 
good to mention to me, that if there was anything I 
wished to propose, that I would write to you, I avail my- 
self of it at present. I dare say you will readily have 
imagined that the state you gave me of the increased 
arrears, growing every quarter, upon my Lord's grant, 
together with the indifferent prospect of the payments 
being more regularly made in future, must have been 
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extremely unpleasing to me. Indeed, very seriously so, 
from the real inconvenience, resulting in consequence, 
to my Lord's affairs. Thank God, I have the infinite 
comfort and satisfaction to be able to tell you, that he 
is perfectly recovered both in health and spirits. At the 
same time I have a most earnest desire not to lay before 
him, so recently after his recovery, what must be as 
affectingly disagreeable to him, as it must be wholly 
unexpected, for how should he believe it likely, all things 
considered, that such a slight and neglect should be prac- 
ticed towards him ? It being, however, the case, I would 
beg to ask of you. Sir, whether by any thing that /, and 
my son Pitt} who is now of age, could jointly do, as being 
both in the limitation of the grant, you could, with fit 
compensation, and proper security to yourself, be induced 
to advance the arrears due upon it. I do not certainly 
mean any long time should elapse without my apprizing 
my Lord of the situation ; but, added to the reason 
before-mentioned, I have the further one of wishing not 
to distress my Lord's mind with private difficulties, 
whilst his thoughts are so much engrossed by the sad 
prospect of the distresses and dangers to which this, once, 
prosperous country, is so cruelly exposed. I shall feel 
most sensibly obliged to you, if you can frame any plan 
on the ground I have named that can render it reason- 
able and right that you indulge me in my request. 
It will be a mark of friendship and regard that I shall 
retain the most constant sense of, and that will be 
remembered with the rest of your obliging conduct 
towards my Lord and myself. The West India Fleet 
is happily arrived, and ought to produce the effect that 
would make my giving you this trouble unnecessary : 
but I fear it won't so turn out. I hope to have the 
satisfaction of hearing that you have received the benefit 
you expected from the country air and leisure, and are 
returned to town in confirmed health. I beg you to 
believe me, Sir, 

Your obliged, and faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

1 John, Lord Pitt, the second Lord Chatham, was born October 10, 1756. 
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III 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, November 6th, iyyy. 
Sir, 

The inclosed will shew why your obliging letter 
has remained so long unacknowledged by me, and that 
I have not been wanting in my sense of your kind pro- 
ceeding. From the date of it, I have understood that 
you was continually expected in town. The intention 
which has been lately expressed by the Treasury, that 
my Lord's grant should be paid in this month, will 
render the compliance to my request clearer from objection 
and difficulty. I thank God, my Lord's health and 
spirits are such as to give the greatest happiness to his 
friends ; but my earnest wish is still the same, not to 
break in upon him, in this hour of alarming danger to 
the country, by troubling him on the subject of his private 
affairs. It will give me great satisfaction to hear that 
you are returned in perfect health from your tour, and 
I beg to assure you, that I am, Sir, 

Your obliged and most faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

To Thomas Coutts, Esq., 
Strand. 
Private. 

IV 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, November nth, 1777. 
Sir, 

I feel very sensibly the mark of your obliging 
regard to myself and my Lord in the answer which you 
have been so good to return to my letter ; and I shall 
certainly always remember in how kind a manner you 
have entered into my reasonings, and wishes, on the 
subject I writ to you upon. I have learned since my 
writing to you, through the channel of a friend, that the 
arrears of the grant is most likly to be paid in, in the 
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course of next week — Sir Grey Cooper x having given an 
assurance that it was the real intention, and that he 
would leave nothing on his part undone to secure it's 
being so. I should believe, if your engagements of 
business afforded the leisure, that perhaps it might be 
as well if you could call upon Sir Grey Cooper, who will 
be able to say by this time, probably, with certainty, 
whether it will take place, as he hoped it would. 

• «•••• 

I am exceedingly concerned your health has not been 
more benefitted (sic) by the respite you allowed yourself, 
and I most sincerely wish that it may be soon perfectly 
established again, notwithstanding the many calls upon 
your time. 

My Lord continues perfectly well, and I flatter my- 
self gout will not come before he shall have submitted 
his ideas in the House of Lords for the trying what yet, 
in his opinion, may be possible for the salvation of this 
country, which is verging so fast to compleat ruin. 

I remain, Sir, 

Most faithfully, 

Your obb'ged humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

I shall still be glad to receive, if you please, any plan 
that shall have been thought of as a mode of security. 

V 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, January 8th, 1778. 
Sir, 

I am very much afraid that nothing will have 
been done on my Lords account by the Treasury, although 
there is another quarter incurred. I must however beg 

1 Sir Grey Cooper (died 1801), was a secretary to the Treasury, 1 765-1 782. 
"A great man," wrote Sir Gilbert Elliot to his wife (July 25, 1782), "is a 
great creature at Edinburgh, but of all great men the greatest by many 
degrees is a Secretary to the Treasury." He had met him at dinner, 
where "he drank claret and eat flummery till any other stomach would 
have been turned." — Life and Letters of Sir G. Elliot, 1874, i. 84. 
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to avail myself of the extent of your most obliging offer, 
and that I may be allowed to draw for the 250^ (which 
within a few pounds I reckon compleats a years advance,) 
to which sum I should be glad to have added 150^ of 
the Duke of Bedford's and Mr Pitt's annuity, if paid in, 
which will make the draft 40o£. I know my Lord 
means to give a settlement to his affairs, but would wish 
at present to preserve himself free from any business, 
in this sad crisis for the public. How humiliating, how 
ruinous ! Thank God, my Lord is very well, and keeps 
free from gout, notwithstanding the severe weather. I 
hope he will continue so, and be able to give his attendance 
in the House of Lords at the meeting. I wish your 
health may not have suffered by the season, and beg 
you will believe me, Sir, 

Your obliged, and faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 13th January, 1778. 
Madam, 

. . . Since my last, however, I have one small 
piece of good news, which is that the Quarter on the 
Grant ended at Ladyday 1777 has been paid in. . . . 

Nobody can more sincerely rejoice than I do at hear- 
ing of Lord Chatham's health continuing, being most 
thoroughly convinced if conciliatory measures be practic- 
able with America, that they can only be brought about 
by his Lordship ; nor is his aid less necessary in any other 
view of public affairs, which grow every day more desperate 
and alarming, without another hand in either house of 
Parliament that any man in the kingdom thinks capable of 
guiding us through the storm — I mean of taking the lead. 

God grant his Lordship's health may continue and 
that he may be prevailed with to undertake a task 
become so dangerous, if not hopeless of success. 

I am, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

I have not yet had any time to plan a mode of security 

G 1 
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for Lord Pitt as formerly proposed, but I shall do it 
soon. 

VII 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Hayes, January 14th, 1778. 

Sir, 

I am very sincerely obliged to you for the favor 
of your letter received this morning, and for the trouble 
you have been so good to take, in the state you have given 
me of my Lord's ballance which is done in the manner 
the most agreable possible to me. I hope, as a beginning 
has been made towards the payment of arrears, that 
there will be a going on towards discharging them, con- 
sidering that whatever the distresses of the Treasury may 
be, they dont make a sum that can be felt there. Whenever 
you shall have time to execute the plan of security for 
Lord Pitt, I shall be glad to receive it. I expect him 
from Bath (where he has been for some time with his 
unkle (sic) H. Grenville), on Friday next. 

I could not consent to deprive my Lord of that part of 
your letter that respects your sentiments towards him, 
knowing the pleasure he would receive from them. I 
can say, with great truth, that he feels most sensibly 
your very favorable and friendly wishes on this subject. 
He sees all the distractions and ruin impending over us, 
and fears, that nothing is left for the zeal of the best 
intentioned, however called upon, but to do their duty, 
and fall with a falling country. He desires to present 
his best compliments to you, and I beg to assure you, 
Sir, that I am, with sincere regard, 

Your most faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts t Esq., to the Countess of Chatham. 

January 21st, 1778. 

"As no peace with America can ever be made by the 
present administration, I apprehend the King would 
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be very glad, at the present moment, to receive a pro- 
posal from the only person who it is possible should now 
succeed in a point so essential, not only to the welfare, 
but even to the existence of Great Britain as a powerful 
nation ; providing it was accompanied with an offer to 
allow of one nobleman being in the cabinet who may 
be called in the language of politics his friend : Lord 
Rochford, I apprehend, would be satisfactory to his 
Majesty, and less objectionable and more popular than 
any other/ ' 

Having had some opportunity of hearing various senti- 
ments of various ranks, I was very much struck with the 
above opinion ; and I see so plainly the danger to every 
man of any property from the present unhappy system, 
and the probability of the exertion of Lord Chatham's 
abilities, being still and only able to save us, I could not 
avoid enclosing it ; happy indeed, beyond expectation, 
if I should have suggested a practicable mode of bringing 
about what every unbiassed man in Britain must sincerely 
wish. 

I wrote down this opinion I heard delivered ; as it 
struck me at the time. Perhaps my enclosing it may be 
very useless, if not improper, but I flatter myself it 
cannot be thought ill meant. I am sure of not being 
misunderstood by your Ladyship, but would not wish to 
submit myself to any other eye, unless it were, as I can 
scarce suppose it, worth Lord Chatham's perusal. 

The following memorandum of Lady Chatham's reply 
to the above letter (of January 21, 1778) is printed in the 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 512. 

" My Lord desires you to accept his warmest thanks 
for your very friendly wishes and useful information, 
and begs of you in some proper method to express the 
true sense he has of your favourable sentiments to the 
noble Lord alluded to in your letter on this subject, 
towards whom my Lord has always entertained mutual 
sentiments of esteem and regard. As to the uncertainty 
and indecision of things in the present strange crisis it 
is an inexplicable riddle which would puzzle an (Edipus." 
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IX 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

w 

Hayes, January 22nd, 1778. 

Sir, 

I am much obliged to you, as well as my son 
Lord Pitt, for the trouble you have been so good to take 
in transmitting to us the security desired, which we have 
executed, and return with many thanks, having much 
real satisfaction in it's being done. I am glad indeed 
to hear that there is reason to hope I may trust, with some- 
what more dependance, on my Lord's grant being more 
regularly paid. We are pleased with hearing of our son 
James 1 having been so late at Cadiz as the 29th being all 
of us made anxious by the Surprise, on board which he 
is, not being yet arrived, as it has been expected that she 
would have come in, above a fortnight ago. I am 
obliged to you for having honored his bill. The inclosed, 
is from my Lord, to whom you may be sure I immediately 
committed the interesting paper which you confided to 
me, and which I consider as a flattering mark of your 
regard. I will not extend this farther than to say that, 
thank God, my Lord continues well, a trifling cold 
excepted, and free from gout. 

I am, Sir, with real truth, 
Your obliged and most faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

1 James Charles Pitt, youngest son of the first Lord Chatham, was born 
in 1 761. He attained the rank of Post-Captain in the Navy. He died in 
the West Indies in 1780. According to Lord Stanhope {Life of Pitt, 1S67, 
i. 21), Lord Chatham's eldest son and also his youngest were both abroad 
on foreign service when he spoke and fell in the House of Lords, April 7, 
1778; but according to Dr A. Von Ruville {William Pitt, etc., 1907, iii. 
343) : " Young James Pitt was particularly active in assisting his father." 
Lady Chatham's expectation of his return in January is confirmatory of 
this statement. 
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The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

(&) 

Hayes, January 22nd , 1778. 
My Lord desires me to say that the suggestion contained 
in your letter is marked with the kind and friendly intention 
that always actuates your proceedings towards him. To 
rescue a falling country from the last consequences of 
their own fatal errors, until these errors are fully per- 
ceived, and from conviction, sincerely renounced, is a 
work too dangerous (not to say impossible) for presump- 
tion itself to undertake, unbidden and uncommanded. 
To obtrude ideas, now, perhaps, in any case too late, 
would be folly as well as presumption ; courting extreme 
danger to no good end, and being but too likely to sink 
under the load of the folly of others. Nothing short of 
command can be a motive to act in desperate cases ; 
zeal, duty and obedience may outlive hope. 

X 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, yd February, 1778. 

Madam, 

I have waited from day to day in expectation 
of being able to say another Quarter on the Grant was 
paid in. The money for it I know is in the Exchequer, 
but some unaccountable tardiness at the Treasury delays 
every sort of business at that office . 

Fought not, however, to have delayed to thank your 
Ladyship for your most obliging letter, and to acknow- 
ledge the peculiar favour done me in the paper inclosed 
in it from my Lord, which cannot fail to make the deepest 
impression on my mind ; at a crisis so full of danger it 
gives me real satisfaction to hope there are any terms 
on which his Lordship may still be induced to take the 
direction of the State, and it is not possible that commands 
or anything else will be long withheld, now when there is 
no hope left but in his Lordship's abilities and magna- 
nimity, to make peace, or war, with credit or success ; 
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and when the erroneous and feeble measures of Govern- 
ment for some years are too obvious to escape the notice 
of every schoolboy and the fatal consequences are so 
apparent and so sensibly felt, in every part of the British 
Empire. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, iSth February, 1778. 

My Lord, 

I return your Lordship many thanks for the 
Paris intelligence contained in your letter of the 15th. 
It is said here the French Court affect to be apprehensive 
of the English and to make preparations accordingly in 
order to excuse themselves from engaging in the German 
politics — peace being the great object of the King and the 
old Ministers. 

I should be glad of your Lordship's sentiments of the 
extraordinary alteration of system proposed by Lord 
North yesterday in the House of Commons. They do 
not seem to be apprehensive in the City of war, nor to 
believe any treaty is signed yet between France and 
America, notwithstanding what has been asserted by the 
opposition Members, and not altogether doubted of by 
the Ministry. The stocks rather fell upon it. 

A box came to my hand to-day directed to your 
Lordship. It is not large, but very heavy. I shall keep 
it waiting your orders, 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

1 North's proposals (Feb. 1 7) were to remodel the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, to repeal the tea duty, and to give an undertaking that taxes 
should not be imposed on the Colonies for purposes of revenue. Com- 
missioners were to be appointed with full powers to negotiate a peace, 
to offer free pardons, and to treat with Congress " on any terms short of 
independence." Ministerialists regarded this alteration of system as a 
betrayal of their cause, whilst the opposition realised the time for conciliation 
had gone by. None the less the bills passed. 
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XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
26th February, 1778. 

My Lord, 

I shall open the box which is not very small, 
and send some of the lead ore to Mr Cox to be assayed. 
I am very much obliged to your Lordship for your senti- 
ments and intelligence. The City people seem still not 
to credit that a treaty is signed and think it is only a 
commercial bargain between the Farmers-General and 
America respecting tobacco. But even if it is no more, 
I think a war must be unavoidable. Meanwhile the 
stocks do not fall as might be expected, and it is said eight 
millions to be funded will easily be procured. Though 
I have not yet heard the terms proposed for certain, yet 
I think they must be very high to induce people to engage 
considering how little hope there can be of any good 
coming of the Commission now in cogitation. Indeed 
the Commissioners 1 that have been talked of are such as 
to preclude all hope. 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
6th March, 1778. 
My Lord, 

On opening the box I found the ore ground to 
a powder in two bags and the herrings, which had indeed 
been very fine ones, entirely spoilt. The ore I have sent 
to the refiners. 

The Budget was put off on Wednesday till this day, on 

1 William Eden (first Lord Auckland), Lord Carlisle and George 
Johnstone, Commodore, M.P. for Ilchester. 
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account of the 3 p.ct. falling to 68, [so] that the terms could 
not be agreed upon. I was invited among others by a 
card from Lord North to a meeting last night, but I did 
not go. There was a strange scene of confusion till 
past 12 at night, but the terms were at last agreed. 
• »•••• • 

The treaty between France and the Congress is still 
not generally believed ; but there are many who think 
it true, and that we are on the brink of a war. You may 
depend I will not mention Lord Camden's name. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XIV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, March 21st, 1778. 

Madam, 

I should be happy to hear favourable accounts 
of Lord Chatham's health : which becomes every day 
more interesting, in the present desponding state of the 
people. Every rank looks up to him with the only gleam 
of hope that remains ; nor do I meet with anyone who 
does not lament and wonder, that his Majesty has not 
yet publicly desired the only help that can have a 
chance to extricate the country from the difficulties which 
every day grow greater, and must otherwise, I fear, 
become insurmountable. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, on this occasion, what 
one of the most active men of rank I ever knew declared 
to me yesterday, that he sincerely wished to see Lord 
Chatham in power, and would be happy to take any part 
he would wish or direct in the executive part of his Lord- 
ship's plans for the good of this country ; that he has 
nothing to wish for himself, but he thinks the country in 
imminent danger, and that his experience and knowledge 
of office might make him useful to Lord Chatham, and 
that he is sure there is no man his Lordship might more 
thoroughly rely upon to have his orders quickly and 
effectually obeyed. 

The peer's name is the Earl of Rochford ; and it is 
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but justice to communicate, what he expressed to me, 
with more warmth than I can give to a letter, and I really 
believe with the same sincerity and respect with which 
I shall ever subscribe myself, Madame, Lord Chatham's 
and your Ladyship's most faithful and obedient servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

• XV 

£ Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
23rd March, 1778. 

My Lord, 

I received this day an order under Miss Coutt's 
hand dated Rome 29th Febry., to authorise the payment 
of money to Mrs Peagrum, and by the same post a letter 
from Mr Livingston of Gibraltar, with the melancholy 
news of my poor brother's death, which happened there 
the 15th of last month. The ship he embarked in at 
Nice stopped the 30th of January at Gibraltar, and was 
waiting for convoy to England. 

The event of the new loan justifies your Lordship's 
prediction, the discounts being 3-^ and 4 p.ct., and the 
subscribers complaining heavily of Lord North ; though 
I think had the terms been higher the loss would have 
been near the same. 

The annuity for thirty years is a good bargain at thirteen 
years' purchase to those who have still any faith in the public 
credit, which grows worse daily, though war is not likely 
soon to be declared : indeed the people seem to be more 
afraid of the Ministry than of the House of Bourbon, 
and I really believe if Lord Chatham comes into full 
power and meets with a little success at first, the Stocks 
will grow no worse, if they did not mend. It is said the 
India Company at the sale of the Forest of Dean and 
other lands will bring in alone three millions next year to 
the Government — meanwhile the merchants are trembling 
in the City every day and everything wearing a face of 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

I am, with sincere respect, 



Thomas Coutts. 
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XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, March 2$th t 1778. 

Madam, 

I waited on Lord Rochford in Harley Street 
this morning, and knowing his character, and that he 
would impute what I had done to the true motive, I 
read to him the paragraph of your Ladyship's letter 
that related to him, and he expressed, in very strong 
terms indeed, his thanks for it, and repeated what he 
had formerly said, — " that however difficult the task 
might be of extricating this country from the deplorable 
situation it was in, he was sure no man on earth could 
do it but Lord Chatham, and that to effectuate so glorious 
a work he would cheerfully co-operate under the direction 
of so able and persevering a statesman/' 

Permit me to express my joy at hearing the favourable 
account of Lord Chatham's health. Every day brings 
new reasons for wishing the continuance of it, and adds 
to the universal opinion, that if this country can be 
saved, it must be by his Lordship's hand ; though it is 
a melancholy reflection, that every hour his Majesty 
delays to submit the guidance of it entirely to his Lordship 
makes the task more difficult. 

I am, etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 



Memorandum of Lady Chatham's reply to the above letter. 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 515. 

" It is impossible anything can be more conformable to 
my Lord's wishes than the use you so kindly made of 
the passage in the letter, in the place where he wishes to 
celebrate and cherish mutual esteem and confidence. 
The inexplicable riddle of delay is to be solved only one 
way now by direct treachery and corruption." 
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XVII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

31st March 1778. 

My Lord, 

I would fain hope there are still some resources 
left to save this country if we could but find fit managers 
of them, but the prospect, in that way, is discouraging 
indeed, even to the most sanguine. The present set of 
ministers, I think, cannot go on long, and there must be 
a strange obstinacy somewhere that has kept them in 
so long. 

Miss Coutts, I understand, has wrote to Mr Brown that 
she is coming home directly. What alteration the account 
of her father's death may make in her plans I know not, 
but she had not heard of it when she wrote. 

Your Lordship will now easily get rid of Mr Campbell's 
Trust, and be discharged, which is always desirable ; 
but it will be very happy if you would still be the Trustee, 
and that she wishes to be your ward, for there are many 
women and improper people who will be too busy about 
her. I know of no will my brother has left. If he has 
done nothing wrong in that way she will have great fortune, 
and I hope will have prudence to keep out of bad hands. 

• • • • * • m ■ 

God send us better times ! 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XVIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
10^ April, 1778. 
My Lord, 

You will have heard of Lord Chatham's illness 
in the House of Peers. His Lordship moved yesterday 
from Palace Yard to Lord Mahon's in Harley Street and 
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is getting better. As to public affairs they appear to 
be in such an inexplicable state of confusion that I give 
over all thoughts of them as much as possible. My health 
has suffered again lately, so that I think of passing a 
month at Bath or Bristol and believe I shall go next week. 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Bath, 

1st June, 1778. 
My Lord, 

... I have endeavoured since I left London to 
think as little as I can of public affairs, which look more 
gloomy every day. Lord Temple, who is here, tells me 
some time before Lord Chatham's last illness, Mr Eden 
was sent with a proposal to him of a Dukedom, Blue 
Ribband, Privy Seal and minister ; Lord Shelburne 
and Lord Bute to be Secretaries of State. This last very 
much surprised me as I thought Lord B. had really 
entirely quitted politics. T see they draw from thence 
that he has been all along and is still behind the curtain, 
which I am unwilling to believe, for I am sure the measures 
pursued would discredit a school boy. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, zyth June, 1778. 
Madam, 

I received yesterday the honour of your Lady- 
ship's letter of the 25th, and when I was at Bath I had 
also your Ladyship's and Lord Chatham's most obliging 
letters. 
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I am quite uninformed as to the mode by which the 
vote for the Debts is to be made effectual. By the 
mention made by your Ladyship of Lord Camden and 
Lord Temple, I suppose they are the Trustees appointed, 
or to be appointed by Parliament. I shall, however, 
endeavour to get intelligence of the state of this matter 
as well as of the £4000 annuity, and when I know how 
it has been ordered, I shall be better able to judge of the 
steps that should be taken to put the whole in train, 
and I shall then write to your Ladyship again. 

... I would wish to avoid every advance in the 
present situation [of public affairs], but at the same time 
what may be necessary to your Ladyship's own occasions 
of expense, I beg you will draw for; and I cannot 
but equally approve of the journey into Somersetshire, 
and hope it may have the best effect on your Ladyship's 
health, which must have suffered in the agitation and 
unavoidable shock on a loss so much both publicly and 
privately lamented. 

I feel as I ought to do your Ladyship's kind attention, 
and enquiry about my health, which I hope is somewhat 
recovered. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 



CHAPTER VII 

AMERICA SECURES AN ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 
"II n'y a pas d'homme necessaire." 

CHATHAM'S death left, perhaps helped to keep, 
Lord North malgre lui at the head of affairs. 
France had already declared war and a Franco- 
Spanish alliance was imminent. England had 
got the men, and might, at a ruinous cost, raise the money, 
but her navy all told fell short of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, and but half of her nominal fleets were 
manned or available for active service. None the less, 
at sea, in spite of odds, she was on the whole victorious. 
Great admirals, great luck, and the mistakes of the enemy, 
counterbalanced inferiority of numbers and the neglect 
and corruption of the Admiralty. The news which Coutts 
has to communicate to his northern correspondents, Colonel 
Crawfurd and Lord Stair, was on the whole good news, 
and in spite of his fears for national ruin, he makes the 
best of the somewhat indecisive victories over the French 
which relieved the gloom of the endless and hopeless struggle 
with the American Colonies. 

Of Coutts himself and his family we hear but little, save 
of the dying down of the storm which had been raised by 
his niece's marriage and of an autumn tour in Scotland, 
ending in a visit to his old friend Colonel Sinclair of Dysart. 
But in the letters of the summer and autumn of 1778, and 
of the following year, we catch glimpses of the tangled skein 
of happenings which passes for history. We hear of a first 
encounter with the French off Ushant in July 1778, and of 
a doubt as to Keppel's patriotism though not his seaman- 
no 
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ship. The scene shifts to the other side of the Atlantic. 
The news had reached London that the Comte d'Estaign 
has transported a squadron of French ships to the coast of 
America, and it is hoped that a good account of their defeat 
or dispersal may shortly be to hand (Sept. 18). St Lucia had 
been won from the French (Aug. 7), but Granada and St 
Vincent have fallen to the enemy, and Byron (" my grand- 
dad," as the poet calls him) is blamed for "leaving his station 
at St Lucia," and so giving the French their opportunity. 

There is a scare — a reasonable scare — of invasion (July 
1, 1779) and a general mustering of volunteers ; but though 
the Gaul is literally as well as figuratively at the gates, 
Tories will be Tories, and " snub the great Whig families " 
whenever they see their way to a party manoeuvre. 

Lastly (Nov. 22, 1779), there is trouble and there are 
tumults in Ireland. The " predominant partner " is in 
difficulties, and the time has come when Ireland may right 
her wrongs, or, at any rate, assert her rights. 

" The moment our great fleet is beat there is an end of 
the Empire " ; but somehow, in spite of rebellion and 
disloyal persons, and for all that she is hemmed in by a 
ring of foes, the end is not yet. Sometimes " when they 
should be going down the stocks keep going up," and, 
either way, there is no check nor stay in the advancement 
of Thomas Coutts and the house in the Strand. 

Correspondence 

I 

July 4, 1778, to December 11, 1779. 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
4th July, 1778. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's advice is a very good one 
and I shall certainly follow it, viz : having done what I 
thought my duty by giving my sentiments, to be quiet, 
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and leave people to cool. Miss Coutts has but two things 
to find fault with me about : (first) my forcing her father 
out of the business, and (secondly) my disapprobation of 
her intended marriage. ... I will only observe that the 
(first) event is not unfavourable to her, as her fortune 
(which I must say I had no small hand in acquiring) 
is thereby realised, a very pleasing circumstance in such 
times ; and I believe there are few instance in any times 
of a first partner in any house drawing out his whole funds 
so suddenly, as James Coutts did when he left the house. 

With regard to the marriage T believe no person what- 
ever could be found, excepting the Allanbank family, 
whose opinion would differ from mine ; and I gave it 
the more freely that I could have no interest in her 
marrying one man or another. My only motive was her 
happiness, which I shall always have most sincerely at 
heart (however she may behave to me) and I wish I may 
be mistaken in my opinion that it is very unlikely indeed 
to result from the union proposed, to which there appears 
to me every objection that could avail to forbid it ; and 
I am thoroughly convinced her father never would have 
consented ; though I understand Lady Stuart affects to give 
out he knew it was intended, and even that he encouraged 
it in his lifetime. 

I have not seen Lord Dalrymple, but no doubt your 
Lordship's sentiments have determined him against his 
Army Scheme. 

Everything in public matters appears as gloomy as pos- 
sible. I endeavour to think as little of it as I can, and to 
keep free of every sort of engagement in my power to avoid 
I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

II 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
16th July, 1778. 
My Lord, 

As to Miss Coutts I see it is impossible to open 
her eyes about her intended husband ; but your Lordship, 
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or somebody, I hope, will get her fortune properly settled. 
I hope she has a confidence in your Lordship's opinions, 
for I know nobody about her or connected who is capable 
to direct this matter but yourself. 

• »•••« 

Tt is said war is declared by the Emperor and King of 
Prussia, and that the Brest fleet is sailed. If these things 
are true what an awful state of suspense ! I endeavour 
to keep myself as quiet and out of every engagement as 
is possible for me to do without giving up my business. 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

My brother left a state of his effects amounting to 
£69,000. Miss Coutts' own estate at the present price 
of stocks T suppose amounts to £12,000 — (total) £81,000. 

But he seems to have striven to swell the account as 
much as he could, and to have over-valued everything, 
so that the deductions on that account, and expenses 
since his death and legacies, the 81 not to be depended 
on for above 61. 



Ill 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

30th July, 1778. 
. . . Nothing can be more anxious than the state of 
people's minds here at present — every hour in expectation 
of news of a sea battle where the force against us is superior, 
and on which everything seems to depend — Though, 
indeed, even with victory on our side the ruin hanging 
over us is dreadful, and the imbecility of Government 
unequal even to the conduct of quiet times. A private 
man can do no more than wait with composure for the 
Crack : few can do even that., 

I am, with sincere respect, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 
h 1 
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IV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

St Martin's Lane, 4th August, 1778. 
Madam, 

[About money matters and power of attorney.] 
... I am sorry to find The Robust has suffered so much. 
Your Ladyship has much reason indeed to be pleased 
with Mr James Pitt's spirit as well as his feelings of duty 
and affection which even give me real pleasure. I have 
returned his letter with many thanks for the perusal of it, 
which your Ladyship may be assured was to myself only. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

2nd September, 1778. 

I find the Brest Fleet are forty sail, and ours 
twenty-nine and three frigates. People expect good 
news notwithstanding, but it seems strange that more 
ships are not sent, as it is thought they might have got 
ready. The Stocks rise daily, which is astonishing ! 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Liverpool, 18th September, 1778. 

My Dear Sir, 

Crossing the country from Herefordshire I find 
here your letter of the 30th of August. 

I wish I could be of any service about the £5000, but I 
very much fear I cannot. The low price of Stocks, and 
more than even five per cent, being to be had on Govern- 
ment security, has occasioned a sort of stagnation, and 
I have seen lately people with the best security in Middle- 
sex at the same loss as you are. The Bank you have 
dealt with seem to behave strangely, but your agent did 
wrong not to tie them down in writing to a term of years. 
Had you consulted me I would have told you it was 
obvious to suppose they would call upon their five per 
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cent, creditors the moment six per cent, or seven was to be 
had in another way. Public bodies do not act with the 
delicacy or honesty of individuals. 

The worst they can do is to force you to sell land to 
pay them, which is a slow operation. In similar times 
last war, the Court of Chancery would not allow a 
mortgage to be foreclosed ; but, for my part, I would 
never keep land and owe money. It is not only disagree- 
able, but I am sure you must be out of pocket by it in 
the end. 

I have mentioned it to Gibbs Crawford 1 in case he 
should hear of a lender ; but few English men will lend 
money in Scotland on account of his not being at liberty 
to dispose of it by will, but must dispone in his life-time, 
and live sixty days to make the disposition valid, or save it 
from the heir-at-law, who is often the last person he 
would give it to. 

People are in spirits here by some rich prizes brought 
in and the safe arrival of the West India and other 
Fleets — They are in hopes too of good accounts of 
D'Estaign's Squadron. 

I am not sure but I may still go on to Dysart. Colonel 
St Clair has been so kindly uniform in pressing me to 
come there, that I do not know how to excuse myself, 
now that I am better. Last year I was so ill that none 
but a sincere friend indeed would have wished to be 
troubled with me. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best Comps. and I am, my Dear 
Sir, Sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Dysart, 
1.6th October, 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am but just returned from Perthshire where 
we have had a very agreeable jaunt though it was too 

1 Of Eaton Hall (County Chester). He was a clerk in the Ordnance, 
and M.P. for Queensborough. He died in 1791. 
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late in the season to go on to Taymouth, etcs., which we 
must think of another year. 

We met with much hospitality, and I think when you 
see your neighbour Colonel Mure Campbell's happiness, 
you will follow his example and take a Lady to the Castle 
of Crawfurdland. ... I shall leave this on Sunday and 
only change horses at Edinburgh, moving southward by 
way of Carlisle, in the way to which, however, there are 
two places we can hardly avoid calling at, as we have 
been invited in so pressing a way. 

I have heard nothing of Sir John Stuart, but have 
been much pressed by Willie Cochrane to come to Gullen. 
But I shall go near none of them. The marriage is without 
any settlement. So it ends in the same scandalous way 
it began. I beg wherever my name is mentioned you 
will declare these are my sentiments. Lord Stair would 
have undertaken to see all settled, but now will meddle 
no more. I hear they have had a hundred and thirty 
people feasting at Allanbank, and I suppose they care not 
what people say, as they have got the money. Much good 
may it do them ! — I also understand the young folks 
are gone to London and are going abroad. The poor 
thoughtless young woman will live to repent, if she lives 
long enough. Otherwise I am far mistaken. 

I hope you will easily settle with the Bank. What can 
they do ? — You are willing to sell to pay them when a 
purchase offers. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best Comps. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 4th November, 1778. 
Madam, 

[About settlement of late Lord C.'s estate.] 
Everybody must be pleased with Mr Pitt's spirit and 
filial affection, and he will always find a very strong 
partiality to his name in every part of the British 
Dominions. 
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The great obligations I owe to Lord Bute, makes me 
sincerely wish to receive every authority to believe he 
has had no share in the public measures which have 
appeared (from everything I have had any opportunity 
of observing) for many years so constantly disgraceful to 
the conductors of them ; the unhappy consequences too 
strongly evince the justice of this opinion, and must 
make every man anxious to know who is to bear the 
blame and the punishment ; though even this would be 
a small satisfaction for the downfall of a great Empire, 
unless a renunciation of errors was to follow, and that 
there was somebody to look up to, for the spirited exertion 
of what strength may still be found in the ruins, to re- 
establish it. . . . 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
5th January, 1779. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your good wishes 
for my health, which is better. I hope you continue as 
usual. The " Wat'ry Acres " ought to be doubly Wat'ry 
this winter, at least I never knew so much rain in this 
part of the world. New Year's morning began with a 
hurricane which has done incredible damage all over 
the town. My chimneys tumbled through the roof into 
the garrets, but providentially nobody was hurt. 

Mr and Mrs Stuart are gone (I believe) to Italy. They 
don't employ me as their banker and I have done with 
all intercourse, in any shape, with the Allanbank family. 
I am sorry from my heart to think the time must come 
when she will repent, that she ever became one of the 
number. 

I am glad you think public affairs will mend. They 
had much need. 

Mr Drummond vacated his seat for St Ives the nth 
of December, and on the nth of January he expects to 
be chosen for Aberdeen, etc. 
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Shall we see you here this winter ? if not, pray let me 
hear from you, which will be always a great pleasure to 

Yours most sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

Have you settled with the Bank of Scotland ? Lord 
Bute is still very bad and little hopes of his recovery, 
though rather better to-day. 

X 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
igthMarch,ijyg. 

My Dear Sir, 

We are all here in great spirits. People think 
things will go better. My friend Munro J has done very 
well — I have had two long letters from him in great 
spirits. In the West Indies things look well, and I hope 
D'Estaing will not escape. Admiral Keppel has rather 
been misled by his party, which I believe is a loss to 
the nation. 

Sir Chas. Hardy 2 is to command the Fleet, and if 
Harland 3 refuses to be Second, which I suppose he will, 
Lord Shuldham 4 will succeed and Capt. Digby 5 the third. 

There will be a promotion to make him, and down to 
Sir Jno. Lockhart Ross, 6 Admirals, directly. 

1 General Sir Hector Munro (1726-1805), vide post p. 167. 

2 Admiral Sir Charles Hardy (1716 ?-i78o). He was commander of the 
Channel Fleet in 1779. 

3 Admiral Sir Robert Harland, Bart. (1715 ?-i784). He was second 
in command under Keppel at Ushant (July 1778), and was leading the 
van when Pattison, who led the rear, refused to obey Keppel's signal. He 
was no doubt involved in Keppel's quarrel with the Government. 

4 Admiral Molyneux Lord Shuldham (1717 2 -1798) was commander on 
the Newfoundland station, 1772- 1775. 

6 Captain Robert Digby (1 732-181 5) commanded in Pattison's division 
at Ushant, and was made rear-admiral in 1779. 

6 Admiral Sir John Lockhart Ross, Bart. (1721-1790), M.P. for Lanark 
Burghs in 1761, was made rear-admiral in 1779, and served in the Channel, 
the North Sea, and the Mediterranean, 1779-82. 

These naval promotions were for the most part carried out on party 
lines. The King's " No Keppel 1 No Keppel I " was a far-reaching cry. 
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I do not expect much from Carolina. Campbell x is 
coming away, and as Prevost remains at Savannah, 
Major Maitland, I suppose, will command. They manage 
strangely, and every officer by sea and land seems 
disgusted. 

I know not what France is about. They seem quite 
asleep ! Perhaps they are attending to nothing but 
making a superior fleet at Brest against midsummer. 
Mrs Coutts sends you her best wishes, and I am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel /. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 1st July, 1779. 

My Dear Sir, 

I believe I am indebted to you for a very kind 
letter in which you mentioned the Member's danger in 
your county. . . . He assured me a few days ago he 
would certainly go to Scotland this summer about it. 

I hope he will succeed, and doubt if on the whole 
the county can do so well ; but, my dear Sir, what signifies 
all success in any line when the whole seems to be so near 
a close ? The moment our Great Fleet is beat there 
is an end of the Empire. How this is to be avoided I 
know not, unless our enemies blunder even more than 
our Administration — which can hardly be supposed. 
The apprehensions of all sensible thinking men are very 
great indeed ; and instead of getting allies it seems as if 
we might look for more enemies. 

The Militia (I mean the additional) seems to nearly be 
dropped — which seems prudent. Our internal force is 
already enough, and twice the number will signify nothing 
if we are beat at sea. This cursed American war, and 
the obstinacy with which it was begun and continued, 

1 General Sir Archibald Campbell (1739-1791) had recently obtained a 
signal victory over the " rebel forces " under General Howe at Savannah. 
General Augustine Prevost, the Governor of East Florida, took Sunbury 
and completed the conquest of Georgia. 
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has been our ruin. Were it possible to make up matters 
there we need not have dreaded all Europe against us. 

Your friend the Duke of Rutland is to raise a regiment, 
Ld. Chatham to be his eldest captain. I am told His 
Grace asked for him to be Major and was refused, which, 
had / been the Duke, I would not have taken. But our 
wise Ministry seem to try to affront all the old Whig 
families. 

Mrs Coutts desires her comp's. She is much hurt at 
not seeing you in London and fears you have forsaken us. 

Believe me, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 



Why don't you offer your service ? 



XII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

14th July, 1779. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am glad to find you have so good an opinion 
of our internal force, but I have little hopes of seeing it 
properly commanded, and I fear, upon any invasion, the 
confusion that must follow will overturn Government, 
so that we shall never get out of it. 

They certainly mean an attack at once on Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, and the combined Fleets are coming with 
sixty sail to meet Hardy, who I fear will not have forty. 
It is said both sides have orders to fight — a dreadful 
interval. Meanwhile affairs in America look better, and 
I should hope something good might be brought about 
in that quarter, if our system could be altered here ; 
but I fear the old system will go on and that this happy 
Kingdom and Constitution is devoted to destruction. 

I am thinking of going for a month soon to the seaside, 
but the situation of public affairs frights me. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 
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XIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, yth August, 1779. 

My Dear Sir, 

Things with respect to the Great Fleets remain 
as they did. The Ministry say the French and Spaniards 
are certainly coming to attack Sir Charles Hardy, that 
their numbers are very much superior, but, notwith- 
standing, they are under no fear, for that they will never 
co-operate heartily, and the Spaniards are manned almost 
wholely with landsmen, and even the French have not 
a sufficiency of sailors. On the other hand it is said our 
Fleet are not in the best order, nor very well provided with 
necessaries, that the captains and men have no confidence 
in the admiral, who they look on as an uncapable old 
woman. If so there is not much good to be expected. 

The West India news does not much please. Byron is 
blamed for leaving his station at St Lucia and going with 
the merchant ships to St Kitts, which left St Vincent's open 
to the enemy. And, probably, Granada may also be taken. 

Notwithstanding the invasion I am going to a place 
on the sea coast near Brighthelmstone for a few weeks. 
Before that is past something will be done, or not much 
to fear from an invasion this year. 

Your friend Lord George Sutton has some daughters at 
the same school with my little girls. I wish you would 
mention them to that family, if it comes easily, as they 
are a good race and I should like them acquainted with 
honest people. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best cornps., and I am, my 
Dear Sir, 

Ever most sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 4th November, 1779. 
My Dear Sir, 

I returned from the sea coast only three weeks 
ago, and am happy to receive your kind letter. I have 
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ordered a lottery ticket to be bought and an account 
of the number and price will be sent inclosed with this. 

Perhaps your member may please his constituents 
best at a distance, for he has very little genius for can- 
vassing. I have a notion seats in Parliament will not be 
very dear next General Election, at least if the Empire 
continues to tumble to pieces at the rate it has done for 
some time past. 

We are likely to get into more trouble with Ireland, 
and do not seem to have much capacity among our 
rulers to heal our unhappy disputes, or to manage any 
thing with spirit or propriety. 

Everybody are of the same mind on these subjects, 
but none can discover the remedy — so that I fear we must 
go to the devil. You do not talk of visiting the Metropolis, 
which indeed I do not much wonder at, for there is nothing 
inviting in it, and I wish I were as happily retired as you 
are. Not but what I am selfish enough to wish you 
would spend a few winter months among us, as the only 
relief from the dismal view of public matters is the 
company of select friends. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best compliments and joins 
in wishing you success in the lottery. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 
Ever yours, etc., 

T. Coutts. 

In my last I mentioned that Lord George Sutton's 
daughters were at the same school with my little girls 
and that it might be of use in making them better 
acquainted if you mentioned them to the family. 

You took no notice of this, and my only reason for 
mentioning it now is to say that it is not of any material 
consequence. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 22nd November, 1779. 

I received your Lordship's most obliging letter of 
the 12th and return you thanks for letting me see the 
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paper, which I have sent to the printer. It is full of 
truth and good sense, but whether it will do any good, 
or whether there is any good to be done, it is hard to say. 
There seems to be a determined resolution to drive the 
present ruinous system on as long as it will go, but they 
will soon, I think, find themselves in still water. 

I find the tumult in Ireland growing more serious, 
and probably we shall not be long quiet here. 

I hear not a word of the loan, and I believe there is 
nothing done on it. As usual, I suppose Lord North 
will do nothing till it can be no longer delayed : whereas 
it might have been all agreed upon had he gone the right 
way to work before now. 

• • • • • • • 

P.S. — I am told the Sinking Fund turns out amazingly 
high. 

XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 6th December, 1779. 

My Lord, 

I saw your state in Almon's 1 new paper, and 
there has been one of Mr Hartley's 2 since. 

I believe the Houses of Parliament and the Nation 
in general see pretty clearly now the ruinous measures 
that have been carried on for some years, but there is 
still the usual majority on the divisions, though to hear 
even the Ministers or placemen talk out of doors, one 
would expect to see a change next day. I fear it will 
come too late to do any good, especially as the people 
have no confidence in the Heads of Opposition. 

Mr Hartley makes the sum to be funded 12 millions, 
supposing three to be got from the India Co., but he 
states the interest of it £600,000, which is too little by 

1 John Almon, 1737-1805, the friend of Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, 
edited The Political Register, The Parliamentary Register, A New Foundling 
Hospital for Art, The Asylum, etc. etc. In 1779 he published Anecdotes 
of the Life of the Earl of Chatham. He was closely connected with Caleb 
Whitefoord, who wrote for his journals. 

2 Probably David Hartley the younger, 1732-1803, M.P. for Hull, who 
published Letters on the American War, 1 779-1 780. 
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two or three hundred thousand, for it will hardly be got 
on so good terms as last year's seven millions. Suppose 
it to be . . . 6 J p. ct. profit for the risk attending twelve 
fresh millions brought to an overloaded market ! I should 
be glad to hear your Lordship's opinion whether it is 
profit enough, or is worth venturing for. 

I am, with sincere respect, 

Tly Lord, 



T. Coutts. 

XVII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

nth December, 1779. 

My Dear Sir, 

Politics are here in a strange way — all sides 
agreeing that things are very ill-conducted, and that if 
there was but one man in the minority from whom the 
people had any expectation a change would instantly 
take place. Nay, as it is, many think there will be a 
change before the meeting after the holidays ; and one 
thing looks like as if Ld. North suspected it, as he has not 
moved a step as to getting the supplies for the ensuing 
year. They talk of his wanting twelve millions, I mean 
to borrow. If so he must lay on productive taxes of a 
million more, and the debt will be near two hundred 
millions. How is it possible to go on, with such expences ? 
— Or even if this was to be the last exertion, I own I 
cannot understand. 

You are happy that have some acres, though Wat'ry, 
and even these you may not long possess quietly. I am 
sorry we have so little chance of seeing you this winter. 
I think a southward trip would give you a relish to return 
again to your castle, which I regret is at so great a 
distance. I have lost a great many friends lately, which 
makes a heavy blank in my time, and I feel it sensibly. 

Mrs Coutts desires to be kindly remembered to you, 
and I ever am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 




FREDERICK, LORD NORTH (SECOND EARL OF fiUILFORD) 
From mi oil />ai nti ;/:/ i<y Xnthaniel Dance, R.A., in the possession of the Aord XortJi 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COLONIAL REBELLION — AND VICTORY 

Edmund Burke {loq.). Parsimonia est optimum vectigal 
Lord North (interpellans) . "Vectigal," Boy! 

THE concluding years of Lord North's government, 
and the years of makeshift administrations 
which followed his downfall, were years of 
ever-increasing peril and dismay. Without were 
fightings, within were fears. If, at first, the war with the 
American colonies had been a people's war as well as the 
King's war, it had worn out the patience and broken down 
the hopes of everyone except the King. Now and again 
there was a brief spell of better fortune. The treachery 
and defection of Benedict Arnold at the end of 1780, the 
pyrrhic victory of Lord Cornwallis over Greene in the 
spring of 178 1, were interludes in the tragedy of incompetence 
and failure. But as time went on the balance of victory 
lay with the Colonists, and few were surprised and fewer 
still altogether disconcerted when the news came from 
Chesapeake Bay that to all intents and purposes " all was 
over." Thomas Coutts had been eager a while since to 
write off the American war, and to concentrate the resources 
and energies of the nation on the defence of its shores and 
the reconstruction of national credit. Nobody but a few 
nobles and their dependants were contented. The pro- 
fessional and commercial classes — even the country parsons 
— demanded adequate representation in Parliament, and 
the " mob " were ready to demonstrate and to riot foolishly 
and blindly, rushing it knew not whither, and attacking it 
knew not what. 

126 
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Meanwhile the "Stocks " keep going up and loans which 
sell at a premium are intrigued for by those who are in 
office or Parliament and are able to sell their " vote and 
influence " for what they can get. The rich are growing 
richer at the nation's expense. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and, while the mob in Edinburgh and 
London break loose, not because the law of the land is 
tyrannical and its penalties barbarous, but because Roman 
Catholics have at length been permitted to purchase and 
inherit land, there was prosperity in Lancashire and radiant 
satisfaction because the war had filled the manufacturers' 
pockets. 

We gather from this batch of letters that in middle life 
Thomas Coutts was frequently out of health, and that his 
wife was more or less of a chronic invalid. They travelled 
in search of health to Bath and Cheltenham and to Rotting- 
dean, and in the autumn of 1781 they went farther afield 
to Scotland, paying long visits at such great "places" or 
seats as Castle Gordon or Dysart. By this time uncle and 
niece were, at any rate formally, reconciled, but it was too 
late in the year to cross from the east to the west of Scotland, 
and to visit Colonel Crawfurd in Ayrshire, or the newly- 
married couple at AUanbank. 

Correspondence 

April 4, 1780, to December 9, 178 1 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

I 

4th April, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am quite ashamed to have been so long without 
writing to you, and thanking you for several letters you 
have wrote to me ; but I hope you will continue not to 
stand upon ceremony, for I shall always be happy to hear 
from you, and you may depend there is nobody remembers 
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you with more friendship than both Mrs Coutts and 
me. . . . 

To-day Parliament meets once more, but the great 
day of trial is Thursday the 6th, a " Call of the House " — 
and " The Petitions." 1 How the Ministry will dispose 
of them I know not, but I suppose it will be contrived to 
bring them to nothing. Something will depend on good 
or bad news ; but I see no probability myself of any change 
either of system or men. However , many think differently , 
and I heartily wish it, for it is allowed nothing can be 
so bad as the present, nor is it possible to save the country 
unless something is settled with America, or that it is 
given up altogether. 

Some think if the Ministry find themselves weak they 
will dissolve the Parliament immediately. Meanwhile 
you see your countrymen setting themselves forth as 
champions, and won't allow of Parliamentary abuse. 
Heaven-born colonels were unknown till this happy era. 
If Lord Shelburne and Lord North had fought and 
each killed his man I believe the public would have 
been consoled ; but Fullerton and Adam 2 are too in- 

1 In the spring of 1780 meetings were held throughout the country 
for the purpose of drawing up petitions. "The counties of York and 
Middlesex ' called for a reduction of expenditure and especially of sinecures 
and pensions ; and no less than twenty-four counties and several consider- 
able cities passed petitions and resolutions on the corrupt influence of 
the Crown.' In April Dunning [Lord Ashburton] carried, by a majority 
of eighteen, his famous resolution ' that the influence of the Crown has 
increased and is increasing, and ought to be diminished.' " History oj 
England, etc., by W. E. H. Lecky, 1882, iv. 181. The principal feature 
of these " petitions " was that they were signed by the county gentry and 
by numbers of the clergy. It was a revolt of the middle classes against 
the King and his Ministry, or Ministers. 

2 The duel between Adam and Fox took place November 29, 1779. 
Fox had mocked at a speech of Adam's in which he had spoke slightingly 
of Lord North and his ministry. His opening words were " Begone ! 
begone, Wretch ! " Nothing came of the duel. A meeting took place 
between Colonel John Fullerton and Lord Shelburne, March 22, 1786. 
The casus belli was that Fullerton had complained to the House of Com- 
mons of the ungentlemanlike behaviour of Shelbourne, who had attacked 
him in the House of Lords. On this occasion Shelbourne was wounded in 
the thigh, but only slightly, as the bullet had "passed through some papers." 
Coutts seems to have thought that only peers or Secretaries of State ought 
to fight duels. 
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considerable. I hear none but their own countrymen 
and friends approve of them. 

I see in the newspapers Mrs Stuart's confidante (and 
once , I fear, her director) Miss Stuart is married at Rome 
to Mr Coxe Hippisley. 1 I know him a little, but not 
for any good. I fear he is but a bad subject, and no 
fortune. I suppose her £3000 legacy from my brother 
will soon be applied to pay his debts. 
I am, my Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Have you no thoughts of a southward trip ? 

The father of this Coxe-Hippisley was a linen draper 
or some such trade at Bristol and lived near the Hotwells. 
I am told he broke by his son's extravagance ; perhaps 
you may know him. 

1 James Coutts bequeathed by his will, dated Oct. 30, 1776, £3000 to 
his cousin, Miss Margaret Stuart, second daughter of Sir John Stuart of 
Allanbank. 

Coutts was certainly prejudiced against his cousin's future husband, 
possibly because in his youth he was given "to play." As to his 
origin, John Coxe (afterwards Sir John) Hippisley (1748-1825) may 
have been the son of a Bristol tradesman, but he was descended on 
his father's side from a recorder of Bristol, and his mother and 
grandmother were of gentle birth. But Margaret Stuart had inherited 
some ^3000 under James Coutts' will, and a barrister with his career 
to make was under suspicion as a fortune-hunter. As it turned out, 
the young lady's choice was amply justified. Sir John Hippisley, who 
was created a baronet in 1796 (he had helped to negotiate a marriage 
between the King of Wurtemburg and the Princess Royal), is known to 
history as an able and tactful man of affairs, who for many years acted as 
a kind of informal envoy from the British Government to the Vatican. 
He may be said to have healed the breach between the Hanoverian 
dynasty and the Papal Court. He is credited with having been solely or 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the pension of ^4000 a year which 
George IV. bestowed on the Cardinal of York by way of mitigation of his 
pecuniary losses at the time of the French Revolution. As a Member ot 
Parliament he was an ardent supporter of Catholic emancipation. He 
died, full of years and honours, in 1825. 
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II 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Bath, lyth May, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just been reading in the Gazette 1 of 
Crawfurdland being laid waste with fire and sword. 
I thought you had been only in danger there from water. 

1 The London Gazette, Numb. 12082, from Tuesday, May 9, to Saturday, 

May 13, 1780. 

St James's, May 13, 1780. 

Whereas it has been humbly represented to the King, That in the Night 
of the 5th of April last past, a House which Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Crawfurd, of Crawfurdland, had lately built and finished for the Reception 
of his Gardener, at Lonefoot, was wilfully and maliciously set on Fire by 
some Person or Persons unknown, and entirely consumed ; and that the 
next Morning two incendiary Letters were discovered near to a Gate in 
One of the Avenues to his House, of which Letters the following are 
Copies, viz. : 

Sir, 

You may be shour to have your life taken from you Before halfe a 
Yare if you go in in this manre for there is very manie that is in hot Blood 
against your honour I may say agenst (sic) William fraser it is not agenst 
you so much but if you Do not stop or rase out that Villin you will get 
your houses Lad to asses about your Logs One bay One you may think 
to hurt the Countrey bay the Advise of one abonible Hure ane Adoltres 
woman but you may be shour to have both thers and you Don as you will 
get a token of very soon so present no iginoance that your Blod be upon 
your own hed. 

(Addressed on the Back) 

to Conel Craufort of Crawfortland, 

etc. etc 

The gardener and his wife were, it may be guessed, unpopular with 
the other servants at the castle and with the tenants and labourers on 
the estate, and the Colonel's exceptional bounty and goodwill had excited 
them to revenge. A sentence in one of the " incendiary letters " had 
puzzled Mrs Coutts, and, unlike Mrs Shandy, she was moved to " ask a 
question " — " Who is the lady ? What has the good Colonel been about ? " 
" Provoking to jealousy," was the reply, by making an unsuitable 
present. The catch-phrase, "a pair of silver buckles," may, perhaps, ba 
traced to Arthur Murphy's play "The Way to keep Him," in which a " paii 
of diamond buckles " excite the jealousy of their lawful donor, Sir Bashful 
Constant. (See next page.) 
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I wish you would leave that uncomfortable soil and 
settle somewhere among the delightful verdure I can 
see from the window on the South Parade, where I am 
now writing. The relief you would now and then find 
in Bath, and the Hotwells, when you tired of solitude, 
would preserve your health, and I should hope, once in 
a year, to have the pleasure of passing a week with you, 
which the distance you are at puts out of my power. 
Once in two or three years a summer peep at Crawfurd- 
land may do very well. I am sure almost this is an 
excellent plan of life for you ; but I see at the same 
time a striking reason why I may be partial to it, for 
self has a considerable weight in our opinion as well as 
our actions. 

Mrs Coutts asked me what was meant by the mention 
of " abonible Hure and adoltres woman/' I told her you 
had only been giving " a pair of Silver Buckles to some 
other man's wife." 

Yours most affectionately, etc., 

T. Coutts. 

Mrs Coutts begs you will not think of staying among 
these Scotch assassins. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

24th June, 1780. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your kind letter 
of June the first. Though you are at present involved 
in country improvements, I hope you will soon get them 
settled on a footing to make your presence necessary 
only once in three or four years, for I am sure you would 
live more to your taste in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

If it pleases " The Mob " we mean to go to Cheltenham 
the middle of next month for a few weeks. There is 
a notion prevails with many people, and the Ministry 
seem to encourage it, that there are many dark and 
dangerous plots at the bottom of these riots. For my 
own part I really do not think there is any foundation 
for such ideas ; however, it is right to be on the guard. 

London makes a strange and new appearance, soldiers 
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instead of merchants on the Royal Exchange, and red 
coats instead of black in St Paul's. 

American affairs look with a better aspect than they 
have ever done, and I hope may come round of themselves. 
There is a strong idea prevails of the Rockingham 
party coming into administration. 

I hope Mr Jno. Craufurd 1 may still succeed in Renfrew- 
shire ; I am sure he can do more for the county than 
anyone they can choose. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

I have thought it expedient on account of Mr Drummond 
being a partner in the Ayr Bank that he should retire 
from my house, and partnership which he has accordingly 
done. It is not proper that any partner in a banker's 
shop should in any shape be liable to payments which 
he cannot answer on demand. My letters will for some 
time at least come as usual under his cover. We are 
perfectly in good friendship. 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 14th November, 1780. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your kind letter, 
but should have been more pleased had you proposed 

1 John Crawfurd, or Crawford, M.P. for Old Sarum, 1760, and for Renfrew- 
shire in the Parliament of 1774, was the eldest son of Patrick Crawfurd 
of Drumsoy and Auchinames, and Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
George Middleton of the firm of Campbell & Middleton. He was not related 
to Thomas Coutts, but as the great-grandson of old John Campbell and 
a nephew by marriage of the fifth Lord Stair, there was a close and 
intimate connection. He was the friend and associate of Charles James 
Fox, and it was probably at his suggestion that Coutts offered in 1787 
to help Fox to meet some of his most pressing liabilities. The Drumsoy 
property in Ayrshire was bought by Coutts in 1780, and settled on his 
second daughter, Fanny, who married the Marquis of Bute, John Craw- 
furd had a younger brother, James, who was a Colonel in the Guards, and 
at one time Governor of Bermuda. John died in 1814, James in 181 1. 
Both brothers were unmarried. 
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paying us a visit. You have staid so long among the 
" Wat'ry Acres " that I almost despair of that pleasure. 

I think our friend [John Crawfurd] will find Glasgow, etc., 
a very troublesome representation. A new ground for 
petitions has been taken in the case of the Berwick- 
shire Election, where a combination was made to bring 
in Mr Scott on condition of his vacating at the end of 
four years in favour of Mr Renton. Much good may it 
do people who are so fond of Parliament. For my part, 
though offered a seat, gratis, in two places, I declined 
both : but your old friend, Geo. Ross, at seventy-five 
years old, is not of my way of thinking. 

I hear talk of more regiments raising, and they will 
be wanted, for it seems determined to drive on the 
American War as long as there is a guinea to be found. 
It seems to me that we are undone people either way, 
so that we may as well take the spirited side. 

Mrs Coutts sends you her best wishes, and I ever am 
very sincerely, 

My Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and most obedient servant, 

T. Coutts. 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 15th November, 1780. 
My Lord, 

. . . The Ministry are very much pleased 
with this revolt of Genl. Arnold. If it proved any 
division in the American Army, or any inclination in the 
people there to return to the allegiance of Great Britain, 
it would be good news ; but if it is only that one Arnold 
has quarrelled with Congress, the advantage is over- 
balanced by the loss of poor Andr^. 1 

1 Major John Andre (1751-1780) was hanged as a spy by Washington's 
order, October 2, 1780. Benedict Arnold, a general in the American Army, 
who had sold his services to the British, made use of Andre as an inter- 
mediary. He was paid £6200 for his treachery and received a commission 
as brigadier-general. 
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The inclosed from Lord Dalrymple * was left at my 
house to-day in a blank cover. I should be glad to see 
his appointment in the Gazette, and his Lordship safe 
at home. Meanwhile Mr Adam is making noise enough 
in the House. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

8th December, 1780, 
Strand, London. 
My Lord, 

I have seen your Lordship's few facts published in 
the leading papers, which I am confident are not far 
wrong. Notwithstanding which, the least hope of peace, 
or anything that is reckoned good news from America, 
raises the Stocks. Saturday's Gazette raised them one 
per cent., though it only showed us that America is 
distressed. The bankers are giving in their lists of sub- 
scriptions 2 for the loan, and all the world are writing for 
it. My list is no less than £710,000, though I have 
shunned it and advised people to write themselves. I 
believe nothing will be done till the end of January at 
soonest. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

I hope we shall see Lord Dalrymple's appointment 
soon in the Gazette. 

1 John Dalrymple, sixth Earl of Stair (i 749-1 821), was appointed minister- 
plenipotentiary to Poland in 1782, and to Berlin in 1785. 

2 More than three times the amount of the loan (^12,000,000) was offered. 
The terms to lenders were so advantageous that the price of the new stock 
rose from nine to eleven per cent, above par. Members of the House of 
Commons were allotted large sums to the amount of half the loan — and 
were by this means more or less secretly influenced to vote for a continu- 
ance of the War. See Political History of England, 1905, p. 214. 
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VII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Tobermory, 2jth February, 1781. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 
the 7th, by which you give us hopes of seeing you soon 
in London. I am very glad of it, for the sight of an. old 
friend is always a cordial, and death has cut away so 
many of mine, within these last two or three years, that 
the value of those that remain is doubled. We have 
now the pleasure of Colonel St Clair with us ; but Mrs 
Coutts has been at death's door herself with a fever, etc. 
However, she is getting better. 

The Stocks are getting up to-day. I cannot conceive 
why, unless there is some idea of peace by means of 
Russia. Our Fleet is expected to sail soon. I fear we 
shall be in a defenceless state when they are gone. 
Should the French come into the Channel and the 
Dutch to the Downs, 1 we shall see the nation in a 
terrible fright. 

A long debate yesterday — ended you see in the old 
way. Mr Wm. Pitt 2 made a first appearance, worthy of 
his father. I wish we could see in him, or any other, 

1 Later in the year, August 5, a desperate but indecisive engagement 
between the English, under Admiral Hyde Parker, and the Dutch, under 
Admiral Zoutman, was fought ofi Dogger Bank, some hundred miles to 
the east of the coast of Yorkshire. 

It is said to have been " by far the hardest fought battle of any that 
had happened by sea during the war " ; but a few weeks before the date 
of this letter, St Eustatius in the West Indies was captured by Rodney, 
and Negapatam and other Dutch settlements on the Coromandel coast 
had fallen to the English. 

2 Pitt made his first speech Feb. 26, 178 1, on Burke's Bill for Economical 
Reform. Lord Nugent had spoken against the Bill, and though Pitt had 
determined not to speak in reply, on a general cry of "Mr Pitt ! Mr Pitt ! " 
he felt himself bound to follow. It is reported that he not only pleased 
but astonished the house. " Scarce one mind," writes Lord Stanhope, " in 
which a reverent thought of Chatham did not rise." It is curious to read 
in a private letter, published more than a hundred and thirty years after 
the event, an expression of the same thought in almost the same words 
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another Chatham arise to guide the State ; for nobody 
approves either of the present pilots — or their opposers. 

I am ever with sincere regard, 

Most faithfully yours, 

T. Coutts. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
gth May, 1781. 
My Lord, 

People here are inclined to believe this news from 
Lord Cornwallis. I wish I could see it likely to make 
an end of the war ; but success or disappointment 
seems equally to prolong it ; the consequence of which 
I fear must be fatal. 

I am for Self and Co., my Lord, 

• • * * * 

Thomas Coutts. 

P.S. — I find there is a confirmation come of the Carolina 
news, but with a dreadful loss of our officers. 1 

IX . : 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

ROTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX, 

21st August, 1781. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter from Edinburgh followed me here, 
where we came last week and mean to stay a month. 
. . . We must hope to see Crawfurdland another year, 
for we shall hardly venture so far from home this. 
Meanwhile I hope you will remember your promise of 

1 On entering North Carolina Lord Cornwallis " suffered an utter and 
ignominious defeat " at a place called Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781 ; but on 
March 15, 1781, he encountered and completely defeated Greene near 
Guilford, although the Americans had a great advantage both in number 
and position ; but the victory was purchased by heavy losses, and it led 
to no important results. Lecky's Hist, of England, 1882, iv. 187-189. 
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seeing us next spring in London. I hope you are done 
with the Court of Session and all your incendiaries. 
There is nothing in this world so good as peace and 
quietness. 

I see little hope of national peace this year. In America 
we still are going the wrong way to work. These expedi- 
tions into the country, however brilliantly executed by 
Lord Cornwallis, etc., end in nothing but distress on our 
side and encouragement to the rebels. The rancour and 
hatred of all America to the very name of Briton gains 
ground every year ; and I fear if the activity of hostile 
operations do not succeed to give us a sudden overthrow 
that we must fall by the slower hands of consuming 
expense and its certain consequence — national bank- 
ruptcy. The Minister must borrow fifteen millions more 
next year and find taxes little short of one million to pay 
the interest of it. This cannot last long. With so many 
enemies to oppose we cannot expect the peace to be such 
as to indemnify us, or leave the commerce in a situation 

to support the annual expenditure We have a 

good roomy though an old shabby house, and a society 
within ourselves. Gibbs Crawfurd and family we expect 
and Mr Munro already come. Besides, we are but three 
miles from Brighthelmstone, if we should weary of 
retirement. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Mrs Coutts desires to be kindly remembered. 

X 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Sth October, 1781, 
Dysart. 
My Lord, 

Lord Dalrymple's letter followed Mr Adair to 
Kinross-shire, and has since followed me from London to 
this place. I went a journey into Leicestershire, princi- 
pally on my wife's account, who had not been well, and 
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my friend Colonel St Clair x persuaded me a longer journey 
would be useful to her. We shall continue with him a 
fortnight sure, and I shall be very glad to hear if there 
should be any further letters from Lord Dalrymple. I 
hope his Lordship will now be coming home, as there 
is near an end, I suppose, to the campaign in America. 
I came down by Lancaster and by conversation with 
some of the principal people there I found nothing but 
symptoms of apparent prosperity. The war fills their 
pockets, and they told me the arrival of the Leeward 
Island Fleet would be a clear gain of £100,000 to their 
trade. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Dysart, 
21st October, 1781. 
My Dear Sir, 

I left Sussex the 20th of September, and after 
staying ten days in London and sending the children to 
school, Mrs Coutts and I set out on a long ramble, the 
particulars of which I shall not trouble you with, but only 
tell you it has ended at the house of our old friend Col. 
St Clair, where we have been some days, and, as the 
weather continues wonderfully fine, we shall remain till 
the last day of the month, and then make the best of our 
way home to winter quarters. 

1 Colonel James Paterson Sinclair was the son of John Paterson of 
Preston Hall, and grandson of the last Archbishop of Glasgow. His 
mother Grizel was the representative of the Earls of Orkney and Lords 
Sinclair. On the death of his uncle, General James Sinclair (died 1762), 
who commanded the forces in Flanders and was afterwards ambassador 
at Vienna and Turin, he succeeded to the estates of Dysart and Rosslyn, 
and became St Clair of Sinclair and Dysart. He died unmarried in 1789. 
Dysart is twenty-eight miles from Edinburgh on the north coast of the 
Firth of Forth. The estate since then was until lately the seat of the 
Earls of Rosslyn. 
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Your kind letter of 24th Septr. inviting us to Crawfurd- 
land followed me here ; and if the season had not been 
so far advanced we certainly would have paid you a 
visit, which would have been very agreeable to Mrs 
Coutts as well as to me, and I hope some time or other 
still to have that pleasure. If ever I go to Scotland 
again I think it shall be by way of Carlisle, and, so, take 
your county in my way to this. 

The camps, I suppose, have broke up, for we have here 
soldiers daily passing northward to quarters. This is the 
only appearance of our being at war. Surely never among 
great and powerful nations was there waged a war so 
languid and undecisive. The Gazette Extraordinary 
however (come in while I am writing this) contains 
something ; but till we can have a hit at the French 
Fleet I fear we shall have no peace — at least not till 
the finances on one side or t'other are exhausted. 

Mrs Coutts is greatly the better for this journey, and 
I am in hopes we shall both feel the good of it next winter. 
She desires to be kindly remembered, and I am ever, 
my Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obedient Servant, 

T. Coutts. 

Mr Boswell and Gen. Smith have pressed us much to 
come to them at Blackadder. I do not know how welcome 
a sight I might be to their next-door neighbours. 1 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
23rd November, 1781. 
My Lord, 

... I am sorry to find every opinion coincide 
as to the melancholy prospect from the Chesapeake, 2 

1 The Stuarts of Ailanbank. 

2 The " melancholy prospect" was divined from a knowledge of the fact 
that whilst De Grasse's fleet was in command of Chesapeake Bay, Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau had joined Lafayette in the investiture of York- 
town. On October 19th, 1781, Cornwaliis surrendered with his whole 
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though the Ministerialists still flatter themselves against 
all reasonable hope or probability. Most people think 
Lord CornwalhVs fate will be determined before any 
succour could come from Genl. Clinton, though there was 
no French Fleet in the way, and some are of opinion the 
blow will be so severely struck on one side or the other 
that peace must follow. On this last ground only can 
it be accounted for that the Stocks have rose considerably 
within these few days, 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

gth December, 1781, 
Strand. 
My Lord, 

• *••*• 

The Dutch peace is still held out as a probability ; 
but I do not believe Holland dare come to separate terms, 
and I much fear your Lordship's conclusion on the system 
still persisted in will be found too true. It presents a 
dismal prospect, and how any individual can shield him- 
self from the coming storm I know not. It seems to be 
particularly impossible in my situation. 

There will be money enough found this year, and while 
there is money we shall get deeper and deeper in the mire. 
The opposition Ministers meet with strengthens them 
more than anything, and has hitherto been their best 
preservation from the fury of the people, who have grown 
tame for want of an object to rest their confidence in, 
so that there is no hope of an alteration till the machine 
stops of itself, or the Government now in power take 
fright for their heads. 

army. Two days after this letter was written, the news of the disaster 
reached England. General Clinton, who held New York, was, or believed 
himself, powerless to relieve Cornwallis. An attempt was made, but his 
fleet did not sail for New York till all was over. Lord North, on hearing 
the intelligence, paced the room in an agony of distress, exclaiming, 
" Oh God, it is all over I " 
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I should wish to hear of Lord Dalrymple's appointment. 
He should be on his guard not to let Lord North and his 
adherents cajole or amuse him with hopes of better things 
more suitable to his rank, etc., than Warsaw. He should, 
I think, let his appointment to Warsaw take place, and 
if they choose to give something better, they may. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 



CHAPTER IX 

AN INDEPENDENT ELECTORATE — A DEPENDENT DIPLOMAT 
" Come, give us a taste of your quality." — Hamlet, II. 2. 

POLITICAL corruption is a relative term. Its 
significance varies with the generation, the decade, 
the political opinions of the speakers. In the 
following letters the process of what now might 
be called political corruption goes on before our eyes, and 
no one suspects that there is occasion for secrecy or shame. 
The radical pro-American Lord Stair is anxious to buy the 
borough, so called, of Gatton for his son. He consults his 
banker, a man who, like himself, despairs of the republic, 
and it is arranged that a junior partner, Mr Antrobus, 
should approach the owner, the recently ennobled Lord 
Newhaven, and make him an offer — so much and no more. 
It was simpler and probably cheaper to bribe the borough- 
holder than to "nurse a constituency" by subscribing to 
the needs and indulgences of the multitude. 

There was no open vision in those days. The great 
poets of the eighteenth century were dead and the re- 
awakeners of a diviner muse were still in their nonage. 
Cowper, indeed, wrote John Gilpin in that very month, 
November 1782, when the news of the disaster at York 
Town reached this country. He paints for the mind's eye 
a picture of mirth and jollity, of a world which went 
very well then. And so, no doubt, it did with people of the 
middling sort, but the " mob " suffered, and not always in 
silence, and in high places a vain and ignominious struggle 
for existence of a certain sort made for anything but 
righteousness. 

141 
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Among other papers and letters, preserved more or less 
accidentally, I find an unsigned letter addressed to Thomas 
Coutts by the wife of the eldest son of a Peer. There can 
be little doubt that the writer was Lady Mountstuart, 
daughter-in-law of the great Lord Bute, somewhile Prime 
Minister and many years confidential mentor of George III. 
This letter conveys a striking picture of a life of splendid 
poverty — the heir cramped for want of means, weary of 
his exile as envoy at a foreign court, too proud and too 
reckless to live within his means at home. But home he 
will come and make interest for some more important post. 
The poor lady is distraught with anxiety, and preferring 
half-a-loaf to no bread, seems to have turned to the great 
banker as to a court of appeal whose authority her husband 
was bound to obey ; but her appeal was to remain a secret. 
I do not know the tenour of his reply, but it is certain that 
the " erring and extravagant " husband not only got his 
own way, but was justified by the sequel. Lady Mount- 
stuart was unwilling that her husband should solicit favour 
of " these people," that is, of the Shelburne Cabinet, 
but by them or their successors, the Coalition Ministry, 
he was appointed Ambassador to the Court at Madrid. 
Strange to say, save for certain references in BoswelTs 
Johnson, the first Marquis of Bute is almost unknown to 
history. His obituary notice in The Gentleman's Magazine 
is brief and meagre, and The Annual Register, save for the 
mention of his death at Geneva, is silent altogether. Eigh- 
teen years after this letter was written Lady Mountstuart, 
then Marchioness of Bute, died, and at the close of the 
same year (1800) the widower married the banker's second 
daughter, Fanny Coutts. He was often the guest, and 
certainly once the host, of Thomas Coutts, and of his career 
and character it will be necessary to speak at greater length 
hereafter, 
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Correspondence 
February 12 to December 13, 1782. 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

1.2th February, 1782. 

My Lord, 

I have been confined to the house with a fever 
and flux, and have not yet got out, so that I have not 
yet seen Mr Grenville, but I have sent you facts, 1 etc. 
I am very sorry to believe they are really facts, and 
melancholy ones indeed, in which every subject of the 
Empire must be more or less interested. 

The rage for subscribing continues meanwhile to 
pervade all ranks of men, and, I believe, they begin to 
be almost frightened at the Treasury at the amount of 
the sums offered. Yet in France a loan for only seventy 
million of livres, on lives, 9 per cent, for two, and ten 
per cent, for one life, goes a-begging. As to peace, I 
cannot find there is the smallest probability of it at 
present. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

I should have thought General Dalrymple 2 would 
naturally have employed my shop. He may have good 
reasons, but I do not regard it as a matter of consequence 
to me. 

1 William Wyndham Grenville, youngest son of George Grenville, the 
prime minister, author or inspirer of the famous tract, " On the present 
state of the Nation," to which Burke replied at length in 1769. It is to be 
noted that there is a marked resemblance both in tone and purport between 
Lord Stair's lamentations and the earlier prophecy. 

2 William Dalrymple, a general in the army, was a son of George 
Dalrymple of Dalmahoy and brother of the fifth Earl of Stair. He died 
in 1807. He was father of John William Henry Dalrymple, who suc- 
ceeded as seventh Earl of Stair. 
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I am greatly obliged t© your Lordship for your attention 
in sending me herrings. They were remarkably fine 
last year. 



II 

MSS. EARL OF CARLISLE 

George Selwyn x to Lord Carlisle [1782, Feb. 14]. 

I have told you that my affairs are en rtgle, 
that is, I have borrowed money of Coutts to pay all my 
debts of every kind but a mortgage of £2000, but that 
comes at the rear of the rest, and I am to take from him 
for my own provision 200 guineas a month, that is £2520 
a year. Moyennant cet arrangement, all my incumbrances 
will end with the next year, taking in the month of 
January of the year following, and then, excepting age 
and infirmities, I shall be rectus in curid. . . . 



Ill 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
nth April, 1782. 
My Lord, 

. . . Stocks continue to rise, and the subscrip- 
tion has been sold above 14 per cent, premium to-day. 
I have never been of an adventurous temper, and on 
the principle of being contented with a small profit, it 
is long since I sold my share : all I wish for is to see 
what we have got better secured. People still talk con- 
fidently of the new administration 2 being able to make 
peace both with Holland and America. 

1 George Augustus Selwyn, 1719-1791, the famous wit. 

2 The Rockingham Ministry, March- July 1782. Lord Rockingham was 
First Lord of the Treasury, Shelburne and Fox were joint Secretaries 
of State. 
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I have heard much said of honours and emoluments 
to be given to Lord Lauderdale's family. Surely your 
Lordship is much better entitled to favour, and I think 
you do injustice to yourself and Lord Dalrymple if you 
do not put in your claim ; though I very well know it 
was not the same selfish motives that directed you in 
the measures you adopted, which influenced the greatest 
part of both sides of the question. 

As to any money your Lordship may want, there will 
be no inconveniency attending the advancing it to me, 
and beg you will let it be as much and for as long as you 
may find convenient. 

I am, for Self and Co., with sincere respect, 

My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 



IV 

/. Willcocks to Thomas Coutts. 

Queen Street, Westminster, 
July 5, 1782. 
Sir, 

With due gratitude I ought to acknowledge the 
kind completion of that transaction on which I lately 
troubled you, and in which I have been blessed with so 
much kind treatment, by yourself and Mr Antrobus. 
I ought to be duly thankful for such kind favours. 

Being informed that you are at present in North Wales, 
I ought to add that T live on one of the great roads leading 
from North Wales to London (at Hurley, half-way between 
Henley-upon-Thames and Maidenhead), if in your return 
you should take that road, I ought to be very glad if 
you would accept of a well-aired bed there. The place *■ 

1 Hurley Place was the seat of the Lords Lovelace of Hurley. The 
sixth baron died in 1736, when the title became extinct. It was revived 
in 1838 in favour of William, eighth Lord King, who married Ada, only child 
of George Gordon, Lord Byron, and Anna Isabella, born Milbanke, who 
was in succession to the Barony of Wentworth. 

K 1 
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itself also will afford several hours' amusement to you, 
being an antient monastery on the banks of the Thames, 
built in William the Conqueror's the reign ; and since 
the destruction of the monasteries, the seat of the family 
of the Lords Lovelace, who have left many marks of 
their magnificence and splendour there, still remaining : 
though the house has for the last threescore years been 
in the possession of a private family, from the time that 
my aunt Mrs Williams purchased it by her lottery 
ticket. In the modern furniture of it you will also be 
much pleased at the sight of some chairs worked by 
Mrs Middleton, 1 so many years owner of the house 
which you now inhabit, and which she kindly worked 
for me, in memory of her being the person who first 
received me when born from the hands of the midwife. 
In respect to the Middleton family those chairs will please 
you. Having mentioned the house which was Mr and Mrs 
Middleton's and is now yours, I ought not to conclude, 
without wishing all peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
that house, and subscribing myself (with due thanks to 
yourself and Mr Antrobus for this kindness), 

Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged 

humble servant, 

J. Willcocks. 



V 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

26th July, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I am afraid indeed Lord Shelburne 2 is too deserving of 
the opinion your Lordship has been so obliging to give 

1 Born Maxy Campbell, the mother of Lady Stair and Mrs Patrick 
Crawfurd, and aunt of Mrs James Coutts. 

2 Lord Shelburne 's ministry lasted from July 1782 till April 1783. The 
North and Fox coalition-ministry lasted till December 1783, when Pitt 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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me of him, which in a great measure corresponded with 
that I had formed to myself. What may be in the power 
of chance to do for the salvation of the country T know 
not, but I am sure, with regard to myself, I see no means 
of shelter from the coming storm. Things wear, indeed, 
a gloomy aspect, but I know of no remedy, so that we 
must endeavour to hope the best. 

I have not heard from Lord Dalrymple since he set 
out. I am in hope he may find his situation [Warsaw] 
more agreeable than he seemed to expect. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 

• • * • 

Thomas Coutts. 



VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, London, 

zoth August, 1782. 
Madam, 

I had the pleasure of seeing Lord Chatham and 
Mr Pitt together yesterday. Mr Pitt told me the whole 
state and application of the 4! per cent. Fund was before 
the Treasury, and that he hoped it would soon be put on 
a more agreeable footing. I expressed to him (what I 
have often done with warmth and zeal on former occasions) 
my sentiments that of all money grants this ought to 
have the preference, and be settled on the most 
regular and certain footing of payment, and he begged I 
might be assured he would use every endeavour he could 
consistent with the peculiar delicacy of his situation to 
settle the matter in the most agreeable manner possible. 
I am, with sincere respect and esteem, 

Madam, your most faithful and obedt. servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

I am extremely obliged by your Ladyship's kind 
expressions on the score of my health which continues 
better, but I am about leaving the Town for some weeks. 
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VII 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 1 

Strand, 
August 12th, 1782. 

My Dear Caleb, 

I send you inclosed a jeu d'esprit of a young 
American which I made one of my clerks copy to send 
you — it took my attention as being more than mediocre. 

I wish to hear that all your attention is not given to 
the public — but that you sometimes turn your eyes 
homeward and endeavour to make hay while the sun 
shines. 

The sun of Shre. [Shelburne] may set upon you before 
you come home — why don't you get Mr O.fswald] to 
write that you are a man of business and cannot lose 
more time at Paris if something is not done in London. 
Members of Parliament cannot now be contractors — a 
good thing of this sort may be as well managed by Brown 
and Whitefoord as by any other House. You know 
already what it is to procrastinate — and you can never 
excuse it to yourself if you do not push for something 
suddenly. 

This is the opinion and advice of a sincere friend, let 
Mr O. write such a letter, which B. may go with to the 
Premier directly. 

Adieu ! 
Remember me ! 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

ROTTENDENE, SUSSEX, 

19th August, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I received here yesterday the favour of your 
Lordship's letter with General Dalrymple's inclosed, 

1 The editor of the Whitefoord Papers gives the " Hotel de Moscovie, 
Rue des Petits Augustins," as the address to which this letter must have 
been sent. Whitefoord was engaged with Richard Oswald, Shelburne's 
agent, in settling the terms of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 
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but I am almost certain any application for Gatton is 
too late. However, I immediately sent Mr Antrobus a 
letter to Lord Newhaven x and desired he would wait 
on him with it. If his Lordship says the ground is open 
Mr Antrobus will try the price, and if it does not exceed 
£2000 he will conclude the bargain, and along with this 
let your Lordship know the result ; but I am persuaded 
we shall find our labour lost, though had we applied in 
time very probably he might have liked dealing with 
people he could depend on better than with strangers. 
Indeed I do not know how he stands with the Minister. 

His late brother had a contract from Lord North, 
though I think Lord Newhaven rather opposed. 

People do not seem to think the present Minister will 
be able to support himself next winter. He will deserve 
well of his country who can extricate her from so many 
surrounding difficulties. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Edmund Antrobus to the Earl of Stair. 

London, 
20th August, 1782. 
My Lord, 

I waited upon Lord Newhaven with Mr Coutts's 
letter, when his Lordship, informed me he had my applica- 
tion for the vacancy occasioned by his brother's death, 
and though he was not absolutely engaged, he could 
not at present say he was quite at liberty to enter upon 

1 Sir William Mayne, M.P., created Baron Newhaven in 1776. His 
brother Robert, M.P. for Gatton Park, was, no doubt, the " late brother" 
who was member for the " rotten burgh " of Gatton. The brothers were 
sons of William Mayne of Powis and Logie, who had by his three wives 
twenty-one children. The cradle was said to have rocked in his house 
for fifty years. Apparently Lord Stair was anxious to buy Gatton for his 
son Lord Dalrymple. There was no secret about the transaction — you 
bought your seat from a landowner and sold your vote to the King. Things 
were so much simpler in those days. 
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the subject, but he expected a letter to-day or to-morrow 
which would finally determine him, and if there was an 
opening, he would let me know immediately, of which 
I shall advise your Lordship as soon as possible. 
T have the honour to be, with great respect, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient 
humble servant, 

Edm. Antrobus. 
The Earl of Stair, etc. etc. etc. 



X 

[Lady Mountstuart] to Thomas Coutts. 

November 1.6th, 1782. 

Alas, Sir, the die is cast, and we are all going to London. 
Lady [Bute] has asked leave for us, and in three or four 
days we set out. God grant my agitation may not cut me 
short on the road ! She has advised for all the family 
to come, and my Lord has everything on earth packed 
up, says some shall go with us, and the rest stay till he 
knows what is to become of us. A little patience, perhaps 
three months, would have told us that, and we had 
not then left this place in the shabby manner we now 
do ; but that is the least consideration. The future, 
oh my God ! I have said all I can, and as that has not 
succeeded, I shall follow wherever he chuses, as death 
with him would be preferable to life without him ; but 
how she can advise him to come the whilst Parliament 
is setting, as joining any party is joining the enemys of 
his father ! Six months hence would do as well as going 
now; if he staid here and the peace was not made by 
summer, why, then, go home on pretence of his own 
affairs and judge whether they will give him the Embassy 
or not ; but after having, three years ago, sent us out 
of England because he should not join either of the 
present partys, and now, that party runs ten times 
higher than ever, to call him to join either, is to me 
very odd, as no one knows but a twelvemonth hence 
all these people [the Shelburne Ministry of July 1782] 
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may be out, and he ruined by joining them ; whereas 
here we are safe, perhaps in a way for preferment, at 
least not in the road of ruin, but he grows tired of all 
places and is of this. I have offered, if he does not like 
to stay here all the winter, to go anywhere by way of 
a tour and say it is for health. No ! it must be 
England. He was so good to give me a hearing, and I 
spoke my mind, which was that when either of these 
partys that might be in at the peace had given him an 
Embassy, then go home and join them, because his 
father could not take it amiss that he joined people to 
whom he had obligations ; but to go now, on a promise 
(even if they give him one) , and that [? if] those people do 
not stay long enough in to serve him, he will be miserable 
to think when it is too late that he had openly supported 
them — and at a distance he is well with all partys. He 
said I knew nothing of the matter ; if he chose to go 
against — he knew it was right to do. Now, my dear 
Sir (I know he will consult you), let me beg of you on my 
knees, to advise him not to stay in England. If the peace 
is made, and he has an Embassy, for this winter advise 
him to go to it directly. For he cannot live in London 
without going to all the shops in it, and for the family 
to be settled in the country, whilst he was running 
constantly up to serve Parliament, and paying three or 
four guineas for a dinner, and as many for a supper at 
a tavern, the whilst I keep house in the country would 
be madness ; and if I keep house in town, he is too much 
afTraid of the world's thinking him in debt not to give 
dinners to his friends as he used to do ; and pray advise 
him, in case the peace is made, and they do not give him 
the Embassy, to go directly with me and the three 
children now with us out of England somewhere to 
save, I care not where, — but all I know is, that we are 
ruined if we stay in England. He may say what he 
will, but he can't remain content without having every- 
thing that other people have, and there are many places 
abroad where he can live the best in the place for two 
thousand pounds a year, and give his children a good 
education into the bargain. Besides, Sir, I tremble at 
the thoughts of my eldest boy's going to London, where 
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the youth are so dissipated. He is now fiveteen (sic) ; here 
we keep him as we please, and he does not cost his father 
two guineas a year in pocket money. When he joins 
other young people of his age in England will that be 
the case ? He is now the best creature in the world, but 
how long will that last in London ? For God's sake, if 
it is only for the sake of my boy, advise us all to go out 
of England as quick as we are going to it, and pray, 
advise him, at least, for some time, to have a clergyman, 
and not a man of the world, about his son. For if he 
has, all idea of study will go out of his head. A few 
years abroad will pay our debt. The debauchery of 
youth in England and in all universities will be an 
excuse for my Lord's going abroad ; by that time our 
debt is paid, the kingdom 'tis to be hoped will be a little 
more settled, and, when his father is dead, he may join 
any party he pleases. I have told him, I think it more 
merit to keep out of the way of partys the whilst they 
are not his father's, and the world will think the better 
of him. A few party men may praise him for joining, 
but the thinking part of mankind will always do him 
justice for sacrificing his own will to a parent's ; but 
suppose the peace does not take place this year, but still 
he has the promise of an Embassy, do for God sake 
advise him to return to this place in the spring, for even 
the journey will not be equal to our expense in England, 
and he thinks himself so sure of being provided for, 
that he means at Xmas to give warning of his house at 
this place and give it up at Midsummer. Now, houses 
here are not so easily got ; therefore pray, Sir, in the winter 
if peace is not made and we continue in the line we are in, 
advise him to write and take his house again for another 
year. Don't say I told you, but when he talks of his 
affairs to you, say of your own accord " I hope you have 
not given up your house." He will say, " Yes," but pray 
persuade him if he continues in the line, the necessity of 
going back in the spring ; for nothing is so shabby as 
keeping the place and living at home — I had rather give 
it up at once. He will tell you he is tired of this place ; 
but when one can't afford to live in London, one must 
do the best one can. For even if he does join any party, 
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it is not so bad to give a few votes to people who may 
not be his father's friends, as to stay on and constantly 
support them, only for the hopes of what they may never 
have in their power to give him. Could we have staid 
another year here quietly, all would have gone well ; 
for this year though we have had nothing from the coal 
trade, yet he tells me, Sir, that he has lately had a 
Letter from you, to say some of his debt to you has been 
paid — which, be assured, was great joy to me, as I never 
can forget the obligations we have to you. We were 
wrong advised, and set out with much more magnificence 
than this place [Turin] required ; but then all those things 
will serve wherever we go ; for as to our household it is 
exactly the same as all the other Ministers' are, and 
servants here are paid so little that you have a great 
many at a little expense ; a footman has twenty shillings 
a month for wages and Board wages and finds himself 
lodging into the bargain, and in all other houses but 
ours their own Doctor if they are sick, and a valet de 
chambre, if you feed him, twelve or sixteen pounds a 
Year. Whilst M'D. had the care of our affairs all things 
went to rack and ruin, but I have inclosed you, Sir, an 
abstract of our books, by which you will see how different 
the last fifteen months have been to the first ; and, had 
T staid here this winter, there are many things in the 
extraordinarys that would have been lessened ; for 
example, we should have wanted no cloths of two years 
to come, but you will see, Sir, by this, that if we have an 
Embassy, the first expense being over, we might very 
near live on our pay. For God Almighty's sake name not 
this letter to any one — burn it as soon as read ; but if 
you can, persuade my Ld. and all his family not to let 
him stay in England, it will be the saving of his family ; 
and, God knows, I am ready to follow anywhere. It is 
a sad thing to renounce one's country even for a few years, 
and to leave my six poor children — but they are in good 
hands. I am sure were they to offer my Lord a place 
of two thousand a year to live in England, it would not 
be so much money in his pocket, as for him to retire 
abroad for a few years would be. Burn this Letter the 
moment it is read. Name it not to my Lord, or to any 
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creature on earth, and take care that the family in 



Street know not my sentiments. The paper I send 
you Sir is in money of this country, where they reckon 
by livers, and not by pounds. A liver is one shilling 
English ; twenty pennies make a liver, and twelve dennies 
make a penny. 

Pray direct and send the inclosed to Mr Kennedy. 
Don't write to me in London, as T will go and see you as 
soon as I arrive ; but remember my life depends on 
your burning this letter and never mentioning the con- 
tents of it to anyone. As they keep their books here 
differently to the bankers in London, I will not be sure 
if the list of money drawn, Sir, on you is right, but believe 
it is — that of the expenses I am sure is. Keep the 
abstract till I see you and then give it me again. 1 

Thos. Coutts, Esqre., & Co., 
Bankers, Strand, 
London, 

Angleterre. 
Private. 

XI 

Mrs Stuart to Thomas Coutts. 

Allanbank, 
November 29th, 1782. 

I wrote to you, my dear uncle, about ten days 
ago, addressed to London, little imagining you was in 

1 It is probable that this letter, which is unsigned, and has, hitherto, 
been attributed to Lady Pitt, afterwards Countess of Chatham, was 
written by Jane Charlotte, Lady Mountstuart, daughter of the last Vis- 
count Windsor and wife of Lord Mountstuart, eldest son of John, third 
Earl of Bute, the Prime Minister. Her eldest son, afterwards Lord Mount- 
stuart, would have been fifteen in 1782, and though she was at this time 
mother of seven and not six children, the youngest, a child of two, would 
in any case accompany her on her travels. If this surmise is correct, it 
is curious to note that Lady Mountstuart was appealing to the father of 
her husband's second wife, Fanny, Marchioness of Bute. Her son, the 
" best creature in the world," died in 1794, leaving two sons, of whom the 
eldest, John, the second Marquis, married Lady Maria North, the step- 
daughter of one of Thomas Coutts' daughters. Lady Mountstuart, after- 
wards Marchioness of Bute, died January 28, 1800. 
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this part of the world ; two days ago I received a letter 
from the South which mentioned a surmise of your being 
in Scotland, upon which a servant was immediately 
dispatched to Edinburgh with a letter to my aunt, Mrs 
Stewart, to know if she had any tidings of you, and before 
the answer arrived Mr Bos well called here, and we found 
from him that you and Mrs Coutts were some time at 
Colonel Sinclair's, but had gone South again, which was 
a great mortification to me, as if I had known of it sooner 
I would have endeavoured to see you in Edinburgh or 
at Greenlaw. I was truly concerned to hear of Mrs 
Coutts being so much indisposed, but hope she will 
soon be better, as my aunt's letter informs me that 
Doctor Spens was of opinion that the journey would 
rather be of service to her. We leave this the end of 
next week if the weather permits us, but at present it 
wears rather an unfavourable aspect. I hope I shall 
find Mrs Coutts perfectly recovered. Mr Boswell tells 
me that he left you tolerably well, which gave us all 
much pleasure to hear. Mr Stuart desires his best 
respects. With my love to Mrs C. and my cousins, 
Believe me, my dear Uncle, 

Very truly your Affectionate Niece, 

F. Stuart. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
13th December, 1782. 
My Lord, 

• ••••• 

I got home only a few days ago, having had great 
difficulty and been obliged to travel very slow on Mrs 
Coutts 's account, who still continues very weak, though 
I hope in the way of recovering. 

I met the King's speech 1 in the newspapers on the 

1 The " King's Speech " of December 5, 1782, ran as follows : " I lost 
no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further prosecution 
of offensive war upon the continent of North America. ... I . . . 
offered to declare them free and independent States by an article to be 
inserted in the treaty of peace. Provisional articles are agreed upon, 
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road, but at first I looked upon it as some piece of wit 
or anticipation, but finding it was serious, I was in hopes 
of hearing on my arrival that peace was settled. I find 
now by everything I can gather that it is at present 
very uncertain what turn matters will take. 

The present Ministers no doubt are well inclined for 
their own sakes to make peace, but I find the temper 
of the House is such as to make them afraid of doing it. 
The bank had lent the scrip holders immense sums 
of money, and when the day of taking it away came I 
find there was a great want of money appeared. Not- 
withstanding which I do not suppose there will be any 
want of subscribers to fifteen more millions, but some- 
thing must be fixed, I should think, as to peace or war 
before any terms can be suggested. 

I was much obliged by your Lordship's letter at Dysart, 
and find your late publication x has attracted more notice 
than in this age might be expected. For party or 
fashion are the only rulers here of everything. Nobody 
will believe a man can be of no party. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

to take effect whenever terms of peace shall be finally settled with the 
Court of France." The " addresses," in both Houses were voted without a 
dissentient voice, but conversations followed. Lord Stormont condemned 
the " irrevocable and unconditional recognition of the independence of the 
United States," and Shelburne denied the offer as irrevocable, " the offer 
might be withdrawn." There was another debate on the 13th, the date of 
this letter, but the Minister positively refused to take the House into 
his confidence. Coutts had set his heart upon peace, and even the official 
simulation of uncertainty was more than he could bear. 

1 Facts and their Consequences submitted to the Consideration of the Public 
at Large, 1782. 



CHAPTER X 

PEACE ABROAD — AT HOME THE COALITION AND AFTER 

" Let us be content with reckoning conduct as three-fourths of human 
life " — Matthew Arnold. 

IT is a commonplace of politicians and others that 
history will belie the predictions and reverse the 
judgments of their contemporaries who do not agree 
with them. It very often does. For violent 
partisans dogmatize in part from passion and in part to 
silence their own doubts. Here and there a man of balanced 
temperament, who knows what he is talking about, appraises 
the situation of the moment from the point of view of the 
future. And this is wisdom not to be wise after the event, 
but whilst it is happening. 

Thomas Coutts got to know at first hand what was going 
on, was intimately connected with, if not intimate with, 
the chief actors of the drama, and his native good sense 
being touched by a certain enthusiasm for principle, he 
seldom if ever goes wrong in his appreciation of men or 
measures. Perhaps it tends to make his curt, businesslike 
aphorisms less interesting that they so exactly express 
the opinions of modern writers, are so exactly what they 
ought to be ; but it must surely be given to few to see 
things through the mists of party and class prejudice, and 
to readjust the perspective of the panorama which is moving 
before their eyes. He tells us that it was so — " that 
common sense and judgment are things quite out of 
request/' Then as now, the " general " took sides from 
personal motives, not in accordance with reason and 

157 
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principle. Now, it is true, that so far as the " ins " and 
" outs " were concerned, he was not what he calls " dis- 
interrested ; " that he was interested in holding his peace 
and remaining neutral. He relates with some pride how 
a noble lord, whose name he is careful not to mention, 
had offered him a seat in the House of Commons, free, 
gratis, for nothing, but that he was forced to submit to 
the mortification of refusing it. Of course he refused it. 
But though he was far too canny to stamp himself as a 
member of either party, he does not hesitate to express 
himself strongly against measures which a weaker or more 
puzzle-headed man might have attempted to justify. It 
may be taken for granted that with the exception of the 
King and Lord North, Coutts knew better than any man 
how a parliamentary majority was secured. He was 
consulted as to the raising of loans and must have been 
privy to their distribution. He knew what went on behind 
the scenes, and nothing is so flattering to the vanity or so 
perversive of single-mindedness as the possession of secret 
knowledge, the admission to the plots and councils of 
superiors. But though he neither attacks or defends the King, 
he denounced the American War as vehemently and as con- 
sistently as the most ungoverned follower of Fox and the 
Duke of Richmond. For the " unnatural coalition " of Fox 
and North he had nothing to say, save that little as he 
liked Fox's India Bill, he would let it pass if only " His 
Majesty's Government might be carried on." Of the 
history of that coalition he must have known something, 
for the prime mover and assiduous go-between was George 
North, who, thirteen years later, became his son-in-law. 
With the younger Pitt, whose avatar he proclaims, he was 
certainly acquainted, and from the first he perceives that 
he is the man of destiny who will rule and save his country 
because he adds conduct to genius. 

On the other hand, he deplores Pitt's connection with 
Dundas, the unhandsome, Scotsman though he was, 
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and is inclined to shake his head over his first essays 
in finance. 

The air is full of elections and there is a brisk trade in 
boroughs. In one election he was especially interested, 
hoping rather than believing that John Crawford, a nephew 
of Lord Stair and a scion of the old banking-house of 
Middleton and Campbell, may be returned for Ayrshire. 
Of Ayrshire politics and Ayrshire gossip Thomas Coutts 
could never have enough — little dreaming that a ploughman 
was even now on his way to Mossgiel, who would do more 
for Scotland than Bute or Dundas, or even than the author 
of The Seasons, whose works he admired and loved. 



Correspondence 

January 8, 1783, to April 22, 1784 

I 
Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

8th January, 1783. 

My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 
31st ulto. a day or two ago. I began to think it long, 
as you have been in use now and then of writing me a 
line which has always been very agreeable to me and Mrs 
Coutts, who joins in wishing you many happy New 
Years. She has been very ill all winter, and, indeed, 
was in imminent danger last month. She is better now, 
but very weak, and only goes out an airing in the forenoon. 

I have heard with much regret and I feel much for you 
on account of the death of your friend Lord George 
Sutton, 1 who must be a great loss to his family, as well 
as to his friends. 

The Peace hangs on in a state of uncertainty. Most 

1 Lord George Manners Sutton was the third son of John Manners, third 
Duke of Rutland. He was the father of Charles Manners Sutton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose son, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
was created Viscount Canterbury. 
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people believe it will terminate successfully ; but I cannot 
help thinking it is doubtful. They say there is not a 
ship of force left at Brest — and our expeditions are still 
at home. T hope our Ministers will not be amused by 
French arts and finesse so as to omit any exertion of the 
force we have in expectation of peace being agreed to. 

Surely peace on reasonable terms is desirable, for even 
if we were to have war again in a twelvemonth, I think 
we shall not wage it against so unequal force. The 
Spaniard and the Dutch, I daresay, have seen how they 
have been duped and would hardly engage so easily again 
in French measures ; neither would we be again so 
strangely hampered with America. 

I hope we shall see you in London this winter, though 
T fear the blank made by poor Lord George will not 
encourage you to leave home. 

If you wish to be Falconer, I am told the Lord Advocate 
now rides paramount and our country members are so 
tame they will bend to any yoke. 

I am, very sincerely Yours, 
and affectionately, 

T. Coutts. 

TI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
22nd February, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to see by your letter of 18th ulto. 
that you are engaged in coal and lime ; for T never knew 
a gentleman make anything of either, or of farming. 
Besides, it deprives us of the pleasure of seeing you, and 
I wish much you would come and settle about the Capital. 
I see young Sutton x has got into the House in the room 
of your poor friend Lord George, whose death I was very 
sorry for on your account, as well as being a man of 
respectable character. 

1 Thomas Manners Sutton, Solicitor-General of England, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was created Baron Manners of Boston in 1807. 
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The game seems to be up with respect to the Ministry. 1 
I wish it may not be so with the nation also. 

The Duke of Rutland 2 will soon lose his White Wand 
and Cabinet seat ; though I do not think much stability 
can be expected from the unnatural junction of Fox and 
North, which seems to be coming forward. The question 
is, which will take the lead? Everyone speaks as he 
wishes ; but I think Lord North's friends will desert him 
if they find he is no longer to be dispenser of loaves and 
fishes. 

I ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

Ill 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Savile Street, 
April 3rd, 1783. 
Sir, 

Being assured how fully your time must be 
engaged in the present moment, I have determined rather 
to give you this trouble, than to press upon you by 
desiring the favor of seeing you. I understand from 
my son William 3 that there is money in the Exchequer 
to the account of the 4! pr. cent. Fund, and that a pay- 
ment on the grant would have soon been made, had 
not the extraordinary measure 4 taken place, that it has 
unhappily been found necessary to acquiesce to. Some 
time must, I suppose now pass before things at the 

1 The letter is dated Feb. 22, 1783. " From February 24 " [1783], 
writes Dr Hunt (Political History, cf. 1905, p. 245) " to April 2, the country 
was without an organized government. George was almost in despair, 
talked of retiring to Hanover, and spoke bitterly of the ingratitude of 
North, whose past subservience to him had been largely rewarded. At last 
he was forced to accept the Coalition Ministry." 

2 The Duke had succeeded Lord Carlisle as Lord Steward in January 
1783. He was assigned a seat in the Cabinet. 

3 He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelburne Ministry. 

4 The formation of a Coalition Ministry which dated from April 2, 1783, 
the day before this letter was written, 

i 1 
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Treasury will be in a course to admit of an application 
for the ordering of the payment by the new Board. As 
I have fixed my going out of town next week this circum- 
stance is an inconvenience to me, which makes me wish 
once again, Sir, to ask of you whether you could indulge 
me with leave to draw upon you, in addition to the 
ballance that stands in your account against me. ... I 
must observe, that should you have no objection from 
any circumstance whatever, to comply with my request, 
that not seeing in the book which you was so good to 
leave with me, any article of what I am indebted to you 
for interest on the sums that you have often so kindly 
furnished me with, that I cannot think of receiving such 
accommodation without the proper charge upon the 
account, as otherwise I should feel I was asking what 
T should not, and that would be impossible for me to 
think of doing. 

I hope you continue well, and beg you will believe me, 
Sir, 

With sincerest regard, 
Your most faithful, humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

May 8th, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your kind letter of the 15th ulto., 
and would have wrote to you if I could have said anything 
to inform or amuse you. Public affairs seem to be in 
a bad situation, and t confess I tremble to think of the 
load of debts and decline of trade, and empire which 
must follow the late ruinous wars. The peace x is abused 

1 Preliminaries of peace with France and Spain were signed January 20, 
1783. There was a " deal" with regard to the restoration and retention of 
West India Islands and of ports and districts on the West Coast of Africa. 
Of far greater significance and of infinitely greater importance was the 
refusal to exchange Gibraltar for compensation offered by France and 
Spain. The King and Shelburne and a section of the Cabinet would have 
let it go, but Keppel and the Duke of Richmond " objected to its cession 
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by many, and is, certainly, inglorious for Britain. But 
when we consider what we had to expect in our situation, 
perhaps the terms are as good as we were entitled to. 
I wish, most sincerely, things may turn out better than 
my fears suggest and that it may prove I have seen through 
too gloomy a medium. Time must try : meanwhile I 
cannot help thinking your "Wat'ry Acres " a better security 
than the Stocks, and when everything here shall have 
gone into confusion I hope you will give me, Mrs Coutts, 
and my poor little girls mutton and potatoes and shelter 
in your castle. For her and myself a small portion 
will suffice, for neither of us ever required much, and our 
health does not improve. She has continued all winter 
very ailing, and myself not vastly well. We think of 
getting out of town to Cheltenham and Abergavenny if 
the weather would mend, but at present it is as cold 
as winter — frost and snow this morning, and a keen 
north-east wind. Yet, I understand, the spring is 
rather forward, or, at least, when compared with last 
year. 

If you will come to Abergany any time in June we 
shall be very happy to have your company. Pray think 
of this. 

Mr Pitt's reform of representation x was lost this morning 

on any terms." " We learn," writes Lord Stanhope, " from a cautious 
passage ... of Pitt's letters to his mother (Dec. 1782), that Pitt him- 
self was among the ministers who stood firm against Lord Shelburne's 
project, and who finally prevailed." 

1 Pitt's Reform Bill consisted of three resolutions. The first dealt with 
the prevention of bribery and expense at elections. The second imposed 
penalties of disfranchisement on boroughs in which the majority of voters 
were convicted of gross corruption. The third resolution suggested an 
addition to the Knights of the shire and to the representatives of the 
majority. It was during this debate that Pitt's relative, Thomas Pitt, 
offered, as " patron " of the borough of Old Sarum, to surrender his 
property into the hands of Parliament, "a free sacrifice, as a victim to 
be offered up to the shrine of the British constitution," and to transfer the 
power of returning two members, to the Bank of England. On the other 
hand, Richard Rigby, " who died leaving half a million of public money," 
declared that he would prefer to give a third member to Old Sarum rather 
than add " an other member to the City of London, which had members 
enough already." — Life of William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope, 1861, i. 118, 119. 
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at two o'clock — 149 to 293. Above fifty members went 
away. It was one of the fullest Houses that has been 
these many years. 

I am, with the best wishes of myself and Mrs Coutts, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 



V 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
June 10th, 1783. 

My Lord, 

. . . The situation of the country certainly 
gives just reason for apprehension as to the Stocks and a 
great encouragement to buying land. Were I free of 
business I would not hesitate a minute, but my situa- 
tion is peculiar at the head of a considerable business, 
which is founded in the power of obliging my customers 
with loans of money (or at least it has from custom become 
necessary), which I durst not do without a considerable 
fund, for I should not choose like my predecessors to do 
it trusting to the shop, as you know it is all payable on 
demand. Besides, I do not see how a banker can be safe 
from the crash of public credit ; for even bank notes must 
go in the general ruin. 

Another objection or two weigh also with me against 
buying land. 

1st. The trouble attending it superadded upon me 
who have already more business than I can do. 

2nd. Having no son, and only three daughters who 
probably will divide what I leave, in a few years, for my 
life is by no means a good one. 

I have not, however, made up my mind entirely on 
the subject, and sometimes have thought of looking 
for an estate. Nearer the capital would give me less 
trouble, and is therefore preferable if the terms were as 
good. 

I am going for a month to the country, and shall, on 
my return, have some trouble with the new experiment 
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of taxing receipts, if it goes through. The Ministry do 
not seem to go on as if they would last many years. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

I am at this moment honoured with your Lordship's 
letter to Lord Dalrymple. There is no doubt Lord Galway 
was turned out, and T am told his appointment was never 
perfected. I shall write so to Lord D. 

Munich is only better by being nearer home, and rather 
more in the way of a better step. I hope Lord D. will 
not tire. If he perseveres he must sooner or later get 
forward. Meanwhile anything is preferable to idleness. 

Berne is also vacant, and I do not hear is filled up. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts. to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Abergavenny, 
29th June, 1783. 

My Dear Sir, 

We arrived here yesterday and were in hopes 
of finding you before us, as you gave me some hopes of 
that pleasure in your last kind letter dated the 5th instant. 

We are lodged with Sir Alex. Munro at your old friend 
Miss Peggy Jones's ; but I am sorry to tell you she 
has grown ten years older since last year. We shall 
live a very primitive life, upon the hills at five in the 
morning, and asleep by ten at night. We are reading 
Ferguson's x new Roman History which shows too clearly 
what our own country is fast coming to. Rome never 
was more venal than we are already. 

Mrs Coutts sends her best wishes, and this shall go 
under cover to London in hopes of finding you there, 
so far on your way to Monmouthshire. Brown talked of 
a fishing-party here, so you may appoint with him. But 
if you do I hope you will keep it better than you used 
to do formerly, and both come while we are here. Our 

1 Adam Ferguson (1723-1816) published his History of the Progress and 
Termination of the Roman Republic in 1782. 
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utmost stay will be three weeks, as I must then go to 
London. 

Miss Peggy Jones's ink will permit me to add no more, 
and being Sunday I can get no other. 

So Adieu, 

My Dear Sir, etc. etc., 

T. Coutts. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 
25th July, 1783. 
My Lord, 

• •••«• 

The Stocks have been for some time in a very threaten- 
ing way — frequently no market at all. They have not 
now as there was during the war payments on the Navy 
Bill, Prize Money, etc., to keep them alive. Besides, 
many people (traders, etc.) who put their money into 
the Stocks, are constantly drawing it out, to employ it 
in different branches of commerce and purchase. I 
understand from official people that they agree there 
will be a large surplus revenue after payment of interest 
and peace establishment, and Lord Shelburne (by the 
assistance of Dr Price) 1 says he can manage it so as to 

1 Richard Price (1722-1791), a Nonconformist Minister, was the author, 
inter alia, of a Treatise on Reversionary Annuities and an Appeal to the 
Public on the Subject of the National Debt. His plan was for the Govern- 
ment, out of current income derived from taxation, to invest a certain 
sum in Government Stock, and to set aside both principal and interest 
for the purpose of the redemption of the National Debt. His theory was 
that as the specially ear-marked Sinking Fund would accumulate at a 
compound interest, there would be, in spite of new debt annually in- 
creased, an ever-increasing national capital which would in time wipe out 
the National Debt. His theory is now discredited, but it took hold of 
Pitt, who was indebted to Dr Price for those principles of finance which 
from 1786 onwards he carried into practice. But according to Sir James 
Bland Burges {Selections, etc., 1885, pp. 68-70) the inventor and inspirer 
of Pitt's Sinking Fund was not Dr Price but Mr John Lamb, the manager 
of an Army Agency, who made him a present of the theory and suggested 
that he should work it up into shape and submit his paper to the minister. 
Burges says that Pitt was convinced of the soundness of the theory and 
promised to reward the putative inventor. Lamb died Feb. 20, 1798, 
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annihilate very fast a great deal of the debt and raise 
the value of Stocks. Some of the country gentlemen 
talk much of lowering the rate of lawful interest of money 
and mean to put it forward next session. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

The expense still going on at New York ! Two hundred 
and fifty thousand a month, T suppose, will be severely 
felt, I fear, in the course of this year. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

4th August, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

Sir A. Munro, for two or three years past, has 
gone with us wherever we wished in the most obliging 
manner. Before he goes to Spain he must go to see his 
mother in Ross-shire, and has made a point of our ac- 
companying him. We shall be set out before you get 
this, but I beg you will say nothing of it, as we wish to 
avoid as much as possible people in Scotland knowing 
of our being there. We shall stop nowhere till we get 
to Sir Hector's, 1 and return very soon in the same manner. 

and left his fortune and his name to Burges, who was thenceforth known 
as Sir James Lamb. 

1 Sir Hector Munro (1726-1805) won renown as an Indian General. In 
1764 he suppressed a mutiny at Patna, and on October 27th of the same 
year, he won the decisive victory of Buxar in Behar over the confederated 
princes of Hindustan. Again, in 1778 he captured Pondicherry from the 
French. In 1780, when Hyder Ah was dominating the Carnatic, he failed 
to effect a juncture with Colonel Baillie at Conjeveram, and was forced 
to withdraw his forces — a strategical error for which he has been unduly 
censured. He commanded a division at Porto Novo (July 1, 1780) under 
Sir Eyre Coote, who had landed at the close of 1780, but as the result of 
a quarrel with his superior officer he withdrew for a time from active 
service. He was, however, persuaded by Lord Macartney, the new 
Governor of Madras, to command an expedition against the Dutch, and 
succeeded in capturing the fortress of Negapatam. He sat as M.P. for 
Inverness with other burghs from 1 768-1 802. Novar House is on Cromarty 
Firth, a few miles from Foulis, the seat of the elder branch of the family. 
He was succeeded at Novar by his brother, Sir Alexander Munro (d. 1809), 
who had been for many years Consul-General at Madiid. 
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I am sorry, however, that Craufurdland lays so much out 
of our route. We shall take another flight there one 
day or another. 

Meanwhile I hope you will meet us in the Strand next 
winter. 

I ever am, yours, 



T. Coutts. 

You may say we propose to bathe in the sea at Bridling- 
ton, Yorkshire, if Brown or anybody asks you. 



IX 

The Earl of Buchan to Thomas Coutts. 

August 16, 1783. 

Lord Buchan's x best complts. to Mr Coutts, returns him 
many thanks for his obliging acceptance of the Trust. 

The two gentlemen to be conjoined with Mr Coutts 
are referred to the option of Counsellor Erskine, who will 
settle that nomination with Mr Coutts, who will be so 
good as to meet with that gentleman for the purpose of 
chusing such persons as may be agreeable to Mr Coutts 
and fitt for the trust to be reposed in them. It gives 
Lord Buchan great satisfaction to have the prospect of 
being more intimately connected with a gentleman 

1 David Stewart, eleventh Earl of Buchan, was born June 1742, and 
died April 19, 1829. He was second cousin to Jean Coutts, born Stuart, 
both being great-grandchildren of Sir James Stewart of Kirkfield and 
Caithness. He was the elder brother of Henry Erskine of Amondell, the 
King's Advocate, and of Thomas Lord Erskine, the Lord Chancellor. So 
kindly and indulgent a judge of men as Sir Walter Scott (Life, by J. G. 
Lockhart, 1838, vii. 139) speaks of him contemptuously as " a person 
whose immense vanity, bordering upon insanity, obscured, or rather 
eclipsed, very considerable talents." His brother, Lord Erskine, in a 
letter to Thomas Coutts comments on his brother's meanness and un- 
veracity. The letters which he wrote to Coutts and to his widow, though 
pompous and pedantic enough, convey a pleasanter and somewhat different 
impression of the man himself. He was succeeded by his nephew, Henry 
David, a son of Henry of Amondell. Vide post, vol. ii. pp. 378-381. 
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connected with him by alliance, and possessing his esteem 
and confidence in a material concern. 



X 

r The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Burton Pynsent, 
December 6th, 1783. 
Sir, 

I hope I hardly need say to you how much I 
am hurt to find from what you tell me of the answers 
received from the Treasury, that I am to continue in a 
situation, which constrains me to remain in the state of 
pressing upon your friendship by delaying to acquit my- 
self of the ballance that I stand indebted to you. I feel 
the circumstance very deeply, when I bring to account 
all that has past in different quarters. The very arduous 
business x which engrosses the whole time of those, with 
whom I should consult on any step I should determine 
to take, makes me decide to postpone to the leisure of 
the holidays the doing anything upon the subject. I 
flatter myself that you are perfectly assured, Sir, that 
every part of your most friendly conduct meets from me 
that grateful return that is so justly due. 
I am, Sir, with the sincerest regard, 

Your obliged and faithful humble Servant, 

Hester Chatham. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
16th December, 1783. 
My Dear Sir, 

We were highly delighted and pleased in the High- 
lands, and passed our time very happily indeed. It was 

1 The arduous business which engrossed the time of her son, William 
Pitt, was the opposition to Fox's India Bills which were before the House 
of Commons. Doubtless he hoped and expected that their rejection would 
give him his opportunity. 
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impossible to be more agreeable. ... I hope you 
continue in health, and that we shall soon see you in 
London. 

The majority of eight * against the Minister in the House 
of Peers threatens a change. I believe disinterested 
folks, I mean such as care not who is in or out of place 
did not like the East India Bill. For my own part I 
confess I did not like it. At the same time I cannot 
quite say I wished it to be rejected, for any administration 
is better than the anarchy that must follow constant 
changing. Mr Fox and his party in general are surely a 
set of necessitous gamblers and of very little decency of 
private character. The Pitts and Grenvilles 2 are young 
men without any of these foul stains upon them — 
hitherto. 

If they are to rule, God grant they may be equal to it, 
and be permitted to continue — they who undertake the 
state pilotage have a crazy vessel to steer, and much 
vigour, perseverance and determination, as well as skill, 
will be required to bring her into port. A dissolution 
of Parliament, probably, will be the first step. The 
sixteen Peers, if so, will probably undergo considerable 
alteration. 

Let us hear from you soon. May you enjoy a happy 
Christmas and New Year, and believe Mrs Coutts and me 
always very sincere when we assure you of the friendly 
regard and affection with which we shall ever remain 
yours. 

Thomas Coutts. 

1 On the 15th of December, the day of the second reading of Fox's India 
Bill, " several lords, who had entrusted the proxies to the Minister and his 
friends withdrew them only a few hours before the house met ; ... on the 
division the Ministers were left in a minority of 79 to 87." Annual 
Register, 1784 and 1785, p. 69. This was in accordance with the King's 
instructions to Lord Temple. 

2 As it turned out, only one Pitt had much to do with ruling England ; 
and of the Grenvilles, Lord Temple, who was created Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, did not take office (save for three days) till 1787, and William 
Wyndham Grenville did not enter the Cabinet till 1791. Pitt and 
" pilotage " seem to have gone together from the first, though eighteen 
years and more were to go by before he was to answer to his name as " the 
pilot that weathered the storm." 
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XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, London, 

2$th December, 1783. 

My Lord, 

... If ruin be impending over this country, 
the late confusions will not impede its progress. Where 
these changes are to end, which, instead of any measures 
for the public good, now occupy the whole attention 
and conversation of this place, nobody can say. 
Stability, I believe, is nowhere to be looked for ; but 
character, so far, is on the side of the new ministers, 
and integrity and public spirit seems to be the great 
want. I fear it is wanting on both sides, but I am sure 
of this, it will never be found at Brookes' s or Almack's. 

I have sent some franks inclosed, but I still think it 
possible they will not go long. For surely Lord North, 
if not Mr Fox, would lose in numbers by a dissolution 1 
of Parliament. 

The present moment, being of peculiar distress to the 
country, is as usual, his (Ld. North's) time for wit and 
humour, and, accordingly, he keeps the House of Commons 
in a continual roar of laughter. And to be serious about 
anything is quite out of fashion. Common sense and 
sound judgment are things quite out of respect. 

Nobody more than a banker feels the impending ruin. 
What he can do or how conduct himself (continuing 
in business) so as to avoid falling under it, I cannot see. 
He is a trustee, accountable to his friends, for sums far 
beyond his private fortune. He must keep (principally) 
Bank notes to answer their demands. If he were to lay 
out his private fortune in land, it is tied up in the mean- 
while (and may incommode him) and is answerable to 
his frienjis in the long run for more than it is worth. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

1 Pitt had been appointed First Lord of the Treasury on Dec. 17; the 
Parliament was not dissolved till March 25, 1784. 
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XIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

New Years day, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received in course the favour of your letter 
of the 19th and cannot omit on the opening of the 
New Year to wish you many happy returns of this day, 
in which the Ladies join. The weather has been un- 
commonly severe, all over Europe I believe. Sir Alexander 
Munro writes me they have had such a fall of snow at 
Madrid as nobody there ever saw before. 

We have here a very empty town at present, but it 
will begin to fill towards the 25th though I do not hear 
of much opposition being talked of. The Dutch do not 
seem to be afraid of the Emperor 1 who will make a sorry 
figure if he must give up the point of the Scheldt after 
so much vapouring about it. Yet I am apt to think he 
will make a still worse figure if he goes to war. I think 
we are not able, and, if we were, it would be insanity to 
join him. 

Adieu, 

my Dear Sir, 

ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

6th January, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of 25th ulto. 
I am rather better than I have been for some weeks, but 

1 The Emperor Joseph demanded that the Scheldt, which was closed 
by the treaty of 1648, should be open to navigation. The question was of 
importance to England not so much on account of Austria herself, but 
because there would be risk if the ports of the Netherlands should be open 
to the control of France and Russia. Ultimately, at the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, the Emperor was forced to give way, and the Scheldt remained 
closed till it was thrown open by the French in 1 793 — a high-handed pro- 
ceeding which resulted in the first war with the French Republic. 
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very poorly still and have scarce ever been worse than 
of late. It is a miserable affair to be so plaug'd (sic) with 
ill health. 

I am happy to hear you are to be in town this winter. 
Pray write us before you set out and your apartments 
in the Strand shall be ready for your reception, and made 
as agreeable to you as possible ; at least you will be sure 
of a good welcome and to be at liberty to do just as you 
please. 

The " outs " say they are quite sure of being all in again 
in a great hurry. The " ins " say they expect a majority 
against the 12th, 1 and most people think if they have not 
a dissolution will follow. It is an alarming affair, and 
though the country never was in more need of quiet 
councils (sic) and deliberate measures for recovery of 
her strength, there is the appearance of nothing but 
confusion. 

In case of a dissolution your friend, J . Crawford, intends 
standing for Ayrshire, as well as for Renfrewshire and 
Glasgow, and to put his brother in for the former and 
some friend I suppose for the latter. I daresay you will 
vote for him at last. If so you had better frankly take 
his part. He assures me he will have such support as 
you can have no idea of. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

13th January, 1784. 
My Lord, 

I send your Lordship the French Loan scheme 

inclosed. I fear their Government does not admit of 

any absolute security ; but in what State is it now to 

be found ? Britain was once preferable to all the world. 

The majority of this morning for Mr Fox puts the King 

1 The House reassembled on January 12, but in spite of a hostile 
majority in the Commons Pitt did not go out of office, or dissolve, 
till he thought fit. 
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and his Ministers in an awkward situation. What they 
will determine I know not, or whether they will dissolve 
Parliament, but either side have numbers enough to 
prevent the other from being able to do any good, even 
supposing them well disposed and capable, which is 
giving more credit than I believe your Lordship allows. 

I saw on Lord Graham's x table the Treasury Paper of 
the state of the sinking Fund for the quarter of the 5th 
inst. with a ballance of 432 thousand odd hundreds. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XVI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
lyth February, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

Ever since I received the pleasure of your kind 
letter dated 15th January, I have thought the next week 
must bring about a settlement of politics ; but I believe 
it remains this moment uncertain what is to be done, 
and till some determination one way or another is come 
to, nobody can ever now say the Parliament will not be 
dissolved. 

I understand the King sent Ld. Sydney to the Duke 
of Portland to desire his Grace to meet Mr Pitt, 2 as he 
intended arranging a new Administration, but the answer 

1 James, Marquis of Graham (i 755-1836), afterwards third Duke of 
Montrose, was at this time one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

2 A number of so-called Independents, that is of the non-partisan 
members on either side of the House, were anxious to form a coalition 
between the Fox cum North administration which had just gone out, and 
Pitt who had just come in. The King was induced more or less reluctantly 
to suggest a conference between the Duke of Portland and Pitt. But 
neither the King nor the Duke as the spokesman of Fox, nor Pitt, meant 
business. Fox wanted to govern without the King, Pitt wanted to guide 
the ship of the state without the assistance of Fox. The battle was to 
the strong, not to well-meaning persons clinging to a compromise. 
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was as before " Nothing to be done till Mr Pitt resigns/' 
which, being laid before the Cabinet, they agreed the King 
could do no more towards a Union. To-morrow I under- 
stand Mr Fox means to stop the supplies. If his party 
comes in his measures will stop in the House of Peers, 
so that neither can go on. If the Parliament is dissolved 
now the Mutiny Bill will expire before they meet again, 
and two months more subsistence for the Army must be 
found. There seems to be a choice of difficulties and no 
small danger of anarchy. 

I am not sure that this will find you at Crawfurdland, 
but if it does you had better stay a week or so longer 
for I think in that time something must be fixed. 

The Duke of Rutland x is gone to Belvoir and I am told 
is to be at Holyhead on Saturday next, but I hear of 
nobody being made Privy Seal. 1 Lord Temple is in the 
Papers but it is not true. Ld. Camden 2 has been spoke 
of but I suppose people are not at this moment very 
ambitious of a Cabinet Office. 

I have not lately seen Mr Crawford. He is confined to 
the house and I have not been able to go much abroad. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

I am ever yours, &c, 

T. Coutts. 

XVII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
16th March, 1784. 
My Lord, 

. . . The dissolution so long looked for, and 
wished by people who see in it the best hope of fixing 
a permanent Government, seems now to be at hand. I 
apprehend it will be certainly before any loan on taxes 
comes forward and probably in a few days. 

1 Charles Manners, fourth Duke of Rutland, was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, February n ; Grenville, Earl Gower, first Marquis of Stafford, 
succeeded him as Lord Privy Seal, November r \, 1784. 

2 Lord Camden, who had been Chancellor under Chatham, did not join 
Pitt's Ministry till December 1784. 
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I am told you can secure your District of Boroughs, 1 if 
you can do it, though at the expense of £2,000, you should 
not lose the opportunity for Lord Dalrymple. ... I beg 
your Lordship will not let the Burghs slip through your 
hands as it is impossible to lose by it, and there is time 
enough to settle matters. If your Lordship should want 
money for it, you may command me. 

I apprehend there must be five or six millions borrowed 
again, or perhaps more. How the annual expenditure 
is to be balanced I don't know, but there seems to be a 
good deal of money in the market, and a demand for all 
the money securities more than usual, so that if taxes 
can be found I believe holders may be found for the 
Stock. 

My health is better but so poorly that though I had 
the kindest offer this day of a seat in Parliament without 
any condition or a farthing expenes, and from a nobleman 
I should be proud to be obliged to, yet I am forced to 
submit to the mortification of refusing it. 

Doubling the land tax will, I fear, set the country 
gentlemen in an uproar ; but I think with your Lordship 
that some strong measure is necessary in the way of 
taxation, for these trifling taxes produce nothing but 
vexation. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XVIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Friday, igth March, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

Everybody tells me Parliament will be dissolved 
in a few days, and I suppose it must be so, notwithstanding 
all the obstacles. 

I am offered without trouble or expense of a shilling, 
and without tying myself to any man or party, a clear 
seat. Few, I believe have, and as few, would refuse such 

1 Stranraer, etc., in Wigtownshire, returned one member to Parliament 
till 1885. 
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an offer ; but though it is rather mortifying, I must 
decline — my health is obstacle enough. 

I have seen Mr Crawford but once since his return 
from Bath. He is much recovered. I do not know what 
alteration his friends, being out of office, will make on his 
politics or whether he still means the " Great Line " — 
viz., Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, Glasgow, etc. Whitefoord 
tells me Sir Jno. Whitefoord intends standing for Ayrshire. 

I suppose you will not stir till all the bustle is over. 
The Advocate Dundas will be a great operator in Scotch 
affairs, and I think Mr Pitt is in more danger from his 
friends than his enemies. I do not like Tory and 
" Prerogative " men myself. Mr Pitt should court the 
Whigs if he means or looks for permanency. I shall 
write you should anything occur. I understand Mr Fox 
has summoned his friends to the House to-day. I know 
not what he means. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Mrs Coutts begs her kind Compliments. 

P.S. — Saturday. 

I did not send this away last night and I cannot 
to-day discover that any thing, or any time is yet deter- 
mined upon for the much talked of dissolution. I cannot 
think, if it be practicable, that they do right in putting 
it off now, when their popularity is so great. Everybody, 
however, seems to think it will come soon, and many 
still say it must be next week. 1 

XIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

March 20, 1784. 
My Lord, 

... I saw Mr Pitt yesterday and I took occasion 
to mention Lord Dalrymple's situation and my belief 
that your Lordship can return the member for Stranraer, 
etc. At the same time I mentioned the offer I had of 

1 Parliament was dissolved on Thursday, March 25th, 1784. 
M 1 
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being brought in myself and the quarter from where. 
Mr Pitt spoke handsomely of Lord Dalrymple and that 
he knew his or, rather, your connection with Mr James 
Grenville, 1 Lord Camden, etc. I also have told Mr 
James Grenville to say that I had spoke of it to Mr Pitt, 
and that I hoped he would speak also — that I was con- 
vinced Lord Dalrymple in Parliament would attach himself 
to that party, as if your Lordship can make the seat in 
Scotland it seemed to be a very fine opportunity of 
gaining strength. 

I have stated to the noble Lord who in so friendly a 
manner made me the offer of a seat, Lord Dalrymple's 
situation (taking it for granted that Stranraer, etc., can 
be had) but I had no right to do more, or to ask anything. 
If I should in that or any other channel be of service, 
I shall be happy to assist as I must. I think it will be 
of service to Lord Dalrymple ; and I should hope your 
Lordship will now again offer to come into the House 
of Peers, which would also be of great use to Lord D. 
and the young Finance Minister would not be the worse 
of your advice. 

He (Mr Pitt) is in my opinion in more danger from his 
friends than from his enemies. If he becomes a party man 
and does not solicit and encourage his Whig connections, 
he will be undone, which is a pity, for I see very little 
prospect of good to the country unless we may hope for it 
from his abilities. I sincerely wish he may not disappoint 
the sanguine expectations formed by his friends. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

8th April, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your determination to be cool in election matters 
I very much approve. I am happy to think I have not 

1 James Grenville, 1 742-1825, afterwards Lord Glastonbury, was the 
grandson of Hester Countess Temple and Richard Grenville of Wotton. 
He was nephew to Lady Chatham and first cousin of Earl Temple 
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a vote anywhere, for there is generally some unpleasant 
circumstance attending it. 

By what I hear my friend Mr Jno. Crawford's chance 
for Ayrshire is not a good one — which I am sorry for, 
and I suppose if he gets Glasgow, etc., it will cost him 
more than it is worth. 

The friends of Mr Fox have been generally unsuccessful. 1 
It is astonishing the cry everywhere — being a friend to 
Mr Pitt is alone sufficient qualification. I really think 
he will find a very large majority in the new Parliament. 
I suppose he will have thirty out of your forty-five, 
at least ; and I understand the ministry will get their 
wish as to the Peers, which at first seemed uncertain ; 
so that I suspect my friend Lord Cassilis will be out. 

I shall be happy to hear from you. Clinton tells me 
you intend taking Dublin Castle in your way to London. 
I should not dislike such a trip if I knew the Lord Lieu- 
tenant 2 as well as you do his Grace. 

Mrs Coutts desires her kindest wishes, and I ever am, 

my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

1 No less than 160 " friends of Mr Fox, ' were defeated at the polls. 
They were nicknamed " Fox's Martyrs." 

2 The Duke of Rutland. 



CHAPTER XI 

PITT AND FINANCE — PITT AND REFORM 
" The gravity and stillness of your youth." — Othello, ii. 3. 

AFTER the country had spoken somewhat louder 
and more emphatically than its wont, and a 
new Government had got into harness, the 
critics began to open fire. 
Pitt meant business, business on a large scale, with new 
methods, and on new principles. His instinct and his 
ambition was to be a reformer, but the moment he attempted 
to carry out this or that reform he roused the suspicions 
and provoked the resistance, passive or otherwise, of 
practical persons. Fate compelled him little by little to 
become " a practical person " himself. 

Thomas Coutts started with " a bias in his favour," and 
as a matter of principle, and in the abstract, he was on 
the side of reform. He had sympathized with " the 
Cassandra of the State " in his denunciation of Lord North's 
finance, and he believed that national bankruptcy was a 
possible, if not probable, contingency of an unacknowledged 
and ever-increasing floating debt, but when Pitt began to 
sweep out the Ark of the Treasury he was dubious and 
doubtful. On the whole the young minister did not 
sweep hard or fast enough, and there were corners, sacred 
immemorial corners, which should have been left unswept 
by any broom. He tells us that Pitt had consulted him 
with regard to his plans for funding a portion of the floating 
debt, and that he had given him, though reluctantly, what 
I presume would be regarded as sound advice, but when 

180 
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it came to putting up a Government Loan for tender in 
the open market, the lowest terms to be accepted, he was 
silent and sceptical. Hitherto Government Loans had 
been floated by some favoured banker, the shares being 
allotted as party bribes or party rewards, and thence 
ensued both profit and patronage. If it was a job, it was 
the Prime Minister's job, or the King's job, a pleasant and 
honourable fingering of the National purse-strings. 

As to Pitt's scheme for parliamentary reform, he contents 
himself with saying that he does not think that it will get 
through. And he was right. Nor does he think that any 
good would come of Pitt's strenuous attempt to do justice 
to Ireland. Free trade was all very well, but the Irish 
Legislature was hopelessly corrupt, and the wisest course 
was to buy it up and out, and to effect a union. Here, 
too, coming events cast their shadows before. What 
Coutts advocated in 1784 Pitt brought to pass in 1800. 
His experience as a banker had taught him that rank 
without wealth was not incorruptible. 

As the century drew to a close there was a stirring of 
the wind in the leaves, the herald of change and of 
possible storm, and it was not altogether of good augury. 
When a man has reached his fiftieth year, and has found 
that all things work together for his good, he prefers to 
mark time. He may have been on speaking terms with 
progress and improvement, but the status quo ante is his 
friend. 

As time went on, the connection between Thomas Coutts 
and Colonel Crawfurd became closer and more intimate. 
The Colonel would pass weeks and even months as a guest 
in the Strand. His own room or rooms were kept for him 
and he was treated as one of the family. Fanny, the 
second of the Three Graces, was his especial favourite, 
and we may suppose that he had already formed some 
intention of bequeathing to her the Castle and " wat'ry 
acres " of Crawfurdland. A " Wren of nine," she had won 
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the heart of the old cavalier, who was without chick or 
child, or kinsfolk of near degree. 

Journeys to the far north of Scotland, of which Dr 
Johnson thought a great deal, were easy enough for a 
man of great wealth and they were journeys to Courts' 
" ain contree." 

The joy of travelling, of going farther afield than other 
folk, breaks through the curt and formal sentences in which 
he records, for the Colonel's benefit, his journeys, his 
round of visits to his old friends, Munro of Novar, Sinclair 
of Dysart, and Preston of Valleyfield, or the Duke of 
Gordon. 

Perhaps it was her husband's ducats and the prospective 
dowries of her daughters which prompted the politic 
Duchess to write honied notes of invitation to Mrs Coutts, 
but it was something in the man himself, that unbought 
and unbuyable grace of an attractive personality, which 
kept him a welcome and coveted guest at the houses of 
the great. 

For the most part, save for anxiety with regard to his 
wife's health and the nervous ailments of little Fanny, he 
seems to have drunk the wine of life from a golden cup, 
but it was bought at a price. Of delicate frame and sensitive 
spirit when things went wrong with him he suffered to the 
" height of suffering," and eat his heart out in silence. It 
chanced that in one of those miserable moods, when he was 
half beside himself, that the old Colonel, who was on one of 
his winter visits to the south, occupied a seat in his carriage. 
Not a word would he speak, not a sign would he give that 
an old friend was there to be spoken to, and the Colonel, 
who conceived that he had given some unmerited offence, 
smouldered with wrath, and at last broke out into the 
flame of something like a challenge. So little did he realise 
the agony of self-torture which had clouded the brow and 
closed the lips of his companion. 
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Correspondence 
June 3, 1784, to December 31, 1786 



1 



Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

June yd, 1784. 
My Lord, 

Our ministers have hardly begun yet to open 
any business. I think they have judged ill in contesting 
the Westminster return, 1 when so much business of con- 
sequence is laying over. 

I believe they will puzzle themselves in providing for 
the Navy Debt. If they deviate in any degree from the 
good faith of Parliament on which our credit has been 
built I hope it will be for no trifling purpose. If they 
might venture to strike off a quarter of the whole debt, 
I should have no objection, and verily believe the three 
remaining quarters would then, or soon after, be worth 
as much as the whole is now ; but it will require a deter- 
mined, able and popular, settled administration to do 
anything effectually good, and perhaps, at any rate, it 
is impracticable. . . . 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

1 At the Westminster election April-May, 1784, there were three candi- 
dates, Lord Hood, Fox and Sir Cecil Wray. Fox was declared second on 
the poll, and Wray demanded a scrutiny of the votes. To this the High 
Bailiff informally, if not illegally, assented, and it was not till March 1785 
and after, and because Pitt's majority in the House had been converted 
into a minority of thirty-nine that the High Bailiff was ordered to make 
an immediate return. But Pitt's conduct in opposing the return was as 
foolish as it was ungenerous. There were trumped-up votes on both sides. 
The King suggested to Pitt that bogus Tory votes should be manufactured 
to balance bad votes for Fox, but the numbers were not sufficient to turn 
the scale. Pitt's apologists have surmised that if he had been sent to 
Eton or Harrow he would have felt differently and acted more like a 
gentleman. Thomas Coutts, who left the Edinburgh Academy when he 
was fifteen, perceived from the first that the scrutiny was a false move. 
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II 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

gth June, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

• - * • • • 

Jack Crawford seems to bear his disappointments 
pretty well, but I dare say he will pay his way into Parlia- 
ment the first opportunity that offers. It is the fashion 
to be there, and those he lives with are in it. He should 
buy a seat always, for his indolence will never do to 
keep up an interest even in a county. All the Ministers 
have yet been able to do is to drive the Westminster 
business to a scrutiny. I do not understand law, but 
if I had been Minister and to have determined on the 
expediency of the matter I would have wished Mr Fox 
to have had a quiet seat for Westminster and much good 
may it do him. 

Pray let me hear from you and whether we may hope 
to see you in London soon. Your apartments are quite 
ready for your reception. . . . 

The public money matters not yet settled would keep 
me in town at present, even though I had formed any 
plan for an excursion, which I have not done. Nor do 
I think of moving this summer unless it be to see Craw- 
furdland. At same time it is very probable I may take 
no share in the loan. It is become a ticklish business, 
and must blow up one time or another. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir. Mrs Coutts sends her kind 
wishes. 

Believe me, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

6th July, 1784. 
My Lord, 

I wrote twice to General Dalrymple at Streatham, 
and sent him an order to sign for £102, 10s., the price of 
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twenty black cattle, but he has not yet given me an 
answer. 

The loan 1 has got this year into the hands of a new 
set of City bankers, who seemed to be determined to have 
it on any terms, and, now they have got it, I really 
believe are in distress about the first payment. Who 
they are who advise Mr Pitt I know not, but I cannot 
with every biass (sic) in his favour think he has shown 
much judgment in the conduct of the matter, any more 
than in his taxes or his offer to the Navy Bill holders. 
I think his taxes will have two of the worst qualities 
possible, vizt., they must be oppressive and ^productive. 
It is said he will give up the coals. Funding half of the 
Navy Bills, 2 has all the bad effects and none of the good 
ones that would have been produced by funding the 
whole. 

The discount is likely to be more than ever. I gave 
him an opinion (though very unwillingly) for claiming 
the whole to the 5th inst., to be paid by distant instal- 
ments, and to pass an act to enable him to pay Navy 
Contracts in ready money, to free the public of 20 per 
cent, discount, when these instalments became due, 
that he might fund them on as good terms and, per- 
haps, better than now, without offence and perhaps 
even with the thanks of the holders ; whereas, now, they 
complain, with some reason, of injustice. I am fully 

1 The " good old plan " which had been followed by Lord North was for 
the Ministers to arrange the price of a government loan with an inner 
circle of favoured bankers, and at the same time to allot scrip on low 
terms to political supporters in the House of Commons. Coutts was one 
of the favoured few, and, certainly, on one occasion, was invited by Lord 
North to attend a meeting at the Treasury. Pitt threw tenders for his 
loan open to public competition. With the distribution of scrip Coutts had 
nothing to do, but we may be sure that, having tendered for a loan and 
got it, there would have been no difficulties about a " first payment/' No 
man likes to see these joys " in widest commonalty spread." 

2 The floating debt, which consisted of unpaid Navy bills which could only 
be redeemed at an increase of a quarter or a third of their value as issued, 
amounted to ^14,000,000. Pitt's proposal was to fund about half of this 
sum and his offer to Navy bill holders was to issue stock at 93 bearing 
5 per cent interest. See W. Pitt and National Revival, by J. Holland 
Rose, Litt.D., 1912, p. 181. 
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persuaded that this plan would have been better in every 
respect. 

• ••••• 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

IV 

The Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts. 

Burton Pynsent, 
August 30th, 1784. 
Sir, 

As before I received the pleasure of your last 
letter I felt the sincerest obligation to you, it is difficult 
for me to convey to you a just idea of the further sense 
I have of what I owe to you, for the fresh marks of your 
regard for my interest, and your most friendly attention 
to my ease, the merit of which is enhanced by the delicacy 
of the manner in which you wish to guard against my 
being distressed, at being obliged to leave so great a 
burthen 1 upon you ; and not only that, but to express 
so kind a willingness that I should add to it. The senti- 
ments of my mind towards you on this occasion are not, 

1 Lady Chatham was perhaps unduly troubled with regard to her over- 
drafts on her bankers and her financial position generally. With this 
and other letters to Thomas Coutts may be compared a letter which the 
younger Pitt wrote to his mother, December i, 1785 : " My great consola- 
tion is that the circumstances you state will not, I trust, upon reflection, 
give ground to the serious anxiety which I am sorry to find it has occasioned 
to you at the moment. Though there may exist a present balance against 
you in Mr Coutts's books, beyond what you had imagined, there are, I am 
sure, too many reasons to prevent you having anything to reproach your- 
self with on that account. ... As to the sums due to Mr Coutts, I assure 
you they ought not to give you any sort of disquietude." — Life of 
Pitt, 1861, i. 280. With regard to the apologies for Pitt's apparent neglect 
of his banker's interests, Lady Chatham may have had in her mind a 
special offer of a Government Loau, but from that branch or phase of 
patronage Pitt had cut himself off by his financial reforms. But if, as 
she seems to imply, Coutts had himself pointed out how Pitt could serve 
him, the " particular desire " would have been fulfilled by the reward 
or promotion of some such friend or relation as Sir Gilbert Elliot, Lord 
Macartney, or Sir Hector Munro. 
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I assure you, confined to those only of a grateful kind : 
a conduct so unusually liberal, and handsome, must be 
considered as entitled to the highest respect, from the 
motives of it. You have uniformly viewed the treatment 
regarding the grant as extraordinary from the claims I 
had to make, and you have done, from principle and 
attachment, what others should have done from justice, 
and other causes. I am very happy that you have enabled 
me to pursue the best method for giving effect to my 
most earnest wish to serve you. I have not waited for 
the communication of any particular desire of yours, 
to remind my son of the right you had to his attention, 
and endeavours, to mark, by doing what was in his power 
(that might be agreeable to you) the sense All of us have 
of your friendship. If you have not heard (as it appears 
you have not) anything from him, it is entirely to be 
attributed to the great multiplicity of business in which 
he has been engaged. I shall not delay executing your 
wish, and I shall do it as you desire, without the least 
intimation of my request to him, having originated from 
anything, from you. My own persuasion is, that he has 
often turned in his thoughts what might be of use to you, 
and that the difficulty of finding what would be so with 
propriety, and, at the same time, agreeable to you, has 
been the cause of your not hearing from him. I have 
the sincerest pleasure in the wishes that you express for 
his success. The misfortunes of the times will not allow 
that choice of instruments that would be so much to the 
advantage of the nation, as well as to his own. I must 
return again, Sir, to the subject of your more than obliging 
offer to me, of continuing to draw upon you : should a 
circumstance of necessity occur, I will use the privilege, 
but my hopes are, that I shall receive the assistance that 
is necessary to me. I shall now end this letter, which ill 
expresses my sentiments in return to yours, with desiring 
you to be convinced, Sir, that I am more than I can say, 
Your most obliged, 

and most faithful humble Servant, 
Hester Chatham. 
To 

Thomas Coutts, Esqre. 
(Private). 
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V 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

London, 
25th September, 1784. 
My Lord, 

Our new taxes begin to fret and vex people 
sadly. Taxes there must be, they say, but why make 
them unnecessarily troublesome and intricate ? 

I dread the effects of the tea commutation. 1 The 
Hyson sold amazingly dear yesterday. Sixteen shilling 
tea, such as gentlemen made use of, etc., cannot be had 
under twelve at the lowest. 

I am, my Lord, 

Thomas Coutts. 

VI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, Wednesday morning, 
10th November, 1784, 
but won't go till to-morrow being post day. 

My Dear Sir, 

• ••••» 

The three young ladies from Queen Square were 
very happy on Sunday, and all drank your health. They 
are looking exceedingly well. 

■ ••••• 

All The Foxites, and even others, have been expecting 
a change, and it was said Thurlow and Pitt could no 

1 From being the luxury of the few tea had become the necessity of the 
many, but it was smuggled tea which found its way to " huts where poor 
men lie." To cope with the evil, Pitt " reduced the duty on tea from 
119 to 12^ per cent., but on Hyson and other fine teas he imposed a 
higher tariff." " The City of London," writes Dr Holland Rose {W. Pitt, etc., 
pp. 184-5), " welcomed the change " that was brought about by this so-called 
Commutation Bill. 
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longer draw together. By what I can guess, there 
certainly has been something amiss, which possibly is 
patched up for the present. Ld. Shelburne, I understand, 
is to be a Marquis — and no "place"; and Lord 
Gower consents to Ld. Camden being President of the 
Council instead of Privy Seal, if he likes it better. 

It signifies little to us how they chop or change, who's 
in or out, unless we could see a probability of their doing 
some good to the country. 

The India Commissioners and Directors have already 
disagreed, and, I am told, appealed as by the Act directed 
to King and Council. War on the Continent seems 
highly probable. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
23yd November, 1784. 

My Dear Sir, 

The day after I wrote to you last I received your 
obliging letter from Warrington. I shall be happy to 
hear your coat was as dry the whole journey as when 
you got there, but I much fear, about the Tuesday 
following our letter, you would meet with rain to inter- 
rupt your view of the Lakes. 

My eldest daughter was brought from Queen Square 
on Saturday afternoon the 20th instant to the Lottery 
Office at the Royal Exchange to choose a lottery ticket 
for you and Mrs Coutts — being the last day before the 
drawing. Pray observe I have no hand in the matter, 
not choosing to mar so fair a prospect of fortune by my 
bad luck, which in lotteries (matrimony excepted) has 
always been very remarkable. 

She was not lucky as to the price paid — being no less 
than £16, 2s. (half of which is charged to your account) 
but no matter for that, if you get ten or twenty thousand, 
and I form great expectation of number — Eight Thousand 
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Nine Hundred and Sixty — the choice of a Virgin yet 
unspoilt by fashion or affectation. 

Politics go on much as they were. Whatever was in 
the late flurry it seems to have subsided, or been stopped 
for the present. Some say Lord Shelburne is to be a 
marquis soon, others that he has declined the honour ; 
some that the Duke of Rutland remains in Ireland only 
because nobody will take his place, others that matters 
there are like to be quiet and his Grace may still do. 
Surely, however, the nation is in a dismal state. 

I do not hear of Campbell or anyone being yet fixed 
for the Command of the Army at Madras. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me, ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 
30th November, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have never heard from you since we parted 
at Cheltenham except one letter from Warrington, dated 
the 6th, which makes me very uneasy, and I cannot help 
being apprehensive you have met with some accident 
or have been taken ill. I beg if the last should be the 
case you will write me or get some other hand to write me 
soon as till I hear from you I shall continue very impatient. 
Ld. Shelburne kisses hands, I understand, to-morrow, 
Marquis of Lansdown ; Lord Temple, Marquis of 
Buckingham. It has been said Lord Townshend will 
come over to ministry and be raised to the same dignity, 
but this is only report. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Mr Blanchard's x baloon (sic) is now in full view steering 
to the south-east at a great height. 

1 Francois (or Jean Pierre) Blanchard (i 739-1 809) was the first aeronaut 
to cross the Channel, January 7, 1785 
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I am told the old taxes have been wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and that the Sinking Fund is beyond former 
example, How, then, are we ruined ? 

Jack Crawford's x at Bath. A fish out of Parliament 
is to him a fish out of water. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

16th December, 1784. 

My Dear Sir, 

I never was more relieved than by the receipt 
of your letter dated the 4th. A thousand fancies had 
struck Mrs Coutts and me. The quick-sands from 
Lancaster, being a short cut to the Lakes, the same 
near Annan, might have swallowed you and your man 
and two mares and nobody left to tell the tale. You 
promised to write on the road, and never to write but 
the one letter from Lancaster for four weeks, in which 
time I had wrote to you thrice, surprised me exceedingly. 
The best bad thing we conceived was that you had been 
taken very ill somewhere on the road. Now your letter 
is come, there is not a word in it about returning to London 
as you promised at Christmas, and Mrs Coutts says, 
instead of business in Ayrshire you are doing nothing, 
she finds, but visit. 

We have little news here. The Gov.-GeneraTs appoint- 
ment to succeed Hastings 2 is put off till February. Some 
people, I find, still think there will be war in Germany. 
For my part I never have thought so. However, if we 
can keep Neuzen, there will be no loss to England. 

• **»••• 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
Ever Yours, 

T. Coutts. 

1 In the august circle in which he moved, i.e. the Devonshire House set, 
he was known as " Fish " Crawford. 

* Warren Hastings was succeeded by Sir John Macpherson, a kinsman 
of "Ossian" Macpherson, who was at this time M.P. for Camelford, and 
London Agent to the Nabob of Arcot. 
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X 

Thomas Coutts to /. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 15th January, 

1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have not answered your letter, having wrote 

to you on New Year's Day, the very day before it came 

to my hands. I am sorry you found so little done at 

Crawfurdland in your absence, and that you cannot fix 

a period for your coming to London. Col. St Clair 

intends being here in the spring, and both he and Sir 

Hector wish to go to Cheltenham. You would make an 

excellent fourth man — just a rubber, and me to look on. 

If you'll come there we may settle perhaps about summer 

excursions ; but if we do go to Scotland, I believe it 

must be to Novar this summer. I hope we shall see 

Crawfurdland either then, however, or some other time. 

I would recommend you as to your Army rank immedi- 
ately to write to the Duke of Rutland and try to get him 
to make a point of it with the Minister here. There is 
nothing like the hammer at once to break the egg. 

Mrs Coutts is gone to a rout , and I am sitting at home 
with my three daughters , who all desire their love to you. 
Their holidays are almost over. 

By a letter from Brussells to-day, the Emperor, after 
all his bullying, 1 is like to accept the mediation of France 
and patch up a peace. The French have borrowed five 
English millions sterling at eight p.c. p. annum — which 
looks like preparation. They cannot be quiet, and I make 
no doubt we shall find it so, too soon perhaps. We must 
have more taxation. Twelve new millions must be added 
to the funded debt besides, to make up deficiencies. 

Yours ever, 

My Dear Sir, 

T. Coutts. 

1 The " Emperor's [Joseph II] bullying " took the form of a peremptory 
demand that the Scheldt should be open to navigation, and of putting his 
vessels on the river in spite of the refusal and resistance of the Dutch. 
The " mediation of France " was confirmed by the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
November 1785. 
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XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 10th February, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry to find there is no chance of 
your making one of our intended party at Cheltenham 
this spring and that the time of your revisiting London 
is so uncertain. You do right to go to Dublin, as speaking 
is far better than writing on anything. You should not 
stand shilly-shally, but* get his Grace at once to write in 
strong terms to Mr Pitt. Every other step is mere loss 
of time, and if his Grace writes properly you may depend 
your point will be carried. 

The world does not mend I find in your neighbourhood 
more than elsewhere, by what you have told me of your 
robberies on the highway. I see your working weavers 
have sent their petition, but I am afraid they are not 
likely to have much redress, for old taxes must be enforced 
and new ones laid, even to support the small sea-force 
and army that they mean to keep. The State income for 
a year at Michaelmas last did not exceed twelve millions 
and a half, of which near ten goes for interest to the 
public creditors. One will not maintain the Civil List, 
and I should think two and a half more, at least, will be 
requisite for the peace establishment. If so, there is 
one million to seek in new taxes. It is but a dismal 
prospect. Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

April $th, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I fear our Parliamentary reform will come too 
late ; for if the people's morals are corrupted, the source 
is spoilt, and no good is to be expected. 
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They say Mr Pitt is to propose to buy the Burgage 
tenures 1 and turn them into sort of counties, but I 
suspect it will not go through even in the House of 
Commons. 

Mrs Coutts desires her best compliments, and hopes 
you intend soon to regain your quarters in the Strand. 
Pray let us hear from you that you are well, and believe 
me, 

Sincerely and faithfully, 

Yours, 

T. Coutts. 

We propose our party to Cheltenham the end of this 
month. 



XIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Newton, Glamorganshire, 
4th July, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

On the 24th of June I arrived at Abergavenny. 
. . . We found both sea bathing and goat's whey were 
to be had here, 2 and the former being recommended for 
Fanny, we left Abergany immediately. She has bathed 
eight times , and we shall continue till next week, as we 
must be in London the 15th. Fanny is mending and 
the other two are in Queen Square. Mrs Coutts desires 
her love to you. She is pretty well, and I am 
as usual. 

I am mortified that you do not say a word of your 
reception and proceeding at the Castle. Pray let me 
know whether you have got his Grace to interfere about 
your rank, etc. If he does it, now, in good earnest, you 
will succeed. . . . 

1 One of Pitt's proposals was to set aside a sum of £1,000,000 to buy out 
the electors who voted in respect of burgage tenures. If three-fifths of the 
electorate consented, the borough was to be disfranchised, and a propor- 
tionate compensation provided by the Government. 

* Newton is a village near the Mumbles. 
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Pray let me hear from you soon, which I will answer 
before I leave London, and tell us your notions. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 



XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, 23rd July, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received the favour of your kind letter 
dated the 14th, in which you desire me to send down 
the things you left in the Strand in a box to Scotland. 
I have attempted to obey your demands, but Mrs Coutts 
would not permit it. She says it would seem you did not 
like your situation when here, and that she is determined 
to keep your things as a security for your return. She 
desires you will meet us at Carlisle on our return from 
Ross-shire, where we are now going, and go with us from 
thence to Cheltenham and London for the winter. I would 
join earnestly in this request, only that I know it is un- 
necessary, as you are too gallant an old soldier to refuse 
a lady. Besides, if you mean preferment, and to push your 
army business, you should be at the fountain-head. 
If you do not hear from me again in ten days after you 
receive this you may suppose me at Novar, and write 
there under cover to Sir Hector Munro, Novar, Dingwall. 

I always looked on the Irish business propositions, 
amended or otherwise, to be stuff. Nothing but an Union 
will do, and I think half a million of money properly 
distributed in this age of luxury, when all are living 
beyond their income, would do wonders. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 

Affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

What do you say to a ride into Ross-shire ? I am sure 
Sir Hector will make you kindly welcome if you come 
there. 
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XV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Novar House, 
2nd September, 1785. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of the 
18th. . . . 

Sir Hector will not permit us to go sooner than the 
first of October, and Colonel St Clair persists in our not 
passing him. Sir John Stuart has written to me ; but 
to avoid Edinburgh, East Lothian, and Berwick I have 
thoughts of going from Dysart by Stirling to Carlisle. 
I wish I could be informed what sort of road and accom- 
modation there is from Stirling to Carlisle and the names 
of the stages ; also whether we shall find post horses. 
No information is to be had here about anything. I 
wrote to Ramsay's stables at Edinburgh to know, but 
could not obtain any other than a Scotch (that is to say 
an indirect) answer. - . 

I see the Irish business went as you foretold me it 
would. I should think his Grace and Mr Orde 1 must 
walk off. The London papers talk of resignations, and 
a private letter I have from London says his Majesty 

1 Thomas Orde (afterwards Orde-Powlett), first Baron Bolton, 1 746-1807, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, introduced into the Irish Parliament Pitt's 
ten resolutions advocating a commercial union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, on Feb. 7, 1785. Pitt laid them in an expanded shape before the 
British Parliament, and in spite of the opposition of such authorities as 
Fox, North, Burke and Sheridan, carried his bill by a large majority. 
The measure as reconstructed was suspected by the Irish on the ground 
that the scheme involved " the ascendancy of the British Parliament over 
Irish navigation and commerce," and when, in the following August, it 
was again submitted to the Irish House of Commons, " leave to bring in a 
Bill " obtained only an indecisive majority. " Orde announced his inten- 
tion not to make any further progress with the Bill, and that night Dublin 
was illuminated in attestation of the public joy." History of England, etc., 
by W. E. H. Lecky, 1891, vi. 396, 403. Ireland, like the wolf in the fable, 
hesitated. The provender was excellent, but that — thing round your neck ? 
" Et encore se fuit." 
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has two Ministers at grass and means to send for one 
of them. I cannot think a Union impracticable. Surely 
it will prove best for both. 

Sir Hector and Mrs Coutts desire their kind compliments 
would have been glad to have seen you here. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me affectionately, 

Yours, 

T. Coutts. 



XVI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Novar, 16th September, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

On returning from ten days' tour to Eastern 
Ross and Sutherlandshire I have received this day your 
kind letter of the 30th ulto. 

I am afraid you overrate my influence with the Marquis, 1 
and have been misinformed as to his going to Ireland, as 
I hardly think he would undertake it. However, I have 
written to him, as I should be sorry to omit anything 
in my power to do that you think will be of service. 

We shall remain here till the first of October, and I 
daresay it will be the middle of the month before we 
leave Colonel St Clair's, where we cannot avoid calling. 
There never was seen such weather ; particularly for the 
last ten days it has been like July rather than September. 
The crops will be abundant. Even the hay has not 
suffered here. 

I shall write to you from Fife. . . . We have 
some thoughts of going by Stirling to Carlisle, in order 
to avoid Edinburgh, etc. etc. — but, perhaps, being so 
late may force us up the other way. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
Believe me ever, 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

1 Earl Temple, recently created Marquis of Buckingham, succeeded the 
Duke of Rutland in the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland in December 1787. 
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XVII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel /. W. Crawfurd. 

Novar House, 
September iSth, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your kind letter 
received to-day. We shall leave here on the first of 
October. I cannot be sure how long we shall be on the 
road to Dysart, but we must not think of accepting 
your kind invitation to the " Wat'ry Acres " at this time 
as the season is so far advanced. I hope, however, you 
will determine on proceeding with us to the great city, 
which will give us great pleasure. 

As to Ireland, I apprehend it is an aristocracy of about 
thirty nobles, etc., who command two hundred votes in 
the lower House, and these thirty may be bought and a 
union accomplished more easily than that heap of nonsense 
called the Irish propositions. 1 

Pray think of going with us to London for the winter. 
I can assure you of being heartily welcome in the Strand, 
and that you shall do there exactly as you please. Your 
apartment upstairs shall be aired, and you may always 
have one of the rooms below to see whoever calls on you. 
Mrs Coutts says she will not be refused, and, that life 
being short, there is no time like the present. Sir Hector 
sends his best compliments, and I 

ever am, my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

You may go in one of my chaises to London from 
Glasgow or Carlisle, as we can put Mrs Coutts' maid into 
the fly without any inconvenience. 

1 Thomas Coutts was certainly among the prophets. Fifteen years later 
Pitt took the same view of the situation himself and acted accordingly. 
A union was accomplished, but by methods which discredited both those 
that bought and those that sold. 
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XVIII 

The Marquis of Buckingham to Thomas Coutts. 

Gosfield, 1 September 30th, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter was forwarded to me hither from 
Margate, which place we left ten days since. You need 
make no apology for stating your wishes at any time to 
me, and you will easily believe that I should be happy 
in obeying them. In the present instance the civillist 
(sic) answer which I can make to Col. Crawford' s wishes, 
is that which is most true, viz., that I have not the most 
distant idea of profiting of that arrangement which the 
newspapers have framed for me by sending me to Ireland. 
I mean to call at Hatfield on my way to Bolton, where I 
am now going in a few days, and will certainly press 
upon Ld. Salisbury the performance of a promise which 
has been so shamefully delayed and which ought not to 
have called for a second word upon the subject. I am 
happy to hear so good an account of your health from a 
journey which I have long thought of with much pleasure. 
I am always with sincerest regard, Dear Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient, 

(Signed) Nugent Buckingham. 

" I send you [i.e. Colonel Crawfurd] Lord Temple's 
answer, which you may return to me. I was clear he 
would not be for Ireland. At least it so struck me." 

[T. C] 

XIX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Dysart, lyth October, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter on my arrival 
here, which has been a week later than I proposed. Our 

1 Gosfield Hall, in the parish of Booking, Essex, and seat of the Marquis 
of Buckingham. It was occupied by Louis XVIII before he removed to 
Hartwell in Bucks. 
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friends, by the way, were too good to us. I must stay 
here all this week, but this day sennight, the 23d, I 
shall I hope be (so far on my way) at Sir Charles Preston's * 
at Valleyfield, Dunfermline, and glad to hear from you, 
but my poor aunt, Mrs Cochrane, has written me such a 
letter and so anxious to see my family, saying she shall 
not live till next summer, that I fear I shall make myself 
uneasy if I persist in refusing her. My niece and the 
Allanbank family and Mr Marjoribanks all press me, 
but I can withstand all them and the Edinburgh folks 
too ; but on account of poor Mrs Cochrane I believe I 
must alter my plans and go home by Gullen, Dunbar, 
Berwick, etc. 

My niece lays in, so she cannot see me, and Lady Stuart 
being at Allanbank I shall certainly not go there. 

I shall write you on Sunday from Sir Charles's but am 
sorry you cannot go to London — had you determined to 
go with us nothing would have prevented my taking 
the west road. 

In haste, dinner and the post waiting, 

Ever Yours, 

T. Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Cheltenham, $th December, 1785. 
My Dear Sir, 

Mrs Coutts thought the children would be 
better for a little of the water of Cheltenham after the 
high living in the North, so different from what they had 
ever been accustomed to, and we, accordingly, have been 
fourteen days in our last year's apartments, after having 
staid only four days in London. We mean to stay one 
week more as we seem to be all the better for it, and 

1 Sir Charles Preston of Valleyfield must have been a kinsman of the 
Sir Robert Preston who was ninety-one in June, 1820, when he enter- 
tained Sir Walter Scott, and showed him his restorations at Culross ; and 
of George Preston, who commanded the English forces in the rebellion 
of 1 71 5, and who, it is said, prevented his successor and superseder, Sir 
Joshua Guest, from surrendering to the Young Pretender in 1745. — 
Lockhart's Life of Scott, 1838, vii. 208. 
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only regret we have not your company, your bed-room 
being unoccupied. We rejoice, however, at the prospect 
of seeing you in the Strand soon after Xmas as 
mentioned in the letter you favoured me with dated the 
24th ulto. 

I saw in the paper your patriotic endeavours in favour 
of trial by juries, 1 which is certainly desirable. The 
only doubt I should have is how far it may be prudent 
to admit any alteration in the Union even by consent of 
the people, knowing how improperly that consent is 
sometimes to be obtained. 

Our Stocks and our productive taxes exhibit a flattering 
prospect, and give hope that Great Britain may still 
hold up her head among the nations. 

Believe me, my Dear Sir, 

Yours very Sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

XXI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, yd January, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since I sent you Gibbs Crawford's 2 letter I have 
had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 20th. Your 

1 A Bill to institute trial by juries in civil cases in Scotland was brought 
in by Lord Eldon in 1 814 and passed in 181 5. The " Laws Delay " was 
notorious in Scotland. Readers of Scott's Antiquary will remember the 
" ganging plea," which the host of the Inn at Queensferry had inherited 
from his father, and of the remits from the Inner House, that is the Fourteen 
Judges and their President forming one Court, and the Outer House, 
where cases were heard by a single Lord of Session, and vice versd. 

2 There was a close connection between Thomas Coutts and the Cheshire 
families of Crawford and Antrobus. Edmund Antrobus, who succeeded 
Adam Drummond as second partner in the bank in 1778, was created a 
baronet in 1815, outlived Thomas Coutts, and died unmarried in 1826. 
His younger brother, John Antrobus, who was made a third partner in 
1784, married Anne, daughter of Gibbs Crawford, M.P. for Queensborough, 
an old and valued friend of Thomas Coutts, and by her was the father of 
two sons, Edmund, who was made a partner in 1815, and succeeded his 
uncle as second baronet, and Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, who married 
Jane, daughter of Coutts Trotter, who had been made a partner in 1793 
and was created a baronet in 1821. 
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plan for trial by juries in Scotland is in that particular 
point right, the objection is to innovation and the danger 
of bringing other things upon your head — -and so the 
remedy become worse, on the whole, than the disease. 
I understand diminishing the number of the judges is 
thought of no more, but their salaries to be increased, 
which I think is highly necessary. 

Now I think is the Minister's time to do something. 
He is triumphant and the Crown hardly another set to 
put in were he to retire. Opposition quite down. 

Mr [Edmund] Antrobus is in bad health. He is going 
to a warmer climate for the winter, which is likely to 
keep me in hot water at home. I have reason to be 
thankful I am so well, and with my paper frame and 
delicate health able to shove on when others much 
stronger are tottering. And so many I have seen fall, 
that I am almost like the last ninepin. 

Mrs Coutts and I are much mortified that you do not 
fix a time for coming to London. Now would be a com- 
fortable time in town and when you are sure of us, 
though if Mr Antrobus does not get well I shall become 
a prisoner as much as ever. I have great confidence in 
his younger brother — but he is only one. 

Had my first son lived he would have been now of 
age, but I ought not to repine who have so many 
advantages. 

Wishing you many happy new years, I ever am, my 
Dear Sir, 

Yours ever affectionately, 

T. Coutts. 

Seton of Touch x is in the King's Bench and I hear 
owes ninety thousand pound. What a strange man ! 
I do not know but I may have mentioned him in a former 
letter. 

1 Hugh Seton, or Smith, was brother to Lady Stuart of Allanbank, the 
lady who was said to have brought about the match between her son, 
John Stuart, and Fanny, only daughter of James Coutts. He was Seton 
of Touch in right of his wife, Elizabeth, the widow of Sir Hugh Paterson, 
and daughter and heiress of Archibald Seton of Touch. Vide post. 
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XXII 

Thomas Coutts to General Skene. 

Strand, London, 

1st June, 1786. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have taken a house x in the Isle of Thanet 
that was Sir Charles Raymond's ; it stands charmingly 
to the sea, and if Col. St Clair and you will come there in 
September and make a party afterwards to Cheltenham, 
it would make us all very happy. 

This town seems as full as ever, and all sorts of expense 
going forward. It is supposed, including the music at 
the Abbey in the morning, that there was in one day 
this week ten thousand guineas collected at public places 
of diversion. 

We are to have new Peers — more Knights of the Garter, 
Baronets, etc. Of these last Sir James Douglas and 
Hunter Blair are from our 2 country. The reigning King's 
sons, at least, are to be supernumerary, and three new 
Garters to be given, vizt., Lord Cornwallis, Marquis of 
Buckingham, and Duke of Beaufort. Some say all the 
Royal Family will be reckoned supernumerary. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. Accept Mrs Coutts and my best 
wishes and present the same to the good ladies your 
sisters. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 

Thomas Coutts. 

General Skene. 

XXIII 

Thomas Coutts to Susan and Sophia Coutts. 

Stone House, 

Isle of Thanet, 
14th July, 1786. 

I am sure my dear Susie and Sophy will be happy 
to hear that Fanny has visibly gained ground even 

1 Stone House at St Peter's, near Margate. 

2 Mr Coutts had written " your," but remembering that he was writing 
to a fellow countryman, he drew his pen through the letter " y," converting 
the word into " our." [Note by transcriber.} 
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in the little time we have been here, and in spite of 
the east wind which is very piercing in this exposed 
situation. 

She has bathed every day and rides out on a poney 
she has grown very fond of. Your mama, too, has accom- 
panyed her. I hope the exercise will be of service also 
to her. 

Some business will call me to town on Saturday the 
22nd, when, in the evening or on Sunday morning following, 
we shall probably send for you and hope to find you in 
good health, and, also, Miss Cross, to whom your mama 
joins in affectionate good wishes. I hope to convey you 
all safe to this place the week following when your holidays 
begin, if nothing comes in the way to alter our plan. 

Pray present your mama's and my respects to the 
Misses Stevensons, in which Fanny also desires to be 
remembered. 

Colonel Crawfurd too sends his compliments, and I 
ever am 

Yours, my Dear Children, 

Most Affectionately, 

T. Coutts. 

"Left School, Sunday, July 23rd, 1786." — [T.C.] 

XXIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Michaelmas Day, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

I beg to give you a troublesome commission 
arising from your Ministers plauging (sic) us with new 
laws by which we can only send twelve bottles of wine 
from one residence to another. It is to send David, for 
Wilkie the wine-cooper to let him have out of the lower 
cellar (on the same floor with the new kitchen) twelve 
bottles of old port (the book will show you the binn 
it lays in) to be packed safe by him, in a frale basket 
directed to me, to be left at Mr Bloxam's at The George, 
Margate, and sent by the coach, or Hoy, I believe, may 
be better. Wilkie will judge. Out of the same cellar 
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you will also give him twelve bottles of claret to be packed 
in another basket — directed in the same manner, but to 
be sent on a different day by the coach, or Hoy. 

N.B. — Be sure they don't both go on one day. 

Some good comes out of evil ; for had you been down 
here with me, the key of the cellar would have been locked 
in my drawer in London and we must have made a shift 
with such wine as we could have otherwise procured. 

Ever yours, 

Thomas Coutts. 

Also I wish you would get Mr Baillie, the fruit man 
in the xenter of Covent Garden market to send us a 
basket or box of golden pippins and Bergamot pears. 
The pears must not be over-ripe — about half a bushel. 
I have no particular partiality to Baillie for fruit. 
All I wish is to have them good, as there is none good 
here. 

A shocking storm of wind and rain now driving, and 
has continued for two days. 



XXV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 16th December , 1786. 
Madam, 

I ought to have acknowledged long since the 
honour of your Ladyship's most obliging letter and to 
have expressed the greatest satisfaction I felt in 
knowing your health had not suffered in the degree that 
might have been expected, but my own sufferings for 
these last seven weeks have been so hard upon me as 
almost to set aside my attention to every duty. My 
daughter's illness has puzzled all the physicians and is 
certainly of an uncommon sort, though being wholly 
on the nerves there is always some hope of a favourable 
turn. . . . She is near fourteen years old and a child of un- 
common sensibility and wonderful composure attention. 
I have been led into a long letter on a subject that occupies 
my mind, from your Ladyship's goodness to me at all 
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times and the very kind attention shown in your last 
letter. 

I can inform you I had the pleasure of seeing Mr Pitt 
within this hour in perfect health, and looking as well as 
I ever have seen him. 

With every good wish for your Ladyship's happiness 
and that of the little orphan x I understand is under your 
protection. I ever am, 

Madam, 
Your Ladyship's most obedient and faithful 

humble servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 



XXVI 

Colonel J. W. Crawfurd to Thomas Coutts. 

London, December 30th, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

The silent contempt with which you treated 
me from yesterday morning, till you got into the coach 
in the afternoon, gives me more uneasiness than ever I 
felt in the course of a long life. The lie or a blow given, 
brings the affair to a speedy issue ; and if it had been 
any person to whom I am under fewer obligations than 
to you, Sir, I should have demanded an immediate ex- 
planation. If I have committed an offence, I am sorry 
for it, but I should have taken it very kind if you had 
told me the nature of it that I might have had an oppor- 
tunity to show that it was not done intentionally. I am 
not apt to offend any persons much less one whom I have 
looked up to, as my best friend for many years. 

I proposed to have been at East Sheen to-morrow ; 
but that cannot happen till this very disagreeable affair 
is explained. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your faithful and most humble servant, 

J. W. Crawfurd. 
Thomas Coutts, Esq. 

1 Harriot Hester, daughter of Edward J. Elliot. Her mother Harriet, 
born Pitt, died in 1786. 
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XXVII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

December 31st, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

Nothing could surprise me more than the 
receipt of your letter. How you should ever have put 
such a construction on any deportment of mine, is beyond 
my conception, and all I can say on the matter is that I 
never had any such meaning as you have assigned to me. 
My spirit's gone, and my mind worn and harassed by 
many vexations and " sick of many griefs," as Shakespear 
makes Brutus say to Cassius, 

" With itself at war 
Forgets the due of rights to other men." 

But how you could possibly think I should, unprovoked 
and without ever having had any difference, treat you with 
contempt I cannot understand. For God's sake banish 
all such ideas from your mind and be assured you have 
given me no offence, nor did I intend any towards you. 
I was, yesterday, and am now rather an object of pity 
than of resentment. 

I wished you as to coming here or staying in town, 
to do as you found it most agreeable to yourself. As it 
is now I should rather, I confess, wish to see you here — but 
not with sword and pistol. 

What can I say more ! It is too foolish. 

P.S. — Your man has been detained, for I had walked 
out. 



CHAPTER XII 

CHARLES JAMES FOX 

"A friend in need is a friend indeed." 

" Fox ! shall in Britain's future annals shine 
Nor e'en to Pitt the patriot's palm resign." — Byron. 

IN the summer of 1787 Charles James Fox, Member 
of Parliament for the City of Westminster, was com- 
paratively free of debt, but was increasingly unable 
to keep his creditors at bay. He had long since parted 
with anything that he could sell or mortgage, and of late 
he had lost too much and won too little at the gaming table 
to satisfy the claims of those who could not wait and would 
not be gainsaid. Some years before, in partnership with 
his kinsman and co-secretary, Richard Fitzpatrick, he 
had raised the wind by granting annuities. The half- 
yearly payments were in arrears, and though it was Fitz- 
patrick's turn to pay his share of at least one of these 
annuities, he was a brother in misfortune and equally 
penniless. Thomas Coutts had no personal acquaintance 
with Fox, and little or no sympathy with his political opinions, 
but for some reason, or from some motive which the 
correspondence does not explain (perhaps at the instance 
of Fox's friend and associate, " Fish " Crawford), he was 
willing to come to the rescue and pull him out of the mire. 
It would be absurd to attribute this offer, if offer it was, 
to pure benevolence. It may have reached his ears that, 
since his connection with Mrs Armstead, Fox had to some 
extent ranged himself, and, to use a phrase of his own, that 
his " Jerusalem Chamber " might be swept and garnished 
once for all, or he may have reflected that to extricate 
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Fox from his difficulties would retain the patronage and 
secure the goodwill of his friend and boon companion 
the Prince of Wales, or he may have been set upon the 
quest by so ardent a champion of the Whig interest as 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that without hope or expectation of repayment, 
Coutts did advance a sum of £5000 in September 1787, 
and that he repeated this generous treatment in July 
1788. It stands to reason that these advances were felt 
to be outside the usual course of business, for during Fox's 
lifetime, perhaps in 1795, Coutts signified in writing that 
interest was not to be demanded, and the payment was 
not to be pressed for. He must indeed have known from 
the first that the sole security was literally the hazard of 
the die. 

A record of the first advance of £5,000 has been preserved 
in a letter written "by Mr Fox to Mr Fitzpatrick," which 
was published by Lord John Russell in Memorials, 1853, 
ii. 290. 

St Anne's Hill, 

Friday, August 1787. 
Dear Dick, 

I have seen Coutts, who is very handsomely 
willing to lend me £5,000, but says he would lend it with 
much more pleasure, and would even go further if either 
by means of you or your brother there were hopes of 
exonerating me altogether. I have therefore desired 
Macartney to state the thing to Ossory ; but I am sure 
that you will agree with me that the chance of success 
will be greater in proportion if the assistance asked is 
less, and therefore I should be very glad to deduct the 
£600 from the sum I have mentioned. 

I have told you, my dear Dick, what I think reasonable ; 
but if you think otherwise, I am sure I do not consider 
(and I am sure you do not) any difference of opinions 
about such rascal counters of any consequence. 

Yours most affectionately, 

C. J. Fox. 

o 1 
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The letters, now published for the first time, and in which 
Fox unbosoms himself to his confessor and friend in need, 
are, on the whole, to his credit. It cannot be said that he 
breaks the record of financial penitents, and goes to the 
root of the evil. There were debts which had slipped an 
over-taxed memory, and there were debts which need not 
be mentioned because they would certainly be defrayed, 
but he makes a cleaner breast than others use. It has been 
said that to know Charles Fox was to love and to forgive 
him. Even over this bankrupt plea of wanton waste and 
wilful ruin he contrives to shed " a pleasurable gleam." 
He is his own apology. It may be taken for granted that 
Coutts' intervention did not " exonerate him altogether." 
The " rascal counters " were at war with him to the last, 
but there can be no doubt that he owed much of the ease 
and dignity, the peace and happiness of his later years to 
this timely stop-gap. 

Correspondence 
June 12 to December 20, 1787. 



Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Strand, 
12th June, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since you left London, I have heard nothing 
of you ; but I flatter myself you are safe and well at 
Crawfurdland — which is enough. My family are much 
in the situation as when you left us, all still in town, 
and believe we shall continue till the two young ladies 
go to Paris. Poor Fanny gets no better, nor can I say 
she grows worse. 

The disturbances in Holland grow more and more 
serious, and affect the Stocks, not, I think, without 
reason 
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We have had very hot weather lately — and I believe 
a promising season for harvests, etc. 

I am glad to see our friend Sir Hector in the Gazette 
for the Highland Reg., or 42nd. He knew nothing of 
the matter when he set out, but was appointed two days 
after. It would not overtake him till he got to Novar. 

I am ever, my Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

II 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

[? June, 1787] , 
Saturday. 
My Dear Sir, 

I forgot to speak to you, but I think you will 
do a good thing to poor Fanny and her mother in case you 
stay in town to-morrow to call upon them in the morning, 
or evening, and, indeed, if you can force your company 
upon them to dinner. They must feel as if they had 
been cut in two, parting with their sweet companions. 
Pray, what sort of a sum is likely to carry them, a 
coach and four, and one man on horseback from Dover 
to Paris? I should think you can tell this within 5 or 
10 guineas. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

25th June, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your letter and was glad to find you 
safe at Crawfurdland, and I hope well, as you say nothing 
to the contrary. 

This great city begins to approach its greatest degree 
of emptiness, but I believe I shall not get out of it 
this year. I regret it most on Mrs Coutts's account, 
who's health, I fear, is suffering. . . . 
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Since our Government took a part in the affairs of 
Holland, as if everything we touch must miscarry, the 
Stadholder has lost the majority it was supposed he had 
in the States. Our Stocks fall from the apprehension 
of what may grow out of these troubles. 

I am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

Miss Coutts and Sophy continue well. They leave us in 
a few days. General Ross is so good to charge himself 
with their safe delivery at Paris to the lady who, we have 
every reason to believe, is well qualified for procuring 
them the advantages we hope for from my plan, some 
small alleviation to the distress of separation ! 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Strand, 
14th July, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

On returning from Dover to see the ladies 
embark I find your letter of the 2nd instant. Fanny 
has received your box with the pot of honey and desires 
her compliments and thanks ; but regrets your sending 
it at this hot season, as it is not doing it justice. The 
other two ladies are by this time at Paris and, I flatter 
myself, in good hands. When Mrs Coutts first told me 
" that you would go with them there and stay their time 
abroad " I was pleased, no doubt, but rather surprised. 
I could never have thought of asking such a favour of 
anybody. Certainly it would have been an agreeable 
thing to have a person on the spot to depend upon. But 
I can assure you from the moment I found you had diffi- 
culties, I determined in my mind that you should not 
even escort them to Paris ; and, indeed, I did not think it 
of that consequence to wish you to lose a moment from 
your own affairs, or to have gone at all, unless it proved 
agreeable and convenient rather than otherwise. You 
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had gone abroad before for your amusement or health 
and might again, especially as on my plan it would never 
have cost you a shilling. I am happy, however, that I 
found it was inconvenient to you, as I would have been 
mortified to a degree had you (unknown to me) sub- 
mitted to incommode yourself. General Ross happening 
to go, was a better escort for the journey than I should 
myself have been, otherwise I must have accompanied 
them to Paris. 

The Stocks are tumbling and fluctuating and there 
is no saying how the negotiations about Holland may 
end. I can hardly think, however, that France is yet 
ripe for war, and therefore, and therefore only, I think an 
accommodation will take place. The flame of discord 
and civil war being kindled in Holland must, meanwhile, 
be extinguished with blood, for I believe nothing else 
will do it. Consequently it will take time. 

As to the conduct of servants that are gone it will 
answer little purpose to dwell upon it. One never hears 
a word that can be useful till it is too late. Then any of 
them will be ready to inform. The breakadge (sic) of 
china and other mischief proved things were wrong — 
more damage having been done than for years before in 
this way. Mrs Coutts joins in compliments, and I ever 

am, my Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

etc. etc. etc., 

T. Coutts. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Monday, 23rd July, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

The Duke of York is coming home, and so are 
some of his horses, among the rest my Spaniard. General 
Grenville writes me he is in high order, but under size 
for his Royal Highness, and that I may have him again. 
I have, therefore, an opportunity of letting you have 
him and he is much at your service, if you choose him. 
The difficulty is how to convey him to Crawfurdland. 
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Were he not a stallion I should not fear sending him safe 
with the waggon to Carlisle ; but on that account it is 
not safe. I wish your man could come for him. He may 
ride to Carlisle and leave his horse there, come up on the 
outside of one of the coaches and ride down the Spaniard, 
and lead him from Carlisle. He must not come, however, 
till I can tell you he is ready. 

Mrs Coutts and Fanny desire their compliments to 
you. They have a project of journeying down next 
month with their own horses and cariage to visit you at 
Crawfurdland ; and Fanny thinks she shall be able to 
do it. Pray let me know if you can receive them, and 
me. 

I hope you got well of your complaints, and believe 
me always, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 

P.S. — Going to visit you at Crawfurdland was Fanny's 
own choice. She preferred that visit to any other 
proposal. 

VI 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Brighthelmstone, 
August ist, 1787. 

Sir, 

I received yesterday what T may truly call the 
honour of your letter, and wish I could any way express 
the sentiments which it has excited in me. To say that 
I feel myself highly obliged to you for an offer of such 
unprecedented generosity, and greatly honoured by the 
good opinion of so respectable a man, is to say little ; 
but I am perswaded (sic) that a person of the liberality 
of spirit which could dictate the letter T am answering 
would not wish me to say more. 

The reports of the world have not deceived you with 
respect to the embarrassed state of my circumstances, 
and perhaps I cannot make a more proper return to your 
kindness than by giving you in the first instance a frank 
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and true account of the nature and amount of those 
debts, about which you are so good as to interest 
yourself. 

I was engaged in a great number of annuities jointly 
with my friend Colonel Fitzpatrick, 1 and in the year 
178 1 we made an agreement with the greater part of 
our annuitants to redeem our annuities in the following 
manner, vizt., by paying down a certain sum (equal, I 
believe, to two-fifths of the whole) and engaging ourselves 
to pay the remainder by three installments, one in July 
82, one in 83, and the last in 84. The first installment 
we paid between us some months after it became due ; 
the second I paid myself, the Colonel not being able to 
discharge his share, in July 1784, that is to say, a year 
after it was due, with legal interest for the year. Colonel 
Fitzpatrick ought therefore, if he could, to pay the whole 
of the third and last installment ; and I am convinced 
that he would if it were in his power ; but this is so far 
from being the case that he is, I fear, unable to pay the 
half of it, and I remain answerable to the creditors for 
the whole. This installment which has been due since 
July 1784 with interest upon it for two years (for I paid 
one year's interest) amounts to little less than three 
thousand pounds and is the debt for which I feel myself 
most immediately pressed. There are two annuitants, 
one of £100 per annum, the other of £50, who did not 
come into the terms in the year 1781, to each of whom 
I owe a considerable arrear. The redemption of these 
two, with the payment of arrears, would amount, as I 
should guess, to sixteen hundred pounds or thereabouts. 
As you mentioned the subject of annuities particularly 
I have thought myself obliged to give you this detail 
in regard to them ; but it is at the same time fair to 

1 Richard Fitzpatrick (1747-1813), second son of John, first Earl of 
Ossory. Byron describes him as " a man of pleasure, wit, eloquence, all 
things " (Diary, Jan. 21, 1821). He sat as M.P. for Tavistock for thirty- 
three years. The kinsman, friend and companion of Fox, he was a prominent 
member of the opposition during the close of the eighteenth century. 
In the Ministry of " All the Talents," he was Secretary at War. He was 
one of the authors of the Rolliad. See Byron's Poetical Works, 1898, i. 
500, note 1. 
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say that I have other debts of a nature little less pressing 
than these. I owe to tradesmen in London about three 
thousand five hundred pounds, and in Paris debts of 
different kinds to the amount of about fifteen hundred. 

I have now, Sir, unfolded to you in that strain of 
confidence which your letter so justly claims from me 
a true state of my embarrassments ; I am sure you do 
not expect me to justify the imprudences which occasioned 
them ; but with respect to the debts due to tradesmen 
I cannot help observing (which I am sure I can do with 
the strictest truth) that they are principally owing to 
the expensive style in which I thought myself obliged to 
live while I was Secretary of State. 

With respect to your kind offer I can only say that I 
have never been so proud as to decline being obliged to 
those of whom T have a good opinion. T know myself 
capable of gratitude and have therefore never been over 
careful to shun obligations. But should you, upon a 
view of the state I have laid before you, think that you 
can answer it to yourself and family to throw away any 
money to relieve any part of my embarrassments, it is 
necessary to inform you that in case of my death you 
have no security for repayment, and, even if I should 
live long, a very precarious and uncertain one. 

If from these circumstances it should appear to you 
that you cannot reasonably proceed further in the 
business, I shall still consider myself as greatly obliged 
to you for your kind intentions of assisting me if you 
could have done it with propriety. 

On the other hand if, in contradiction to every common 
received maxim of worldly prudence, you are still willing 
to lend some assistance to a person known to you only, 
as T guess, by the partial reports of friends, all I can say 
is that I shall feel myself as much bound in gratitude to 
you as one independent gentleman can be to another, 
and that the greatest difficulty I shall feel will be in 
complying with your wishes in regard to concealing so 
very honourable a circumstance of my life. 

I am now come to a part of your letter which I can 
answer without any difficulty and independently of every- 
thing else ; T mean that part in which you are so good 
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as to express your wish to be more acquainted with me. 
I shall stay at this place till Sunday, and then go home 
where, as I expect some company, I must stay a few days ; 
but I will certainly take an early opportunity of going to 
town as well to assure you in person of my thankfulness 
for your kindness, as that I may lose no time in cultivating 
a friendship which has been offered to me in so handsome 
a manner, and which it shall be my anxious endeavour 
to preserve. 

I am sensible there are many who in my place would 
have thought it more delicate to be less explicit than I 
have been in this letter, but I judged frankness in this 
instance to be preferable to false delicacy, and that the 
manner in which you had opened yourself to me called 
for unlimited confidence on my part. I hope that you 
will see it in the same light, and that you will believe 
me to be, with the most sincere sentiments of gratitude, 

Sir. 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 

VII 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Brighthelmstone , 
August 2nd, 1787. 

Sir, 

As my letter of yesterday professed, what I 
certainly meant, to give you an exact account of my 
engagements in respect to annuities, it is necessary to 
mention an omission of considerable consequence, of 
which I was reminded in a very disagreeable manner 
within an hour after my letter was gone to the post. 

Another annuitant who had not come into my terms 
in 1781 whom I really had forgotten, sent down a writ 
here to seize my horses. Having intelligence of it I sent 
for his Attorney, and by paying some money have settled 
this business for the present, and am to settle the whole 
by paying him £600 more by two installments. This 
annuity was for £100 per annum, and it will undoubtedly 
appear extraordinary to a man of business and accuracy 
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that a matter of this importance should have been for- 
gotten by me, but the fact is really so. 

It is possible that you may suspect that a man who 
has been guilty of so strange an omission, may have 
been guilty of more of which he has not been reminded, 
but though, after such an instance, my accuracy does not 
deserve much respect, I am pretty sure that this is not 
the case. You will, I am sure, Sir, excuse my troubling 
you with this second letter, as it would have been very 
unpleasant to me if anything could have happened which 
might have given you reason to think that I had acted 
in a manner so contrary to my professions as to conceal 
anything from you. 

I am, with great truth, 

Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant , 

C. J. Fox. 

VIII 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts 

Chertsey, August 24th, 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

Soon after I left you I was told that Lord Ossory 
was in town, and it occurred to me that if any common 
friend were to speak to him it might be better than a 
direct application by letter. Lord Macartney was so 
good as to undertake this office for me and was very 
sanguine in his hopes of success, which have, however, 
been disappointed as you will see by the inclosed letter. 

I did not send it to you immediately because I wished 
first to see Colonel Fitzpatrick x to know from him whether 
the state of his affairs would afford any ground for a 
second application to his brother. I am sorry to say 
that is not the case. I know how much more satisfaction 
you would have felt if Lord Ossory' s seeing this in a 
different light had enabled you to extricate me wholly 
from my difficulties ; but at the same time let me assure 

1 Richard Fitzpatrick, the second son, was a son of the first Earl of 
Upper-Ossory. His elder brother, John, was the second last Earl. 
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you that what you have proposed to me will be a most 
essential relief to me, not only by opening to me more 
probable prospects of final disembarrassment, but by 
taking a load off from my mind which was indeed very 
heavy with respect to some of these debts. 

Pray make my best compliments to Mrs Coutts and to 
Miss Coutts, of whose health I should be very happy to 
hear a more favourable account. 
I am, with great truth, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged humble Servant , 

C. J. Fox. 



[Enclosed with No. VIII.] 

Lord Macartney to Charles James Fox. 

London, 
Curzon Street, Friday. 

I am very sorry, my dear Charles, to inform you 
that I have not had the success which I had flattered 
myself with hopes of in endeavouring to execute your 
commands. I must at the same time say that though Lord 
Ossory declined doing what I proposed to him, he exprest 
himself with great kindness on the occasion, and acknow- 
ledged in high terms your friendship to his brother 
Richard in stepping forward to his relief when the demand 
came upon him, and I believe he could not be persuaded 
to do anything unless he were perfectly convinced that 
whatever exertion he might make would operate at once 
as an effectual remedy for all his brother's difficulties 
and prevent a renewal of them. Indeed he seemed to 
think they were of such a magnitude as almost to preclude 
any hope of extrication, and as to giving any partial 
assistance I imagine his mind is entirely made up upon 
that point. 

I am, with the truest regard and esteem, 

My dear Charles, Ever most sincerely yours, 

Macartney. 
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IX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

20th August, 1787. 

My Dear Sir, 

I think it is a fortnight yesterday since I wrote 
to you my project of sending down to you with the 
Spaniard my old dun mare, — a great favourite in this 
family, who I mean should never be sold, but end her 
days in ease and quiet as I hope she will. I wished for 
your answer before I should send her to you, but I have 
not yet received it and do not care to detain your man, 
who arrived here on Saturday. Like Sir John Falstaff 
with his men at Coventry he would not march his Scots' 
Horse into London. He described it to have but one 
eye and only one leg and a half. He is, however, a 
clever manager, for he bargained at Barnet to sell it 
for four pounds, providing he could get any other to 
return to Scotland upon — which, he thinks, is £3, 15s. 
more than it's worth. My poor mare is lame, but he does 
not at all fear making an easy journey upon her, and 
the Spaniard is in great order. He is to set out this 
evening, and I have requested him to go very slow, and 
told him if he takes twenty days, so much the better, 
providing he brings both safe to Crawfurdland. Poor 
Fanny went abroad on Sunday and is very much in earnest 
about the journey. She was in great hopes of being able 
to go along with your man, but she cannot yet, and indeed 
I could not now very well go, the Duke of York having 
wished me to meet him in London about the 12th, to 
arrange some of his money affairs. We do not, however, 
despair of waiting upon you, and I can assure you Fanny 
is really anxious to go. 

War is still much talked of here and things remain 
certainly in a critical state. The French are much 
embarrassed at home, but they may not, for that reason, 
be ill inclined to carry war abroad. 

Believe me, Ever very sincerely yours, 

T. Coutts. 

P.S. — Lord and Lady Dumfries, who arrived a few days 
ago in London, saw my daughters at Paris, and have given 
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us some account of them. Their daughter, Lady Elizth., 1 
has been taken ill at Lothian's Hotel since they arrived. 



X 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

THETFORD, 

September igth, 1787. 
Dear Sir, 

Having been out all day I have but this moment 
received your letter of the 17th and the post is going out 
so immediately that I have but just time to acknowledge 
the receipt of it, and to assure you that I will send the 
bond properly filled up and executed by to-morrow's 
post. I am extremely sorry that my dilatoriness should 
have occasioned you a moment's uneasiness, but my 
hurry to go to Bulstrode 2 made me omit it the day I saw 
you and I have since been moving from place to place 
and postponed it merely from my usual want of exactness, 
for which I beg you a thousand pardons. 
I am, very sincerely, 

my Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

C. J. Fox. 

XI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

24th September, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

I fear we must now quite give up all thoughts 
of Crawfurdland for this year. The season is too far 

1 Lady Elizabeth Penelope Crichton, only daughter and heiress of Patrick, 
fifth Earl of Dumfries, and his wife, Margaret, daughter of Ronald Craw- 
furd, married John, Viscount Mountstuart, Oct. 7. 1791. She was the 
mother of John, fifth Earl, and second Marquis of Bute, who at the death 
of his maternal grandfather, in 1803, inherited the Earldom of Dumfries, 
which he had borne as a courtesy title. 

2 The seat of the Duke of Somerset. 
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advanced, and .... the rumours and serious appre- 
hension of war makes my presence at home rather 
essentially necessary, as there are some of my friends 
who would certainly wish to find me there. 

I am very glad to find the horses got safe down, and I 
am happy to have got such a settlement for my old friend 
the dun mare. I hope the Spaniard will thrive. 

The resolution of our Government seems to be taken ; 
it now depends on France whether we shall go to blows 
or not. Mr Grenville went to Paris on Friday, and I 
suppose he will get a decision one way or the other by 
to-morrow or Wednesday. Probably therefore by this 
day sennight we shall know. Meanwhile the success 
of the Prussians in Holland is surely rather favourable. 
If France proceeds they will have a continental war on 
their hands as well as a naval one. 

If they give up the point we shall dictate in the affairs 
of Holland. 1 Perhaps, therefore, our Ministry have acted 
wisely, for if we had allowed procrastination or let the 
French have got Holland into their hands, with the 
Dutch Fleet, and their ports in the East Indies we would 
have been on ticklish ground in that quarter of the world. 
Indeed it has been surmised the French have sent ships 
both to East and West Indies. Adieu, my Dear Sir, 
ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Every warlike preparation is going on — camp neces- 
sary's, etc. etc. etc., an augmentation, they say, of the 
army. There will be a promotion of admirals directly, 
to-day or to-morrow certainly. 

1 Sir James Harris (afterwards Earl of Malmesbury) was at this time 
Minister at the Hague and it was mainly due to his diplomacy that the 
Russians intervened and supported the Stadtholder against the French 
party in Holland. Pitt had determined on war if the French would not 
give way, but on October 27th an agreement was come to and the 
pro-British party in Holland was restored to power. Harris and Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, a kinsman of the banker, married sisters (daughters of Sir 
George Amyand), and there can be little doubt that Coutts had private 
information and spoke by the card when he looked forward to British 
dictation " in the affairs of Holland." 
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XII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

September 25th, 1787. 

My Lord, 

The Stocks have been for some days in a strange 
state of vibration affected by every sum offered at market 
on either side. 

... Mr Wm. Grenville, who went to Paris on Friday 
last, is supposed to have carried the olive branch in one 
hand and the sword in the other, and all now depends 
on the determination of France. 

The Ministerialists all seem to think the French have 
been bullying, and will submit, though it must be difficult 
for them to bring themselves to it. Meanwhile our part 
seems to be taken and every expence of war is going on 
ding dong — which at any rate will be no trifle. If matters 
are made up, it may afford a pretence for raising a sum 
of money, and perhaps, with the fund, would have been 
necessary at any rate, as well as what may have been 
spent on the alarm. ... I do not find there is any 
account of the Prussian army having taken Amsterdam 
by the mail of-day, but all business was going on as usual 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. I hope your Lordship 
will approve of the conclusion with Lord William Gordon 
which was done yesterday morning, though from circum- 
stances of much hurry on my part as well as Mr Hamil- 
ton's, and want of coming exactly to the hour, I could 
not write till to-day. 

I am, my Lord, 



Thomas Coutts. 

Lord Stair died in 1789, before he had completed his 
sixty-ninth year. The last letter which Thomas Coutts 
wrote to him is dated October 16, 1787. It is a letter of 
remonstrance and expostulation, and it seems to have 
closed the correspondence. The peer had accused the 
banker of something like sharp practice, and the banker 
could not pass over or forgive the insinuation. The story 
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is characteristic of the times and of the man, but it runs 
through many letters and must be told as briefly as possible. 
Lord Stair was casting about for an investment of capital. 
He would have liked to buy Lady Chatham's pension, 
but that was out of the question during her life-time. He 
had thought of lending money on the security of a policy 
of assurance on the life of Prince Ferdinand (probably 
the Archduke of Austria), but nobody knew how old he 
was or whether he was a " good life " or no. But failing 
these there was a " good thing " ready to hand. Lord 
William Gordon, elder brother of the notorious Lord George 
Gordon, was Vice-Admiral of Scotland, a nominal but not 
honorary post which brought in £912 a year net. He 
had built a villa upon the shores of Derwentwater * and 
wanted to extend his domain. Neither he nor his wife 
could offer " real security," but they would severally and 
jointly bind themselves to repay a capital sum of £6300 

1 Lord William Gordon died in 1823. The villa on Derwentwater, 
afterwards the property of Sir John Woodford, was vacant and desolate 
fifty years ago or more. I have a faint remembrance of its faded and 
neglected " properties," broken tiles and mouldering trellis-work, and of a 
dead or absent Lord. The little bay fringed with trees is one of the 
loveliest scenes on earth, but like the bower by Hartleap Well the " spot 
was curst." 

" Now back into your boat, past the hall by the Otter-rock where the 
big eel was caught one day, and into Derwentwater Bay, or Waterend 
Bay, or Sir John Woodford's, as you like to call it — but under any Dame 
the sweetest haunt to be found within the four seas. One of the chief 
beauties of Derwentwater is its clearness on account of its shallowness : 
and of all the bays and shallows this is the clearest and most transparent. 
The water lies on a pavement of jewels of all kinds and of all hues ; 
ranging from pale sea-green, passing into white, to the deepest purple of 
the shade next to black. It is ' a wonder work,' that lake pavement 
inside the bay ; so is the lovely wood surrounding it ; so is the broad 
roofing of lily leaves, red and green, beneath which the Undines of the 
lake sway the white cups to and fro in the evening ripple ; and even the 
broken steps leading up into the private grounds with the battered old 
stags upon the gateposts — even the stone armchair on the rock at the 
corner, with its rustic history belonging — have a fascination and a fineness 
not to be found elsewhere." — The Lake Country, by E. Lynn Linton, 
1869, pp. 5, 6, etc. 
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(seven years' purchase), and for this purpose the salary of 
£912 must be pledged or mortgaged to Coutts. Lord 
William was only forty-two, a man of sober habits, and 
a persona grata both to Whigs and Tories. There was no 
risk of his losing his post, and the bare possibility might be 
underwritten. If his Lordship's money " was not at hand/' 
Coutts would lend his, till Martinmas, or Candlemas, or 
next Whitsuntide, or even for longer, at 5 per cent. Coutts' 
story is that Lord Stair accepted these proposals and gave 
orders that the transaction was to be carried through. 
Now, as it happened, Lord William was in town and wished 
to " beat a point immediately," and before there was time 
for a second letter from Scotland to reach the Strand, 
the money was lent, and it only remained for Lord Stair 
to give security for the banker's draft. Meanwhile, on 
second thoughts, Lord Stair had changed his mind, and 
fully expecting that the formalities had not been completed, 
was highly indignant, and accused Coutts of hurrying 
matters on in order to favour or oblige Lord William 
Gordon. It is unlikely that the banker exceeded his 
directions, but, for once, he did not, ex abundanti cauteld, 
as lawyers say or used to say, allow for the coming on of 
the cold fit. Lord Stair was getting old, and though he had 
jumped at more than 14 per cent, for his money, he may 
have reflected that an unsecured bond was a doubtful 
legacy for his son and successor. The pity of it is that, 
so far as we know, pride kept old friends apart and the 
breach was never healed. 

XIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
October yd, 1787. 
My Lord, 

I do not know what your Lordship means by 
suspecting an old friend. Suspecting of what ? What 

p 1 
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interest could I have in the matter, or in obliging Lord 
William Gordon (who I never did, or is it likely he ever 
will be anything for me, supposing me to want it, and I 
think there is nobody wants less) , above franking a letter. 
Neither had I ever any business with Lord William, or 
any of his family, save and except receiving the same 
salary. If his Lordship had been an intimate acquaint- 
ance I might be supposed partial to him — but even this 
is not the case. 

When I wrote to your Lordship about it I mentioned 
an immediate answer being necessary, as Lord William 
was going out of town, and would conclude with other 
people, if your Lordship did not accept. Your answer 
seemed to me conclusive, and I also thought, as I do still, 
that it is one of the best things of the kind that ever came 
in my way. I never yet, though I have gone through a 
good deal of business, had a dispute, far less a law-suit 
in my life, and I will have none now. For I do not desire 
to hold you to anything in this business, but assigning 
the security to me, which you will hardly refuse to do. 
But I must add further on the article of suspicion, that 
I believe my character and conduct in life will carry 
me out of the reach of any imputation that can be thrown 
upon me even though it should come from a person as 
elevated by rank as your Lordship. I should be glad, 
however, to know of what I am suspected, for I rather 
think your Lordship would not wish to suspect wrongfully, 
and I am bold to say you do if you think that I had any 
improper intention towards you, or in favour of a man 
I know so very little of as Lord William Gordon. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most humble servant, 



Thomas Coutts. 

If I had not long since determined never to have to 
do with any annuity business, I would keep this from 
choice, but I know I can very easily get rid of it. On 
receipt of an answer to this I will desire the favour of 
Mr Hamilton to assign me the security and send it to 
you (with your leave) to sign. I hope you will not 
decline doing this much, 
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XIV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

nth October, 1787. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter. Poor Fanny 
was very desirous of travelling to Crawfurdland, but she 
really has been and still continues in such a state that 
it was impracticable. So we must postpone the intended 
pleasure. 

I think, though, as you observe, you have had so little 
encouragement you should still offer your services. 
As to the situation of public affairs there is something 
very strange and inexplicable. The Ministry give it 
out that every thing will be peaceable and everybody 
says the French cannot make war, yet the preparations 
for war are driving on as if it were declared. I do not 
think more could be done if it were actually the case. 
Trotter has five hundred women employed night and 
day in making tents, and I hear all the flat-bottomed 
boats in the river are contracted for. The papers of the 
late French Ambassador at the Hague was seized, and 
some people believe a plot was thereby discovered against 
this country. If it should end in war we shall have 
Holland with us I hope, which is a great point. Even a 
successful war is, however, a bad thing. A little time 
will probably discover something, but it really seems at 
present to be involved in mystery. The two battalions 
to be added to the 60th Regt. (intended to be foreigners), 
they say, will stand at any rate, and that the army will 
not again be reduced so low as lately. You had better 
make offer of raising again a new corps. 

I hope your complaints, being discovered, are, or will 
soon be cured, and that you enjoy health. I am much 
pleased with the favourable account of the Spaniard, 
and my old dun mare to whom I am much attached. 

At Paris they seem very well. Mrs Coutts and Fanny 
send you their love, and I am, 

My Dear Sir, ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 
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XV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 13th October, 1787. 

Madam, 

. . . My daughter loses neither looks nor (even) 
flesh, which is the more extraordinary as she has no 
appetite and really does not eat an ounce in a week. 
Allowance must be made for the partiality of a father, 
but I have always thought she possessed an uncommon 
understanding as well as amiableness of disposition, 
and I would fain hope she may surmount her affliction, 
though it still continues severe and for twelve months 
now has made her mother as well as myself very 
unhappy. 

We have tried, though without much success, to take 
her out in a carriage ; and Lord Chatham was so good to 
speak to Lord Sydney x about giving my carriage leave to 
pass through St James's Park as the stones and noise of 
the streets annoy her terribly. But I have heard no 
more and rather think it may be difficult to procure leave 
from the King ; and perhaps knowing His Majesty does 
not like to give it, Lord Sydney may not care to ask it. 
The matter seems trifling, yet in this case certainly would 
be a great advantage, and I am infinitely obliged to 
Lord Chatham for having interfered. 

I hope your Ladyship will get entirely rid of your 
cold before the winter sets in. . . . 

Mr Pitt is engaged in a very arduous situation ; surely 
it was necessary to the existence of this country to prevent 
the French schemes predominating in Holland, and if 
we must go to war in consequence of it, he will have the 
hearts and hands of this country with him, and his name 
is propitious for success. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

1 Thomas Townshend, first Viscount Sydney (i 733-1 800), the Home 
Secretary in Pitt's Government. 
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XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Earl of Stair. 

Strand, 
x6th October, 1787. 

My Lord, 

I hope that Mr Hamilton can draw an assign- 
ment such as will effectually give me the property now 
vested in your Lordship in Lord William Gordon's account, 
without involving any risk, or the shadow of a risk, to 
your Lordship ; and I do not see how with any degree 
of reason or propriety your Lordship can refuse to execute 
such an assignment in my favour. 

I must, from the respect I owe to myself, always hold 
in contempt suspicion of improper motives influencing 
my conduct, and declare I had none such in this particular 
case ; neither, as I wrote before, do I see what ground 
there is for such suspicions, or what temptation there 
was or could be supposed to be for my deviating from 
the law of rectitude and propriety. 

Your Lordship was pleased to accompany the insinua- 
tion of such suspicions with a total alteration in your 
manner of writing to me, which appeared to me as 
unnecessary as the suspicions themselves. 

I shall conclude the subject with the declaration that as 
a friend to your Lordship and your family I cannot accuse 
myself in any instance of having ever omitted anything in 
the humble sphere I move in that I saw could contribute 
in any degree to your satisfaction or accommodation, 
and no man is more ready to forget or forgive an injury 
when it can be done with honour, or can be more desirous 
to retain, or more unwilling to lose, an old friend. 

The vigorous, constant, unremitting and secret measures 
of preparation make me think now that it is more than 
ever probable this country will be involved in a war, 
which, even if successful, I fear will prove fatal. 
I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's faithful and most 
obedient servant, 



Thomas Coutts. 
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XVII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 20th October, 1787. 
Madam, 

I am unable to express my sense of your Lady- 
ship's attention and goodness in writing about the liberty 
of passing through the Park. Permit me to assure you 
my reason for mentioning it in my last letter was to show 
my sense of Lord Chatham's friendly endeavours on the 
occasion, and not to induce your Ladyship to any further 
exertions about it : indeed, I am almost ashamed to think 
of the trouble I have unintentionally given to your 
Ladyship, and I fear to Mr Pitt, especially when I con- 
sider it is a request that may be disagreeable to the 
King. I took the liberty of suggesting that His Majesty 
knew of my daughter's illness and had to myself had 
the condescension to enquire and even to advise about 
her. 

Perhaps on this account the liberty might more readily 
be given, if it should not involve the affronting people 
of less humble pretensions than any I can claim. 
The weather has been uncommonly fine [etc. etc.], 

I am, Madam, 
With sincere respect and esteem [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XVIII 

Miss Fanny Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

November loth, 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

My papa has not been well lately nor indeed my 
mama ; but that everything at once should not go wrong, 
I have begun to get somewhat better, and I know it will 
give you pleasure to hear that I can now sit up like 
other folks and stand, nay, even walk, or rather hobble, 
about a little. 

As to my French sisters I am delighted with the flatter- 
ing accounts we have lately had of them from those 
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who have seen them at Paris. A young gentleman who 
has passed above two years in Burgundy among Madame 
Daubenton's friends and relations is just come home, and 
speaks very highly of her abilities and character. Lord 
Mountstuart, who is at Paris, writes of her in the same 
style, and that my sisters speak French like the natives, 
so that we think they are as well situated at Paris, as 
absence from their family admits. But as soon as I 
get quite well they must return, for we are very unhappy 
without them. As I hope soon to be able to ride I beg 
you will think of returning to your old quarters in the 
Strand, and to gallant me as you did my sisters to Fozards'. 
Papa and mama desire me to assure you they will make 
you most heartily welcome, and be glad to see you in 
time to partake of Christmas and New Year's fare. 

Mrs Stuart wrote wishing to pay us a short visit without 
her husband. We should have been very glad to have 
seen her, but have thought it better she should delay it 
till we shall be all together at home. 

The best wishes of all here attend you, and I ever am 
Dear Sir, 

Your sincerely obedient servant, 

Frances Coutts. 
Strand, 

10th November 1787. 

I think coming to London this winter will do you much 
good, and I hope you will not refuse my request but set out 
soon, before the severe weather sets in. You may occupy 
my sisters' apartments, as they are absent, without 
having every night so many stairs to climb. 

XIX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

20th December, 1787. 
My Dear Sir, 

Fanny is certainly much better and I think will 
get quite well. 

The political hemisphere is now blackened by the 
reported Grand Quadruple Alliance — France, Spain, 
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Emperor and Empress, and which some say is meant 
to overthrow and divide the Ottoman Empire — France 
to have Egypt, the key to the East Indies. Perhaps this 
may appear impossible, and it may rather be like 1 
the French will force the Porte to yield to the Empress's 
encroachments, and by that means, and tempting the 
Emperor with Silesia, to form the Alliance with these 
Powers. 

Her hostile intentions towards this country cannot be 
doubted, when ever she thinks herself able. Most people, 
however, think her troubles at home will retard, at least, 
any plan of this sort. But while India is ours, they will 
never be easy. I always thought this country was 
ruined by getting the Eastern Empire, and I continue 
to fear our ruin will one day be completed by losing it. 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

1 "Like " for "likely "—a Scotticism. 



CHAPTER XTII 

LA BELLE FRANCE 

"I sit down to write you a line — only think ! — ■ 
A letter from France with French pen and French ink." — Moore. 

FIVE children, two sons and three daughters, were 
born to Thomas and Susannah Coutts, whilst 
they were living in St Martin's Lane. Of the 
birth or baptism of the elder son I can find no 
record, but the following sentence in a letter to Colonel 
Crawfurd of Jan. 3, 1786, " Had my first son lived he would 
now be of age," points to the close of 1764 as a probable 
date. A second son, John, was born May 17, and baptized 
privately by the Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
May 24, 1769. The baptismal certificate was witnessed 
by the poet and physician John Armstrong. There can 
be no doubt that the child died in infancy. Three daughters 
survived, Susannah (afterwards known as Susan), born 
March 20, baptized March 26, 177 1 ; Frances, baptized 
February 14, 1773 ; and Sophia the youngest, who was born 
in 1775. They were pretty little girls, and even in their 
babyhood were spoken of by relatives and friends as " The 
Three Graces." Possibly it was Caleb Whitefoord " who 
gave them this name." Personally unambitious so far 
as rank and social position were concerned, Tom Coutts 
foresaw that his daughters would be sought after for their 
immediate and prospective wealth, and spared no pains to 
secure for them every advantage which money could buy or 
the control of money could bring within their reach. Early 
in their teens they were sent to the Miss Stevensons who 

233 
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kept a fashionable girls' school, known as the Ladies' 
Eton, at Nos. 21, 22 Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, and 
by way of bettering and supplementing such education 
as could be got at home, the eldest and the youngest were 
sent to Paris to learn French, to " have masters, " and 
to see what might be seen by young persons of distinc- 
tion. Accordingly in July 1787, when Susan was in her 
seventeenth year and Sophia rising thirteen, they left 
home under the guardianship and escort of their father's 
friend, General Ross, and were committed to the care of 
a Madame Daubenton, who was to act as chaperon, and 
to superintend their education. Fanny, the middle sister, 
had suffered from hysteria, and was still too delicate to 
travel or to live away from home. At the end of the year 
her sisters wrote to her, hoping that their letters might 
reach her on her fifteenth birthday, January 9, 1788. The 
Revolution had begun to " cast its shadows before." There 
had been a riot in the Italian Theatre, and Susan, anxious 
to amuse and impress the untravelled folk at home, crams 
a f oho sheet with a description of the scene as she witnessed 
it. She had not learned to write a good letter, and her 
French is much to seek, but her artless narrative is as vivid 
as it is ungrammatical. Like an ill-focused photograph it 
preserves the record at the expense of the picture as a 
composition. Here, at any rate, is a fragment of history in 
the making. 

Correspondence 
December 31, 1787, to July 16, 1788. 

I 

Susan Coutts to Fanny Coutts. 

December 31st [1787]. Adieu old year! 
How quick the time passes ! Do you remember saying 
once, very apropos, " Since life is no more than a pleasure 
at best, Let's strew thy way over with Flowers." 

God bless and preserve you all. 




^yajxrwi^atJ^fyrLatc/vLorLess of- SoiUcJ. 
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My Dear Fanny, 

I have sent you a little nosegay and very pretty 
pink ribbon and a little beautiful gold present, which I 
hope you will keep for my sake as well as for Sophia's. 
I send you a sweet kiss and wish I could give it in 
person, but I must be content to send it. May you live, 
my dearest sweet sister, to see many many happy birth- 
days ! What would I give to be at your side just when 
you open this letter ; we shall drink your good health 
in a bumper. I suppose the impudent rascal will put on 
his best coat and a new cocked hat the 9th. How he 
will strut ! pray, is he as insolent as ever ? Oh the 
villianous fellow, he gives himself such airs ! I suppose 
he never puts his apron on now, he is too fine for that. 
We have this morning received our most beautiful and 
elegant present from my dear mama, and tell her that we 
do not know what to say to equal her goodness in getting 
us them. They will always be very much loved by her 
sincere little girls. Orange is no longer the tip top 
fashion. Pink and black is the great rage. They 
were (sic) here bonnets very much disabille, pink lining, 
black at top and the crown pink. Black ribbons tipped 
with a little pink fringe is the most newest fashion, then 
black, pink, or white feathers. Coq feathers, black and 
pink mixed, is very much the mode — those sort of bonnets 
are charming. We have had an orange bonnet which 
is very pretty — orange is not quite ridiculous. We have 
had our bonnets some time. I will inform you how they 
are made — orange all, except the lining, which is white, and 
the ribbons are those black with orange spots that you 
sent us. 

There has been at the Italian Theatre the greatest riot 
that ever was remembered here. Last Wednesday, 26th, 
there was a new piece given, entitled Le Prisonnier Anglois, 
which was very bad stuff and they would not let it con- 
tinue ; all the House was of one mind, it was so extremely 
bad, the piece being not let to go on. One of the actors 
asked what piece the public would have in its stead. 
Everybody cry out, " ' Des £tourdis,' ou le mort." 
Suppose (which is, by the by, a most delightful comedy 
in 3 acts) the actor c'est retire, and everybody were 
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waiting in expectation for this favorite and charming 
comedy (which had only been acted four or five times). 
The curtain drew up and one of the actors came on and 
said they were extremely sorry but one of the actors 
was not to be found who acted the principal character 
in the comedy desired, but hoped they would have La 
Servante Maitresse instead — the curtain dropped (you must 
know it is a very pretty piece, and Mile. Nevaud, the 
famous singer, which they make such a horrid fuss about, 
acts in that piece). Upon which they began to hiss and 
whistle in such a manner nothing was equal to it and 
they cried out nothing but Des Atourdis. The curtain 
drew up in the middle of all this noise, and La Servante 
Maitresse begins. 1 Mile. Nevaud as Schenard [Chenard] 
(an actor) comes on; they hiss her in the most furious 
manner, crying Des Etourdis, etc., and Schenard begins 
to laugh (he is an actor who generally plays the fathers' 
parts) upon which all the critics in the pit cry out " Mettez 
vous a genous et demandez pardon pour avoir ris " — he 
won't, and they will not let them sing or speak or do any- 
thing till Schenard (sic) begs pardon, which he was resolved 
not to do, but an actress, Mme. Gontier, 2 an oldish woman, 
just goes upon her knees and begs pardon for [him] ; no, 
" that would not do/' they all cried out ; " it was not her 
that had offended them " (it was very ridiculous enough 
of her to go upon her knees). This noise what little 
singing, laughing, talking lasted 'till ten o'clock without 
stops and everybody was going away [till] the Guards 

1 Simon Chinard, one of the finest artistes of the French lyric stage, was 
born at Auxerre 20th March 1758, and died about 183 1. Son of a car- 
penter, he sang in the choir and later joined a provincial company. Made 
his debut at the Opera in 1782, which he left to join the Comedie-Italienne, 
where in 1783 he created the roles of Jacques in 'Les Trois Femmes," 
Dorimont in " La Fausse Magie," Blaise in " La Colonie," and Alexis in 
" Le Deserteur." 

2 Madame Gonthier, especially good in comic parts, especially those of 
peasant women, was born at Metz in 1747. She made her debut at the 
Comedie-Italienne in 1778 after having toured the principal French towns. 
In 18 1 2 when she made her last public appearance at the Opera-Comique 
she had a brilliant reception. She died in Paris, 7th December 1829, 
having spent her old age in " pratiques religieuses." She was very 
popular and extremely witty. " Les Cantatrices C61ebres " — Escudier. 
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drove all the people out of the pit, but to no purpose, 
for they all mounted up to the boxes and the amphi- 
theatre, to prevent the company from stirring out of 
their boxes and left the Guards to their meditations 
in the pit — continually roaring for Schenard to ask pardon 
and afterwards to have the comedy of the Des Atourdis. 
This noise lasted 'till 12 o'clock when they all decamped, 
saying, "Adieu a demain." (I forgot to tell you that 
nothing is so uncommon here as throwing apples or 
oranges on the stage, and that night there was a most 
enormus quantity thrown all about.) 

/ Thursday the 25th they announced in the Journal, Des 
Etourdis, with two more little but favorite spectacles. 
The instant Schenard appeared the noise began again, 
insisting him to beg pardon, which he did, but they would 
have [him] to go upon his knees, which he would not do. 
They would not let the piece go on 'till he did what they 
wanted; they whistled, sung, made a great circle and 
danced altogether in the pit ; never was there ever known 
to have been such a riot. This noise went on 'till near 
half-past nine, and then they peacably let the spectacles 
begin and it ended at 12 o'clock. 

You must know that when they give here a new piece, 
all the actresses and actors are obfiged all to be in the way, 
in case the piece should fail, that they may give the 
spectacle called for by the public, and the actor that 
acted the principal part in the Des Etourdis (which was 
the spectacle they asked for) was not to be found. The 
poor actor was put in prison, was brought out the 25th 
to play, and then was sent back to prison and remained 
two days. There were likewise two or three persons in 
the pit who were taken to prison for their insolent and 
outrageous behaviour, and they say they are to remain 
for a year. This enraged the public, and they all ex- 
claimed that they would make no more noise if they would 
let the prisoners free, which they would not do. However, 
at length quite tired and spent with roaring and squalling, 
they let the spectacle peacably continue without any 
more noise, and Schenard begged pardon, but not on his 
knees. 
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New Year's Day, 1788. 

Last night Sophia and I sat up 'till 12 o'clock to 
wish one another, as well as you all and all friends, many, 
many and many happy years. We were not quite so 
happy as the beginning of 1787 when papa, I and Sophia 
and you and mama were at East Sheen, you and mama 
were gone to bed, but papa, Sophia and I listened to 
the ringing of the Mortlake bells in the nursery 
room. . . . The first thing we did this morning when 
we awoke was to blow you all a sweet kiss. May 
God Almighty bless and preserve you all, and pray come 
and see us in April or May, all this is our sincere and 
ardent prayer. Genl. Ross was with us yesterday 
evening and is furious for taking us away. He says he is 
sure we shall not stay, and that (which I really must 
say T think quite ridiculous) we had better return now 
and come back with you in May or April ; now I am 
sure you will all allow that would be time perfectly lost. 
T told him I was beginning now to play a little tolerably 
on the harp ; I hope and think we both improve in the 
harpsichord ; we have the greatest and most likely the 
only method we shall ever have again of acquiring taste 
in our singing, as most certainly we have one of the best 
(indeed better cannot be) singing masters. In short, 
what can one desire more, and then / think, as we are 
once here and settled (I am sure not in such a horrible 
situation as the General makes it) it would be a pity to 
take us away, and I think we shall repent afterwards. 
I said all this to the General and he said he always thought 
I was a young lady of sense, and that if I did not think 
much, could always see when it was laid before me, and 
he said, " I am sure it would give your papa great pleasure 
to hear you wished to come away." "Why" (I said), 
" we must continue with our masters when we return to 
England if we go away now " ; so he said, " Very well, 
and you will get very good ones. ' ' ' ' Well, ' ' I said, * ' General, 
I cannot change my firm opinion and / think we shall 
repent if we go away just at this moment." He replied, 
" Well, Miss Coutts, I cannot change mine either and 
I am almost sure you will return home." The General 
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has such crotchets. But after all this grande affaire of 
opinions you are to declare Yes or No, and then tout est 
dit. This part of my letter is more to papa and mama 
than to you, my dear Fanny. . . . 

Tell papa to send me very soon the Dutchess's letter. 
My best compts. to Sir Hector and Sir Alexr. Munro. How 
does the grand gentleman x do, Les deux Amis, His Royal 
Highness do, my evergreen flame, 2 and all my great 
acquaintances ? Pray, what is become of Charles Crawford 
and his plays and fables ? Adieu ! Adieu ! May every 
good thing attend you, my sweet amiable Jackus, and be 
assured of the sincere affection and love of your beautiful 
accomplished and charming 

Susan Coutts. 

Kiss my dear papa and mama 1000 times. 

January fint*788 J Anglet erre. 

Miss Fanny Coutts, 
No. 59 Strand, 

London. 
Free — Coutts, private. 

II. 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 
2jth February, 1788. 
Madam, 

Your Ladyship's goodness and attention to me 
deserves on every occasion my best acknowledgments. 
My daughter is wonderfully recovered, though still far 
from quite well. She has grown amazingly while she 
lay on the couch, yet has neither lost flesh nor colour, 
though her appetite was always and still continues very 
little indeed, and the nourishment she takes one would 
think insufficient to support her. She now walks all about 

1 Probably Lord Mountstuart, who was intimate with the Duke of 
York. 

2 Colonel Crawfurd. 
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the house, and has been several times amused at the 
play ; His Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
recommend to me my taking here there, and to signify 
to the manager, Mr Harris, his pleasure that she might 
have a private box with a room adjoining to retire into, 
as she is not able to go into a public box in the common 
way. 

The Duke of Newcastle has been so good to desire me 
to bring her to his house, which communicating with 
his Gallery, she has frequently seen the grand exhibition 
in Westminster Hall without inconveniency or fatigue. 

I accompanied her there myself on Monday last, and 
had the pleasure of seeing Lady Chatham x there, who I 
was glad to see so well, though I have not the honour 
of being personally known to her Ladyship. 

The business appears as if it would draw into great 
length. 

I am very happy to hear your Ladyship's health is 
recovering in this sickly season. . . . 

I am, Madam [etc., etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 



Ill 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts, 

Westminster Hall, 
May ist, 1788. 

I do assure you, my dear Sir, that it has not been 
owing to my inattention that I have so long delayed 
answering your letter ; but Sheridan has been so much 
taken up with the business of this place, 2 as well as in 
the necessary preparations for it, that I was not till 
to-day able to procure an answer from him. 

He and the other patentees are very willing to do 
what is desired provided they understand it to be Mr 
Lacy's wish ; but they have been informed that it is 

1 The second Lord Chatham married the Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
Townshend, daughter of the first Viscount Sydney. 
* The trial of Warren Hastings. 
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not so, and wish to decline doing anything till Mr Lacy 
shall have expressed his consent to them. I own I do 
not quite understand the case, but I tell you what is 
told me, and if I can be of any further use T shall be very 
happy to do anything you wish. 

T am, very truly, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours Ever, 

C. J. Fox. 
Westminster Hall, 
1 May, 1788. 

IV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Cheltenham, 

22nd May, 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

It is long since I heard of or from you and I 
shall be glad to learn, when your leisure permits, that 
your complaints, that were troublesome last year, have 
left you to the enjoyment of good health. You will be 
glad to find that Fanny has entirely recovered from her 
uncommon ailments : nothing remains but consequent 
weakness. Our party here is with Mr Home of Wedder- 
bum, and Capt. Marjoribanks, and Lord Mountstuart 
has been with us for part of our time. We went all 
together for two days to Malvern Hill, a most charming 
place, and Fanny walked to the summit of the hill, where 
you see on one side the Vale of Evesham and on the 
other the county of Hereford, etc. 

We have just had letters from Paris. The two ladies 
are there in perfect health ; and their Year being up in 
July, we intend then to go over all together to bring 
them home. I do not wish to stay in Paris, and would 
rather make an excursion. I have some thoughts of 
Dijon, Lyons, Geneva and the Lake. If you would like 
such a voyage and to return to England the end of 
September or beginning of October, we shall be very 
glad of your company, and you shall be at no expence. 

Q 1 
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Mrs Coutts and Fanny desire their kind compliments, 
and I ever am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, etc., etc., etc., 

T. Coutts. 

Excuse my blunder in writing on a scrap of paper. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

May ? 1788, 
Cheltenham, Sunday. 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your kind letter, but I am sorry 
you suffer your spirits to fall and that you did not come 
down to us — we have already had a charming fortnight, 
and this beautiful season never appeared to me with 
more advantage than this year. 

Lord Mountstuart staid with us two days, and we have 
been at Malvern Hill, which I left with regret, and 
hope we shall visit again some other fine May. The 
nightingales make us forget the loss of Mrs BiUington. 
I am told and I believe they never sung so well before — 
at least I do not remember to have been so much delighted 
with them. Part of my pleasure arises perhaps from 
sympathy with Fanny, and seeing her so well. She 
walked to the top of Malvern Hill — without fatigue. 
She wants to know whether you have seen Marian and 
if you think it is an equal companion to Rosina. Our 
theatre opened last night with The Rivals and Who's 
The Dupe? Ryder, Mrs Jordan, etc., are expected. 

Mr Home went off for London to-day, but we deter- 
mined on staying behind for one week more, which is 
no small self-denial on the part of Mrs Coutts, considering 
that Mr Sheridan is to exhibit on Wednesday. 

I do not wonder at Brown's ill reception at his first visit to 
the Dowager, but I hope she will see she must come down 
handsomely, and will then do it with a good grace. I shall be 
happy to hear it or any other good news you can send us. 

Our united good wishes ever attend you. 

What need I say more. 
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Pray give us our best compts. to Mr Brown. I have 
got a pipe of Madeira in the General Elliot. I wish he 
or Mr Badham could tell Mr Antrobus the best way of 
getting safe to the strand. 

VI 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

St James's Street, 
June 4th, 1788. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter, obliging as it is, has put me under 
some little difficulty, at the same time it has impressed 
me with the strongest sense of gratitude for your friendship 
to me. 

My affairs have certainly not materially altered, and 
the alteration that has taken place is favourable ; but 
I should consider it as an addition to the many marks of 
kindness I have received from you, if you would allow 
me to delay making any further explanation upon this 
subject for a fortnight or three weeks. My reasons for 
making this request are such as I have no doubt I shall 
be at that time at liberty to explain to you, and at any 
rate they will no longer exist. I do assure you it gives 
me no small uneasiness to be obliged to use any conceal- 
ment to a person whose friendship to me gives him a 
right to the most unreserved confidence. With the most 
sincere wishes for your health and that of all your family, 
I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

C. J. Fox. 

VII 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

St James's Street, 
June 15th, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your obliging request I 
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trouble you with this to let you know the present state 
of my affairs. 

I did not employ all the money you lent me last year 
to the discharge of annuity and bond debts as I had 
intended ; for some time being necessary to negotiate 
the repurchase of the two annuities which remained, 
and some of those to whom the instalment was owing 
not being so readily found, I could not (having the money) 
refuse the claims of other creditors, especially as I con- 
sidered that your intention was to serve me in general, 
and that you would scarcely be displeased at my pre- 
ferring, in some instances, the juster claim of a tradesman 
to the more burthensome one of an annuitant. The 
consequence has been that the two annuities still remain, 
and some small part even of the instalment, I should judge 
that the repurchase of the annuities and the complete 
discharge of the instalment would amount to two thousand 
pounds. On the other hand the debts of tradesmen 
(which I found to be much more than I had supposed 
them) are now reduced to £700 (£200 of which are due 
to an attorney, and the rest to a taylor), and beyond this 
sum I can say with certainty that I do not owe one 
shilling to any tradesman in England. I have also paid 
off a small part of my debts at Paris, but they still remain 
at £1500. 

I can have no difficulty in owning to you, my dear 
Sir, that success at play as well as your land loan has 
enabled me to pay so much as I have done, for upon 
examination I found that although the account I gave 
you was bond fide, according to the best of my know- 
ledge, it was very far from accurate, especially with respect 
to the debts due to tradesmen. I think it is not now 
possible that I should have omitted anything except a 
debt at Brookes' s, which, though considerable, is much 
less than it was, and which I do not reckon because I 
have debts due to me sufficient to answer it. I should 
not have gone so much into detail, particularly in respect 
to these latter subjects so immediately connected with 
gaming, if it were not from a sincere desire of having no 
reserve with a person to whom I am so much obliged. 
The short state of my debts is : 
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Annuities and Instalment 
Taylor .... 
Attorney . 
Paris debts .... 


£2000 

500 

200 

1500 



£4200 

for T really do not think it reasonable to reckon those 
for which I have such obvious means of payment. 

I have now given you, my dear Sir, a true and faithful 
account of everything, and at the same time I think it 
right to observe that, excepting a part of the Paris debts, 
there are none now remaining that weigh in any great 
degree upon my mind. I have reduced so much what 
is due to my other creditors that I am sure they will 
wait with patience some time longer for the remainder, 
and I have never been, nor do I think that I ever shall 
be, in a situation to look long before me in respect to 
money matters. I say this because I should be exceedingly 
concerned if your friendship to me should induce you for 
my sake to do anything that might in the smallest degree 
be inconvenient to yourself or, in any sense of the word, 
unjust to your other connections. Of this you must be 
the judge, but nothing can make me forget the kindness 
you have shown me, which at the same time that it has 
relieved my mind from a great weight, has also made 
me more pleased with myself, from the reflection that 
T have been thought worthy of the friendship of so 
respectable a person. I will only add one word more. 
There are circumstances which it is difficult to mention 
with delicacy ; but I wish you to understand that when 
I speak of my circumstances I do not (like Mr Hastings) 
mean to distinguish persons very intimately connected 
with me from myself ; 1 and when I say I have paid all 
my debts I mean all those for which I can in any sense 
be considered responsible, in short, all those of the person 
whom you saw at Cheltenham, as well as my own. 

1 Fox is referring to the expenditure and debts of his mistress Mrs 
Armstead. It was said that Mrs Hastings, the divorced wife of the Baron 
Imhofif, accepted presents [from the native princes of India], and that she 
" formed, without the connivance of her husband, a private hoard amounting 
to several lacs of rupees." Macaulay's Critical Essays, 1843, iii. 424. 
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I know you would dislike renewing professions still 
more than I should making them, and will therefore 
conclude with assuring you that I am very truly, my 
dear Sir, 

Your for ever obliged humble Servant, 

C. J. Fox. 
St James's Street, 
15 June '88. 



VIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

14th June, 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have got your obliging letter on returning to 
London, but I am sorry your complaints are still trouble- 
some. Fanny has also received your letter to her, and 
gives you a thousand thanks for it. 

We continue our intention of going to Paris in July, 
and I have a great desire to see the Lake of Geneva. 
Sir Hector Munro talks of coming to town to go with 
us. He and his brother are at present in Ross-shire. 
I suppose we cannot return to London till October. 

I am fearful of pressing you into such a journey, as you 
cannot get assistance there in case of your complaints 
increasing. Therefore I must leave the determination 
with yourself. 

Mr Hasting* s tryal is at last over for this Session. 
People now begin to think it impossible he can escape 
without some punishment, though I must confess it 
has always struck me somehow or other the enquiry 
would drop. 

The affairs of France are in such a state as to secure 
us in peace for some time, which is a great point gained 
to this country. 

We were at the Hot wells, and our old haunts at King's 
Weston, on our late tour ; also at Bath where we saw 
Mme. Calonne x and other French ladies who were acquainted 

1 Wife of Charles Alexandre de Calonne. 
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[with] and civil to my daughters. They flattered us much 
with accounts of them, and I hope they have lost nothing 
abroad. 

Adieu, 

My Dear Sir, 
Believe me ever affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

Excuse haste, 
Strand, 26th June, 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have begged of Mr Home to send you my 
letter, but I begin to think he really must have lost or 
mislaid it, though he says otherwise, and that he cannot 
part with it. 

If the weather is good ... I think you will pass your time 
better than it is possible to do at Cheltenham, especially 
in hot weather : I suspect, however, that long fair will 
produce long foul weather, and though the wet may 
be very good for the hay and corn it does not do any 
service to you, or me, to carry it about in our cloaths. 
Therefore, while it rains, stay at home, and write letters 
to me or to Fanny, which will be very acceptable. 

The Emperor has abandoned the siege of Belgrade, 
and the Turk has sent his purses to Stockholm to enable 
the Swedes to attack the She Bear. The French are 
forming camps in different provinces — one of 30,000 men 
under Marshall Broglio. They will have an expensive 
summer and an unquiet one. If in the midst of these 
things and with our Dutch and Prussian Alliances we can 
keep quiet, I think Old England will thrive — still 

Pray remember us all kindly to Marjoribanks, and 
ask him if he received a letter I wrote to him under cover 
to Lucas, at York House, Bath. 

Continue, my dear Sir, to be happy and merry and to 
make others so, and to believe me, 

Your affectionate, 

T. Coutts. 
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X 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whilefoord. 

Strand, 16th July, 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yesterday was our day fixed for travelling and I 
really thought we should have kept it, but unfortunately 
from far too much hurry and fatigue Mrs Coutts was 
taken very ill. However, I am in good hopes it is but 
a short temporary business and that to-night or to- 
morrow we shall get away. 

T have been so much hurried that T almost wonder 
how I have got through so much fatigue. However, I 
hope it is now near over. 

Cheltenham, I suppose, is now so very magnificent, 
the people will no longer pay any regard to their old 
acquaintances — and we must look out for another saline 
mineral when there happens to be any need for it. The 
Duke of York told me he meant to go down on a visit. 
I mentioned to him a lesson for Royalty I had from 
Geo. Selwyn. Tn the year sixteen hundred and something 
or other, there was, as Mr Selwyn always told me, three 
kings at Matson (his place near Gloucester) at once, 
viz., King Charles the first and his two sons. They 
were there on the 21st day of August — it is not an impossible 
thing that the K — P. of W — and Duke of York may be 
there the same day next month, and they may, like the 
other three, be all kings. Should it so fall out that they 
go to Matson that day they may, perhaps, come away 
with a creak in the neck * for it is certain that K. Charles 
and his two sons when at Matson had as little apprehension 
of their future fate as their royal trio might now have 
at the house of this celebrated joker. We know our 
coming hither, but not our going hence ! 

1 It is possible that Coutts may have been told the anecdote of Dr Johnson's 
" collision " with BoswelFs father, Lord Auchinleck, which Sir Walter 
Scott relates in his T able-Talk. After keeping silence with pain and grief, 
Johnson had at last put the question, " What good had Cromwell ever 
done to his country ? " " Gad ! doctor," exclaimed the old Whig, " he 
gart kings ken that they had a lith in their neck." Lockhart's Life of 
Scott, 1837, ii. 318. 
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You was very good in writing, as he told me, to Colman, 
but we never have been in his box but once ; next summer 
we may visit it together. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Thomas Coutts. 

May the Cheltenham waters make the best of kings 
acquainted with the best of subjects and produce every 
other good effect to be desired by him or you. Mrs 
Coutts and Fanny join me and say Amen ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

PARIS AND THE ANCIEN REGIME 
" As it was in the days of Noe." 

THE scene shifts to the Continent. A year has 
gone by since the eldest and youngest of the 
Three Graces had been committed to the custody 
and chaperonage of a Madame Daubenton 
(possibly the wife of the naturalist, Louis Jean Marie 
Daubenton). Almost from the first their guardian 
angel, General Ross, had taken exception to the 
lady or her lack of surveillance, and was " furious to 
take them away," and though their first impulse was to 
make fun of the General's " crotchets," before the year 
was up the girls themselves had perceived and revolted 
against Madame Daubenton's " shocking improprieties." 
On July 18, 1788, the father and mother, taking the third 
sister, Fanny, with them, set out for Paris, rescued their 
daughters, and started on a two months' tour in Switzerland. 
Not a word is wasted on lake or mountain, avalanche or 
glacier, but we are told that the travellers returned " through 
Champagne in the very middle of the vintage," reaching 
Paris on the last day of September. Whether he distrusted 
his powers of description or despised the raptures and 
longueurs of tourists in foreign parts, all that Coutts has to 
say of Switzerland finds expression in a brief itinerary 
and a plea for silence. We are reminded of Byron's formula, 
" For the rest vide guide-book ! ' On his return to Paris 
he determined to give Susan and Sophia, and " with them " 
Fanny, a second chance of learning to read and speak 
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GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, AS A CHILD 
From a portrait in oils by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in National Portrait (ialhi y 
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French, and after due inquiry and possibly a visit of personal 
inspection, he decided to leave them for two or three months 
at the convent of Penthemont, or, as he spells it, Panthemont. 
As a rule the haute noblesse shrank from accepting gratuities, 
but Madame la Comtesse D'Auteuil had overcome her 
scruples and had succeeded in putting her pride and a 
covering fee in her pocket, and would accompany the ladies 
as gouvernante. 

Meanwhile business or pleasure kept fast hold on Thomas 
Coutts, and month after month he lingered on in Paris, 
apparently lotus eating, but perhaps if we possessed the 
clue, wisely forgetful of his " Island Home." Of his manner 
of life we catch glimpses from his letter published in the 
Whitefoord Papers and from his letter to that charming 
and romantic personage, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
From the tone of this letter it is evident that he was on 
friendlier and more intimate terms with the Duchess than 
the fact that he was her banker might seem to warrant. 

If, as later correspondence of a more private character 
shows, she was in debt for large sums of money advanced 
on slight, if any, security, he must have won her confidence 
and esteem as well as her gratitude and a sense of favours 
to come. Doubtless she had cast her spells over him, 
forestalling any hesitancy on his part as effectually, if not 
quite so directly and openly, as on that historic occasion 
not far from the hustings at Westminster ; but unless she 
had won his confidence and esteem the net would have been 
spread in vain. Now, in turn, fairly and naturally he claimed 
her assistance in getting introductions for his daughters to 
the exclusive society of the French Court, and as a mediary 
in another matter which touched both his pocket and his 
pride. It was rumoured that King George III. was stricken 
with a mortal disease, and he was in some doubt as to how 
he would stand with the successor to the Throne. Would 
his client, the great Whig Duchess, plead with the Whig Heir 
Apparent to retain Thomas Coutts & Co. as bankers to the 
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Privy Purse? The Prince's father and grandfather had 
banked with him, and he felt it would be a hard measure if 
the Royal account should be transferred to Messrs Child or 
Messrs Drummond, or perhaps to his former partner who 
had set up on his own account in St James's Street. I do 
not understand how Thomas Coutts could have been banker 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 175 1, but it is 
possible that he is speaking as the representative of the 
original firm of Campbell & Coutts, or that by " grand- 
father " he meant the King's grandfather, George II. 
Another scheme or plan on which he had set his heart 
appears to have been nipped in the bud. He had retained 
the services of the Abbe Beaurieu, author of The Child of 
Nature and other Rousseauish moralities, to read French 
with the " Three Graces," and he was anxious that his lessons 
should be continued after they had been received as deves 
of the convent of Penthemont. But it was against the 
rules of that or any Convent to admit a secular cleric, 
however venerable, within its precincts. He appeals 
through the Duchess of Devonshire to the Duchesse de 
Polignac, the " splendid sinner " who had been at one time 
the confidante and directress of Marie Antoinette, and he 
appeals to the Due to use his influence with the King. 
But the King had no jurisdiction over convents. The 
end of all things was at hand. King and Queen, Duke and 
Duchess were nearing the rapids — and here is Thomas 
Coutts of the Strand, London, invoking Majesty, sore 
beset and at its wits' end, to override the Church on behalf 
of the Miss Coutts' and their French lessons. 1 

1 The ancient convent of Penthemont, where Coutts had placed his 
daughters as Hives internes, belonged to an order of Bernardines who had 
been originally established at the " Abbaye Royale de Panthemont " near 
Beauvais. It was situated between the Rue de Grenelle and the Rue 
Saint Dominique a little to the east of the Hotel Royal des Invalides. 
The Rue de V University was and is connected with the Rue de Grenelle by 
the Rue de Belle Chasse, and the H6tei de l'Universite was a little to the 
east of the Rue de Belle Chasse. "Le Temple Protestant de Pentemont 
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There are tears of things — and laughter — as another 
Thomas, also a Scotsman, might have said or sung. 

Correspondence 
September 22, 1788, to May 12, 1789. 

I 

Thomas Coutts to Thomas Harris. 

Nancy in Lorraine, 

22nd September, 1788. 

Dear Sir, 

I bought last summer of Mr Lacy the right of 
his private box in Drury Lane Theatre, but I have not 
been in England since July, and shall not be there, I 
think, till the end of October. 

You was so obliging to give me last winter the use of 
your box sometimes which was of great service to my 
daughter — a favour I cannot forget — perhaps your 
friends might wish to use my box, which at any time 
shall be most readily at your service, and I have sent an 
order for it inclosed which I hope may serve till I return 
home — though I am ignorant of the proper form of writing 
or addressing it. 

(106 Rue de Grenelle) culte rifovmi ! " occupies the site of the chapel 
of the convent ; other portions of the abbey are incorporated in the Belle 
Chasse barracks. 

Mrs Bearne in her Memoir of Claire de Kersaint, Duchesse de 
Duras, in Four Fascinating Frenchwomen (T. Fisher Unwin, 19 10, 
pp. 150, 151) presents an interesting picture of Penthemont and other 
convent schools of this period (1789-91): — "The Convent of Panthe- 
mont . . . was at that time considered extremely expensive, the price 
charged being from 800 to 1000 francs a year. . . . Those who had a 
separate maid of their own paid 300 francs extra. ... At the Panthe- 
mont and the Abbaye-aux-Bois the establishment was on a magnificent 
scale, the life sumptuous, and the extravagance in the dress of the pupils 
increased by the example of the fashionable women of the Court who 
were constantly to be seen there. The staff at the Panthemont included 
not only a dancing master but a maUre de ballet de VOpfoa ; balls took 
place every week during the carnival, friends and fiances were admitted ; 
indulgence and luxury, not serious study, prepared the young girls for 
the brilliant future and exalted position in prospect for so many of them." 
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I hope Covent Garden 1 takes the lead as it did last year, 
and that you will have as good a season, for I am very 
partial to it, and am, 

Sir, Your most obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

In case I am informal in my order, I am persuaded Mr 
Sheridan will, on its being mentioned to him, remove 
every objection of that sort. 

Nancy in Lorraine, 

22nd September, 1788. 

As I am now abroad, I beg Mr Harris and his company 
may be admitted to my box, late Mr Lacy's, upon this 
order, or upon any order signed by the said Thomas 
Harris, Esqr., during the whole of the month of October, 
1788. Thomas Coutts. 

To the Door-keepers — or other officers of the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, London. 

Octob. 1st, 1788. 

The above order is transferred by me to Caleb White- 
foord, Esqr. and his order, of which the several door- 
keepers or other officers will please to take notice. 

T. Harris. 

To Thomas Harris, Esqr.,. 

at The Theatre Royal, 

in Covent Garden, 

London. 

Seaford, October 1st, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just received the enclosed very obliging 
letter from Mr Coutts. As I find sea-bathing and the 

1 Thomas Harris, in partnership with William Powell, the actor, and 
Rutherford, purchased Covent Garden Theatre in 1767. He was a friend 
and supporter of Sheridan and helped him to curtail and revise The Rivals, 
which, on its first appearance, January 1775, met with a half-hearted 
reception. See Sheridan by W. Sichel, 1909, i. 498. Harris died in 1820. 
Lacy, an old friend of the Sheridan family, was at one time joint 
proprietor of Drury Lane Theatre. Vide ib. i. 524. 
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air of this place is very beneficial, I mean to remain here 
for the greatest part of the month. I, therefore, enclose 
you the order for the box, which you will be pleased to 
make use of, or to indorse it over to any other friend of 
Mr Coutts whom you may think it will most oblige. I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very heartily, 

Ths. Harris. 
Caleb Whitefoord, Esqr. 



II 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

L'Hotel et Rue de l'Universite, 
Paris, 10^ Oct. 1788. 

My Dear Sir, 

We left London the 18th of July and Paris the 
30th of the same month by Dijon and Lyons for Geneva. 
From thence by Lausanne, Vevay and Bex to Yverdon, 
Neuchatel, and Berne, by the Lake of Thun to the glaciers 
of Grindlewald, to Lucerne and the Lake of Quatre 
Cantons to Zug and Zurich, from thence to the Lake 
of Constance, to the country of Apenzel, thence to 
Schaffhausen and Basle, and from thence by Stras- 
bourg and Nancy, and through Champagne in the 
very middle of vintage to Paris, where we arrived the 
30th of September, after a most interesting and pleasing 
journey, without one disagreeable accident, and all in good 
health. Fanny as stout and well as any of the family — 
if not the stoutest. 

I think we have done wonders, but now I wish we were 
in the Strand. Not that I dislike Paris, for I think if 
my lot were not already cast I would certainly prefer 
it to London. The conveniency and comfort of life is 
more studied and better understood, and on the whole, 
the place is much more agreeable. 

The ladies are now brushing up their riding-habits 
and challenge you to meet them at Fozard's. If you are 
a gallant man you will be in the Strand before them. 
At any rate I shall hope to hear on my arrival, which I 
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hope at furthest, cannot exceed the beginning of November, 
that you are in perfect health. We all unite in compli- 
ments and I am, 

My Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

T. Coutts. 
[Enclosure.] 

I desired Thomas Harris, Esqr., or any company by his 
order to have admittance to my box (late Mr Lacy's) 
in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, during the month 
of October. Mr Harris assigned the permission to my 
friend Caleb Whitefoord, Esqr. 

Being detained abroad longer than I intended, I desire 
Mr Whitefoord or who he pleases to order may be admitted 
till my return home. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 

Humble Servant, 
Thomas Coutts. 
Paris, 2jth October, 1788. 

To the Manager or Directors 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Ill 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

zyth October, 1788, at Paris. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have just received your kind letter and give 
you a thousand thanks for it. You have given me more 
and better news of my friends in England than I have 
ever had since I left it in July. 

It struck me suddenly as a compliment to Harris to send 
him, directly, rather than through you, the admission 
to the box in Drury Lane ; pretty sure he would give 
you at least, the offer of it. I would have you still when 
he is in town offer it to him. For himself, I daresay, 
he does not want it. For his friends he may. And his 
last winter's kindness entitles] him to our attention. 
Besides we may wan[t] his aid again — and we can give 
give him box for box. Sheridan told me poor Lacy used 
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to send odd company. I would wish not to have 
that reproach — an empty house is better than a bad 
tenant. 

I can hardly tell you why I stay here, any more than 
when I shall get away ; but I really wish myself at home, 
not but what a life-time might be spent in Paris with 
pleasure and improvement. As to the stage there is no 
new piece worth a farthing, not a tolerable tragedian 
here. I was told Kemble acts Macbeth better than 
Garrick. So I suppose he does not do it as well. 

I had a Tetter from Brown from Christ's Church. If he 
is returned, this may do for both, for it is astonishing 
how idle I am. Do write again, or entreat Brown to do 
so, for a letter from England is a treat. T never see a 
newspaper. If he or you write and it misses me here I 
shall get it at Calais, but I shall stay ten or twelve days. 

Adieu, 

Ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Fanny is as well as any of the other two. We go con- 
stantly to the Opera and Italien. The former is certainly 
superbe. Here, for two or three days, our worthy King 
Geo. III. was dead, and I suppose it will be reported all 
over Europe. They began to find out that there had 
never been so amiable a monarch. How this report 
rose I do not know. 



IV 

[Thomas Coutts, Esquire, Banker, London, to Patrick Home, 
Esquire, of Wedderburn and Billie, Lord Lieutenant 
and M.P. for the County of Berwick.] 

Paris, 12th November, 1788. 
My Dear Sir, 

I hear you are safe in Britain and in perfect 
health which gives no small pleasure not only to me, 
but sincerely to all my family. Mr Stuart wrote me from 
Allanbank the 10th of September to acquaint me my 
niece had brought him another son ; but directing it 

R 1 
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not to the Strand, but here, to Paris, I received it (by 
accident) only a few days ago. 

T will give you a paragraph from it ; — " The horrible 
business of elections are beginning and it is supposed 
a great contest will again be in this corner between Geo. 
Baillie, Junr., and one of the Home family." 

" He is a very fine young man and will carry many 
personal friends, t give you this however only on report, 
none of the parties having openly declared." 

Now, my Dear Sir, as I am noways interested in the elec- 
tion further than concerns you, I think it right to give it 
you as it comes to me. At the same time I am persuaded 
there can be no opposition made to you yourself. Therefore 
it is in your power to keep the peace of the County. 
I know you will not refuse me the privilege of old friend- 
ship to tell you my mind. If I have any judgment 
there is nothing I am so clear and decided upon as that 
it will tend much to your own happiness and comfort as 
well as to the honour of your family and satisfaction of 
all your friends, your being rechosen. If in the course 
of next Parliament you should tire of the House of 
Commons, probably you will be able to name a successor 
of your own family and to retire with the dignity and 
credit that belongs to the spirit and independent integrity 
of your character. 

I earnestly beg you not give it up now. I never can 
be more clear on any measure than I am in this, and 
I shall be particularly happy if my poor opinion should 
have any weight to determine you ; as nobody can be 
more sincerely and warmly your friend. 

I am sorry you could not come to Paris. I assure you 
we live here a very sociable, a very sober, and very amusing 
life. 

I wish, however, to get home, though I cannot yet fix a 
day of departure. Adieu, my dear Sir, 

Believe me, 

Very affectionately yours, 

T. Coutts. 

Lord Elcho and family dine with us to-day. 
Thursday, 13 November, nine o'clock morning post gone. 
Since I wrote my letter we have had here very bad news 
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of the King of England's health. 1 The Duke of Dorset 
dined with us yesterday (the 12th) at our Hotel. No 
news had then arrived and in this case no news was good 
news — while there is life there is hope. 

God grant he may recover. 



Thomas Coutts. 



V 

Thomas Coutts to the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Paris, 16th November, 1788, 
Hotel et Rue de L'Universite. 
Madam, 

Your Grace desired me to write, but my travels 
though very agreeable, I feared could give you no amuse- 
ment : I returned by this noble city to arrange some 
affairs relating to my daughters, and though I meant 
to stay only a week I have already been here six. 

My daughters have often expressed much regret that 
the shocking improprieties of Mme. Daubenton, and other 

1 "It has been with the deepest affliction I have learned the alarming 
state of His Majesty's health, the unfavourable accounts of which having 
reached Versailles, I think it my duty, in justice to the feelings of their 
most Christian Majesties, to acquaint your Lordship that they have testi- 
fied to me a very sincere anxiety upon the occasion, nor indeed can I omit 
to mention at the same time the very general concern that, in consequence 
of the alarming intelligence which has been received, prevails both at 
Court and in this Capital, and the earnest solicitude that is expressed for 
His Majesty's speedy recovery." 

Dispatches from Paris, 1788, 1789, edited by Oscar Browning, 1910, 
Dorset to Carmarthen, 13 Nov. 1788, vol. xix. p. 112. 

John Frederick, third Duke of Dorset (1745-1799), ambassador extra- 
ordinary to France 1783-1785, was father of Byron's school friend, John 
George Frederick, fourth and last Duke of Dorset who was killed in the 
hunting field, February 14, 181 5. His correspondent, Francis Osborne, 
Marquis of Carmarthen (1731-T799), afterwards fifth Duke of Leeds, was 
at this time Foreign Secretary under Pitt. His first wife Lady Amelia 
D'Arcy, Baroness Conyers in her own right, whom he divorced in 1770, was 
married in 1775 to her lover and seducer, Captain John Byron, the father 
of the poet. She was the mother of the Hon. Augusta Leigh. 
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causes, had prevented their receiving the benefit that 
might have been expected. 

This first formed in Mrs Coutts's and my mind the idea 
of leaving all three for a few months in Penthemont ; 
and we have now determined it. We have found a lady 
of good manners and some rank who will go with them. 
This is no easy matter, for the etiquette of French feelings 
does not admit of their relieving their poverty in that 
way. However, Madam La Comtesse D'Auteuil has got 
over the difficulty, and I have much reason to believe 
she is a woman of good character. 

The Duke of Dorset very kindly proposed to me their 
living in the convent with Lady Caroline Tufton 1 and 
her gouvernante, who is English, and will also have an 
eye to my daughters. They are already well acquainted 
with Lady Caroline and her sister Lady Elizabeth, who 
are both very amiable, and the Duke did us the honour 
to dine with them at our hotel. Indeed I cannot say 
too much of his Grace's kindness and attention to us all ; 
and it is also but justice, as your Grace mentioned us 
to Lady Clermont to say she has called upon us frequently. 
At the same time it is perhaps right I should mention 
that Mme. Langeron and the other French ladies have 
almost never taken any part in what relates to my 
daughters, or shown them the attention you was so good 
to wish. But, notwithstanding, I certainly would request 
if not disagreeable to your Grace, that you would acquaint 
any of them (when an opportunity offers) where the ladies 
are now placed, and that they are joined by a third 
sister. 

T hope to adjust everything and to return soon to 
London, as I wish much to be there at this moment. If 
the King dies, I lose a good friend ; but T am in hopes I 
may still be employed by his successor. For I was his 
first banker, and he has always approved my conduct. 
I should wish muchly our J Grace , would ; speak to the 
Prince in case the melancholy event proves true. My 
honour is so much interested in being continued banker 
to the King's Privy Purse, at least, if not to the other 

1 The Ladies Caroline and Elizabeth Tufton were daughters of Sackville, 
Earl of Thanet, and Mary Sackville, sister of the third Duke of Dorset 
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branches of his employ, that I am extremely anxious to 
carry that point. I was banker to his father and to his 
grandfather 1 and to lose him without any cause is very 
hard. 

Mr Fox, I believe, your Grace will find much my friend, 
and T beg you to consult with him upon it, when he comes 
home. 

I have written to the Prince, and sent my letter under 
cover to the Duke of York ; but it will not be delivered 
unless the King is dead. I wish your Grace would speak 
about it to the Duke of York. I think he, too, is my 
friend, but he will be more so if your Grace speaks to him. 

I cannot now leave this till I have settled my children, 
but I leave this matter so interesting to my honour in 
your Grace's hands. I know your friendship and that I 
cannot have so good an agent. 

I believe Mr Sheridan (at your Grace's desire) would 
not dislike to be useful, if Mr Fox is not returned, and 
I was told Mrs Fitzherbert, though I do not know her, 
has expressed herself favourably towards me ; but I 
leave all to your Grace's better judgement. I know you 
do not wish for apologies or professions, so I will add 
nothing to the sincerity of attachment and respect with 
which I ever am, 

Your Grace's most faithful, 
and obedient servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

Pray present my compliments to Lady Eliz. Foster. 2 
We see her brother very often. He is very well and I 
have advised him to go to England in case this event 
proves true, to make his bow. I am ashamed of the 
length of my letter. Pray turn. 

I find the King's health was on Wednesday (the 12th) 

1 It is unlikely that Frederic, Prince of Wales (d. 1786) kept an account 
with Coutts Brothers & Co., at their house in Jeffray's Square, St Mary 
Axe. The reference must be to the firm of Campbell and Coutts in the 
Strand, which Thomas Coutts entered in 1 760. 

2 Lady Elizabeth Foster, daughter of Frederick Augustus, fourth Earl 
of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, was married to John Thomas Foster, M.P. 
She became the second wife (1809) of William, fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
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thought better, but that his reason was not expected to 
return. I cannot think that situation will last long. 
He will either die or recover. 

I should mention that Madame de Chabannes, one of 
M. Calonne's friends, has been very civil and attentive 
to us, and that Mme. Fouquet has been always in the 
country. Pray mention to M. Calonne that the ladies 
are to be in Panthemont, and beg him to write again 
about them. 



VI 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

Paris, November 24th, 1788. 

I am told there is a foolish man here who will send 
an account to the English papers of a ball I gave the 
other day which has been talked of here — to prevent 
misrepresentation (at this time) I wish you would be 
beforehand with him, and put it in. The World is the 
paper he is (as I am told) to send it to, and therefore, 
it may do best for you to send it there, but I leave it to 
you to choose as to the paper, and depend on you to put 
it in proper words, as I have written in a great hurry. 
Be so good to say nothing of my writing you on this. 

Adieu, in haste, 

Ever Yours, 

T. C. 

[Memorandum enclosed to Caleb Whitefoord.] 

Paris, 24th November 1788. 

The English here are very numerous, but much 
dejected by the news from England. Last week, on the 
account arriving of his Majesty being so much better, 
there was a temporary gleam of hope, and Mrs Coutts 
gave a ball to all the ladies of fashion and the Duke of 
Dorset on the occasion at the hotel de l'Universite. 
Prince Henry of Prussia honoured them with his company ; 
and at midnight Mr Fox joined them from Italy, but 
set out for England before the ball was over. The news 
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received since of the King's continued ill-health has 
plunged us all again in melancholy, and every one talks 
of going home. 

Mr Fox met Miss Pulteney on the Alps, but did not 
bring her back, though she then supposed he was Lord 
Holland. 

N.B. — The last is a pleasantry but not a fact (at 
least I believe not), for Mr Fox knew then his nephew was 
alive and was very happy at it. I really believe no father 
ever loved his son more than Mr Fox does his nephew. 

VII 

Thomas Coutts to the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Paris, 24th December, 1788. 

Madam, 

I cannot sufficiently thank your Grace for your 
letters and kind attention to the subjects on which I 
took the liberty of writing. I have a great idea of your 
power to carry my points, and in honest sincerity of 
heart I declare there is nobody to whom I would so 
willingly be obliged. I must beg your Grace will say 
something for me to Lady Eliz. Forster, as I feel much 
obliged by her letters and the honour she did me in 
writing. I have heard from Mr Hervey and written to 
him at Florence. 

I have not yet sent the letter to Madame la Duchesse 
de Luynes which your Grace had the goodness to send 
me, but I mean to do it very soon. I find it difficult to 
leave this place, and I feel it to be cutting myself in four 
to leave my three daughters behind, though I have so 
far determined, that their apartments are ready at 
Panthemont and I certainly must go home soon. 

The Duke of Dorset is suddenly determined to take 
Lady Caroline Tufton from the convent to be at his house, 
which disconcerts my daughters, as they were to have 
been together. 

The Duke is very kind to us, and visits us frequently. 
Lady Clermont gave Mrs Coutts two winter petticoats 
to carry to England for your Grace, but Mrs Armitstead 
having a woman going to London, and Mrs Coutts saying 
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your Grace might want the petticoats this cold weather, 
I have taken it upon me to advise their being sent, as 
this person is going immediately, and Mrs A. assured 
me they would be very safe. I shall, however, be glad 
to hear of their arrival at Devonshire House. 

The division of 64 on Tuesday (the 16th) and the City 
address of thanks surprised people here. The idea of 
restricting the Prince's power as Regent seems to me 
very strange and unnecessary. But I suppose if the 
probability vanishes of the K.'s recovery these will by 
degrees be given up. 

I am, with the most affectionate respect and regard, 
Madam, 

Your Grace's most 

faithful and obedient, 

Thomas Coutts. 

PS. — In case the Duke of York should come easily 
in your way, to ask him if he had got my letter would be 
useful to me. 

I have a great idea of our friend Mr Crawford's ability 
to fill some public employment, and that his health would 
improve by having something to do. Where judgement 
is necessary I know no man superior. 

VIII 

Thomas Coutts to Caleb Whitefoord. 

Monday 2nd March 1789. 

My Dear Sir, 

I thank you sincerely for the newspaper coupon 
you sent me, and I send you a copy of a paragraph which 
a gentleman here wrote to be put into the London news- 
papers ; it has that quality which every paragraph cannot 
claim — it contains the truth. You cannot imagine how 
happy everybody seemd at the news of the King's 
recovery. Lord Ashburnham goes to England to-morrow ; 
we shall follow soon. 

" Though the English at Paris this winter have not been 
so numerous as usual, yet they have been the support of 
the gayety of that capital. Balls have been quite the 
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rage. They were begun by Mr Coutts at the Hotel de 
TUniversite, and succeeded so well that they have been 
followed by every person of distinction. The 26th instant, 
on the news of the King's happy return to his people, 
a very splendid one was given by Lord Grey at the Hotel 
de Prince de Galles, where there was every demonstration 
of the sincerest joy and satisfaction ' even Frenchmen 
felt.' A new dance was composed for the occasion, 
and called the Recovery, which met with great applause. 
The company staid 'till morning and, after partaking of 
an elegant breakfast, went in phaetons and cabriolets 
to take the air till dinner-time in the Bois de Boulogne." 

IX 

Thomas Coutts to the Duchess of Devonshire. 

[May] 1789. 

I hope your Grace's indisposition is gone. Mine 
encreases and has prevented my calling to enquire for 
you, or to pay my visit 1 thought of to the Duke, 
which T will, however, do one of these days, if you approve. 
Nothing being done in my business is hard. If nothing is 
to be done I would rather know the worst, than be kept in 
suspense. It may alter my system of life, but I cannot 
recal what is past, and must submit to a necessary change. 

I wish to do Mrs Esten a service. You have already 
been good to her. She is hardly treated by the manager, 
who is very illiberal, though he assumes a very different 
character. If your Grace thinks you can without im- 
propriety write a note to the purpose of the inclosed, 
directed to Thomas Harris, Esq., Co vent Garden, I believe 
it may produce very good effect in favour of the poor 
girl, who is really very amiable and wonderfully clever. 

Old Macklin told me to-day that since Mrs Oldfield he 
has seen nothing like her. 

Don't, however, indulge me at the expence of propriety, 
in this important case. 

I am ever, Your Grace's most 
faithful servant, 

T. Coutts. 
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Memorandum forwarded to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
together with the letters of the Due and Duchesse de 
Polignac. — " To procure if possible a recommendation 
on the part of the Abbe of Citeau to the Abbess of 
Panthemont to admit the Abbe Beaurieu to the interior 
to instruct the Misses Coutts" 

1788-9. 

I am very anxious to get the old Abbe Beaurieu, a man 
of letters, of 70 years, who reads history, etc., with my 
daughters, admission to the interior of Panthemont. 
He is not a master, but attends them as a friend and his 
whole time is devoted to them. He is a most amiable 
creature. 

I imagined an order from Court might have been had 
for his admission ; but by Mme. de Polignac's letter 
it seems they never interfere. 

Afterwards, finding the Abbe of Citeau in Burgundy 
was the Superior of Panthemont, I wrote to the Due 
de Polignac, who had always expressed a desire to serve 
us, to procure by some application to the Abbe of Citeau 
such a request on his part. But I rather believe the 
Due wrote me his answer to this application in general 
terms of civility, without entering into it particularly. 

Tf the admission could be procured it would be of 
infinite service to my daughters. I know it is in the face 
of the regulations of the convent, but if a recommendation 
from the Abbe of Citeau could be procured I think the 
form might be waved (sic). 

I wish very much the Dss. of D. to see them as often 
as she can, and / hope she will present them to the Duke. 
I should be very glad if the Laborde family are still in 
Paris (but I fear they will not) that her Grace would 
permit Miss Coutts to be the person to introduce her to 
them. They are kind to them beyond measure, and 
Mademoiselle La Borde, as well as the married daughter, 
Mme. La Baronne D'Escar, are very amiable. I would 
wish in case the Dss. does not find it improper that she 
would carry them for once to Mme. de Polignac at Ver- 
sailles, and also to the Dss. of Orleans. I might have 
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done this when I was at Paris, but I always wished to 
wait for a favourable opportunity of some lady of rank 
who I could depend upon. I never can have such an 
opportunity as your Grace, and I think it would be a 
pity they should not see these things (as the Lady 
Tuftons and others have done) before their return. 

The Due de Polignac was very polite to me and pressed 
me to bring them ; but I always waited, as I have said, in 
hopes of some proper lady to take them. I hope the D'ss 
will find Mme. d'Auteuil a decent sort of person. 

The old Abbe who I wish to get leave to go into their 
rooms is a very good creature. A very Parson Adams ! 
with his knowledge confined to books alone, but very 
chearful. His name, Beaurieu. He is the author of 
several very pretty works. 

I am sure your Grace will try to impress upon them 
the great importance of application during the few 
months they will remain in Panthemont, and what you 
say will produce treble effect. 



Versailles, 18 Avril, 1789. 

Made, la Duchesse de Polignac a l'honneur de 
faire ses compliments a Monsieur Coutts, et de lui 
temoigner touts les regrets qu'elle eprouve de ne pouvoir 
seconder ses desirs pour l'instruction de mesdemoiselles 
ses filles a Panthemont. Le Roi ne donne point d'ordre 
particulier pour l'entree de cette maison, et toute demarche 
a cet egard seroit absolument inutile. Made. La Duchesse 
de Polignac ne connoit point Made. La coadjutrice de 
1'Abbaye, et son interet aupres d'une personne de qui elle 
n'est pas connue ne pourroit d'un changer aux principes 
qu'elle a opposes a Monsieur Coutts : elle desire bien qu'il 
puisse parvenir a surmonter les obstacles qui se pre- 
sentent pour l'execution de ses bonnes dispositions, et 
elle est infiniment mortifiee de ne pas pourvoir y con- 
tribuer ; elle desire fort de trouver des occasions plus 
heureuses de marquer a Monsieur Coutts le plaisir qu'elle 
auroit de pouvoir contribuer aux choses qui lui seroient 
agreables. 
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Versailles, le 12 Mai, 1789. 

J'aurais desire" Monsieur, pouvoir remplir d'une 
maniere satisfaisante le desir que vous m'avez temoigne 
dans votre lettre. J'ai tente" pour y parvenir tous les 
moyens qui etaient en mon pouvoir; mais j'ai eu le 
regret de rencontrer part out les obstacles que vous aviez 
eprouve vous-m&me : aux bonnes raisons que j'ai pu 
donner en faveur de M. l'Abbe Beaurieu, on a oppose la 
rigueur des principes et l'impossibilite de s'en enreter 
en aucune circonstance. Plaignez moi done, Monsieur, 
de n'avoir pu vous etes utile, et recevez avec Tassurance 
de mes regrets, celle du parfait attachement avec lequel 
j'ai l'honneur d'etre, Monsieur, votres tres humble et 
tres ob&ssant serviteur 

DUC DE POLIGNAC. 



CHAPTER XV 

AN EMBASSY TO FRASCATI 

"York commends him to your Majesty." 

Henry V., iv. 6. 

EARLY in the summer of 1789 Thomas Coutts 
returned to England, leaving his three daughters 
at the Convent of Penthemont in Paris, to finish 
their education as best they could without the 
much-coveted tutelage of the Abbe Beaurieu. He flattered 
himself that his experiment had succeeded, and that his 
daughters as they reached womanhood would be able to 
hold their own in the great world. Of their mother, save 
that she did not stay behind with them, we hear nothing, 
and can only guess that affectionate and devoted daughters 
as they were, they owed but little to her training or influence. 
They seem, from their earliest years, to have been received 
and noticed by their father's " titled customers," and to 
have been made much of and courted, as well-dowered 
maidens of birth and distinction. Fortune, which had done 
so much for their father, had denied him a son, but he could 
and would make the most of the " Three Graces," and to 
complete their education he determined, after a brief interval 
devoted to business, to return to Paris and set out with 
them ona" Grand Tour." 

It will be remembered that whilst he was in Paris in the 
winter of 1788-89, it was feared by some and hoped by others 
that King George, who had lost his reason, was at the point 
of death, and that when a recovery was announced, the 
King's banker loyally and prudently celebrated the event 

269 
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by giving a ball at the Hotel de TUniversite to the English 
residents in Paris. It behoved him to walk warily, for 
though he could count among his patrons such influential 
" King's Friends " as Lord Bute and Lord Rochford, he had 
been intimately connected with Chatham, whom the King 
did not love ; and if the Prince of Wales was not already on 
his books, he was in close relations, personal as well as 
financial, with the Prince's friends and champions, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and Charles James Fox. Not a 
word, however, to his detriment can have reached the 
King's ears, for it appears that in June 1789, after he 
returned from his first visit to Paris, he saw the King twice, 
and, on the second occasion, the interview lasted for more 
than an hour. 

He passed the next three or four months in London, and 
set out for Paris and Italy early in October 1789 ; but there 
is a break in the correspondence till February 28, 1790, 
when he writes to Colonel Ross from Naples, to assure him 
that his partners would attend to business in his absence, 
and that he expected to be back in London in the ensuing 
summer ; and a second and longer break till August 6, 
when he writes from Augsburg, to Lady Chatham, with 
regard to " the illness of his youngest daughter." Neither 
letter, save that he " came out of Italy by Verona and the 
Tyrol," gives a hint as to places and persons visited en route, 
but we may guess from a letter which Caleb Whitefoord x 
wrote to a Mr Knight, that he was in Rome as late as May 31, 
and we know from a letter written ten years later (January 
20, 1800), that whilst he was at Rome, he made a pilgrimage 
to Frascati, and was received with much courtesy and con- 
descension by the bishop of the see, the Cardinal Duke of 
York. 

A loyal and faithful, if not wholly disinterested subject 
and servant of King George the Third, Thomas Coutts 

1 Apparently the Three Graces had turned pilgrims to Ovid's tomb, 
and Mr Knight had celebrated their devotion in verse. 
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could afford to indulge both his curiosity and his chivalrous 
instincts with regard to the Rot en exil. He came on his 
father's side from a family of whom some had suffered for 
their zeal, had been more or less suspect as Jacobites, and 
on his mother's side he was the descendant of the Stewarts 
of Coltness, 1 and may have flattered himself that he had 
the blood of Scottish kings in his veins. Moved by thoughts 
like these, or possibly as an agente independente on behalf 
of his employer, King George, he paid the memorable visit 
which he recalls in the following letter to the Cardinal, dated 
January 20, 1800. 

Of the immediate purport of the letter, the calamities 
which befell the Cardinal Duke, and of the pension which 
was ultimately provided by King George or his Government, 
some account will be given in a later chapter. 

(First published, Historical Commission, Report X., Appendix 
VI., pp. 43-245 ; now first printed in full from the original 
autograph in the possession of Lord Br aye.) 

London. 
20 January, 1800. 
Sir, 

Your Highness will remember to have seen at 
Frascati in 1790 a Mr Coutts and his wife and three 
daughters. The eldest daughter is now married to the 
Earl of Guilford, and the second to Sir Francis Burdett, 
whose family have been much attached to the House of 
Stuart as late as 1745 and since. The third 2 is unmarried 
and living with her mother and me, and remembers the 
distinguished honour she received at Frascati, when you 
put on her finger with your own royal hand the ring which 

1 The claim of the Stewarts of Allanton, ancestors of the Stuarts of 
Allanbank, to be descended from Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, son of 
Alexander, Lord High Steward of Scotland, and ancestor of the royal 
Stuarts, was shown to be groundless by the antiquary, John Riddell. See 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, July, August, 1817; July, 1818. 

2 Fanny, afterwards Marchioness of Bute 
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King Charles wore at his coronation. On my return to 
England, giving an account of what I had seen abroad to 
His Majesty King George the Third, I did not omit a 
particular detail of the honours I had received at Frascati, 
and of the uncommon politeness as well as the elegant 
and princely manner in which they were conferred. 
Neither did I fail to notice the very handsome and most 
liberal terms in which such sentiments of the character 
were expressed. I had also the honour of showing at 
that time to his Majesty the silver medal given to me with 
so much condescension at Frascati. He questioned me 
on the likeness, said he was much pleased to have seen it, 
and implied that few he supposed would have mentioned 
the subject to him, but that they were much mistaken 
who imagined he did not very sincerely regard the family 
of Stuart, who were worthy of all good men's attention, 
were it only for their misfortune. He was so good [as] to 
receive and accept from me with his own hand the medal 
I had the honour to receive from you. I have long been 
acknowledged his banker, and I have also transacted the 
business of all his royal sons, and have from them all 
received the most flattering marks of approbation. My 
remaining and only ambition is to be the hand by which 
the benevolence of Britain from the best of men shall be 
conveyed to the last of that illustrious line, the rightful 
former sovereigns of Scotland, England, and Ireland. It 
lies with you to make the choice. Two words from you 
to my relation Lord Minto, to Mr Pitt, or to Lord Grenville, 
my friends, to Mr Dundas or to the Lord Chancellor my 
school-fellow, would settle the matter. 

I am, Sir, with the most dutiful respect, and most 
sincere and devoted attachment, 

Your most faithful, most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

The letter tells its own story. Amiability or politeness 
prompted the King de jure to expatiate " in very handsome 
and most generous terms " on the character and person of 
the King de facto, and Coutts felt that it was a great moment, 
and that he had not lived in vain. Perhaps the Cardinal 
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guessed that the " court banker Courts," as he afterwards 
called him, was a confidential agent of the " Duca di 
Hannover," x and that without compromising his position 
he might create a favourable impression at the Court of 
St James's. For was not there an outstanding debt of some 
million or more sterling due to him as the " remainder man" 
on the score of the unpaid dowry of his grandmother, Queen 
Mary of Modena ? The question of payment had recently 
been mooted, and might some day come up for settlement. 

It must be borne in mind that in 1790, when this inter- 
view took place, the Cardinal was one of the wealthiest 
Churchmen in Italy ; that over and above his patrimony 
and the fortune bequeathed to him by his niece, the Duchess 
of Albany, the revenues of his abbeys in France, of his 
benefices in Spain, his episcopal income, and his salary as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Papal See amounted to more than 
thirty thousand pounds a year. He was, moreover, in 
possession of the splendid plate and jewels which his grand- 
father had not left behind him when he abdicated, and his 
brother had preserved in spite of poverty and debt. He 
was entitled to more than one official residence in Rome, 
and in addition to the episcopal palace at Frascati, he owned 
the Villa Muti (so called, no doubt, after the Palazzo Muti, 
where he was born) , a few miles to the south of his cathedral 
city on the slopes of the Alban Hills. He could at this time 
afford to express himself handsomely without suspicion of 
stooping for favour or patronage. 

The Grand Tour which began so propitiously was marred 
by the illness and nervous breakdown of both the younger 
girls. After being absent for a whole year, Coutts was obliged 
to leave his family at Aix-la-Chapelle and to return to 
London for the last two months of 1790, and it is not till the 
last week in December that he once more crossed the Channel 
and brought back his wife and daughters to their long- 
deserted home in the Strand. 

1 The Last of the Royal Stuarts, by Herbert M. Vaughan, p. 213, note. 
S 1 
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Everything seems to have gone well in 179 1. In May the 
three young ladies, whose education and training might now 
be regarded as " finished/' were presented and flatteringly 
received at Court, and " launched with all companies," as 
their proud and happy father announced to the Laird of 
Crawfurdland. A season in London was followed, to his joy 
if not to theirs, by a round of visits to houses of " strength 
and state " in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Correspondence 
May 12, 1789, to December 16, 1791 



Thomas Couth to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 12th May, 1789. ' 

Madam, 

I arrived in London only on Saturday, having 
been detained at Amiens and some other places on the 
journey by some friends I met with. I should otherwise 
have sooner acknowledged my sense of your Ladyship's 
obliging attention and kind friendship to what concerns 
me, which I have ever found uniform and constant, and 
on which I shall always set the highest value. 

The elder brother of my young relation Marjoribanks 
(who I wish to make a Lieutenant) is an officer in the first 
regiment of Guards. I shall see him in a few days and 
when he tells me how his brother may be served, I will 
take the liberty of pointing it out to Lord Chatham. It 
had been supposed that a general promotion of Lieutenants 
from Midshipmen was to be made, which I believe was 
the reason his family had recourse to my aid, which I 
had much pleasure in giving as they are worthy people ; 
and though the estate which is on the banks of the Tweed, 
is by no means inconsiderable, yet a very numerous family 
such as theirs is not easily provided for. 

I see by Lord Chatham's letter that Mrs Stapleton has 
been in London. If she is still in town I hope I may have 
the pleasure to see her 
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I have just received letters from my daughters at 
Paris. They were a little melancholy after our leaving 
them, but in good health, and I hope the few months they 
pass there will prove for their future advantage. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 
Thomas Coutts. 



II 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

10th June 1789. Strand. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of the 30th, and 
yesterday I had also letters from Paris. They are all well, 
and i" hope improving. Fanny has grown a very charming 
girl, and you would be surprised to see Sophy who once 
rather promised to be little. They are both amazingly 
fond of Miss Coutts, who possesses a most uncommon fine 
temper, and indeed, they are all fond of each other, which 
is a great blessing, for which I am truly thankful ; and it 
makes amends for the many natural ills and rubs to which 
this transitory state is liable. I have met with a severe 
blow in the death of Colonel St Clair, the friend in all the 
world I most depended on ; but I ought not to repine 
having enjoyed the happiness of his steady friendship near 
forty years. 

I am sorry to hear the peace of Ayrshire is to be disturbed 
with politics. I have seen Mr J. Crawford frequently, 
but I do not imagine he thinks of Ayr, or Renfrew any 
more. Politics is by no means his natural bent : yet had 
he taken a public line early few have better abilities. 

I am told by Clinton that you took a great lead in 
politics last winter — addressing the Prince of Wales, etc. 
— and that he thought you would have come to London to 
wait on his Royal Highness. 

I should have been glad to have seen you on that 
errand or any other, since you won't come to see us. The 
Prince you would find a much better Bottle Companion 
than I am. Indeed all the world say he is extremely agree- 
able. I think Col. Lennox is in a bad scrape, and has not 
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acted with judgement, even from the first setting out. Had / 
been as him, I would have remained Captain of Foot rather 
than have come into the Duke of York's Regiment against 
his consent or even against his inclination or pleasure. 

I have seen the King twice since my return and had 
the satisfaction of finding him better than I could have 
expected. I was with him above an hour and last Saturday 
he appeared to me better and stronger than the first time. 

I Ever am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. Coutts. 

A meeting took place on Wimbledon Common, May 26, 
1789, between Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Lennox (afterwards 
fourth Duke of Richmond) and the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of York. Lennox fired, and the ball " grazed his Royal 
Highness's curl." The Duke declined to fire. The cause of 
the duel was a speech on the Regency Bill, the occasion a 
report that the Duke had said that at Daubeny's Club 
Lennox had " heard words spoken ... to which no gentle- 
man ought to have submitted." The Duke would not 
explain, but said that he would waive his rank and meet 
the Colonel " as a private gentleman." 

The gossips said that when the principals next met at 
Court, the Queen looked away from her son and kissed her 
hand to his antagonist. " Has not acted with judgment " 
was part of the verdict of a kind of court of honour which 
was held by the officers of the Coldstream regiment at the 
Colonel's request. 

Ill 

Colonel J. W. C raw fur d to Thomas Coutts. 

Crawfurdland, 
June 23rd, 1789. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 30th makes me very happy, 
having received no tidings of you since the beginning of 
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last winter. I hope the air of the Continent agreed with 
your Constitution, and your health better established 
than for years past. 

It's a great blessing and most comfortable, that your 
young ladies promise so well. They appeared to me in 
the very earliest part of life, to be different in their tern 
pers though all of them well disposed. I should been very 
much disappointed, if Miss Coutts had not possessed the 
mildness of temper you mention ; It's not to be acquired, 
let Seneca and every one of the ancient Philosophers 
argue as they please ; supposing the natural disposition 
violent, no doubt it may in some degree be kept in sub- 
jection ; but it will burst forth at times in spite of every 
exertion to suppress it. I am sorry to say I find it so. 
The little acquaintance I had of Col. St Clair impressed 
me with a high regard for him ; how sore it must bear upon 
you, who was so much connected, and knew his friendship 
and other good qualities. 

This county addressed the King. The Prince of Wales 
had great [praise] for his good conduct during the contest 
about the Regency ; so had the Duke of York. The pro- 
bability is, that I never shall have the honour to be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness, or any of the Royal Family. 
I never was at Court in the present reign, except when I 
presented the petition you know of ; and in all likelihood 
I never shall trouble Royalty with another. If ever I am 
in London, it will be to visit my friends in the Strand. 

Col. Lennox was rather riotous when in this Country ; 
he seems to continue in the same style. I hope His 
Majesty will soon recover to full health ? Your account 
is very favorable. 

I ever am, My Dear Sir, 

your faithful humble sert. 

J. W. Crawfurd. 

The Spaniard is well. The old mare produced (this 
Spring) a colt, got by a horse of Ld. Eglintowne's. 

[On Cover.] 

The whole of Mr Lennox's conduct appears very singular. 
It's new that any of our King's sons accepts of a 
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" Challence " ; {sic), especially from an inferior officer ; and, 
still something more extraordinary, that a Lord of the 
King's Bed-Chamber should attend Mr Lennox to see him 
blow out that same King's son's brains. Could Lennox 
rind no other second but Ld. Winchelsea ? 



IV 

Thomas Coutts to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 

Strand, yth July, 1789. 

Sir, 

Will you have the goodness to attend to a matter 
in which I find myself, from circumstances needless to 
describe, very particularly interested. 

The produce of the excise in Scotland was for a long 
period, nearly half a century, remitted by my father, my 
brothers and myself : having survived all my race I did 
not choose to continue any further concern in business 
than my shop here, and Sir William Forbes and Mr James 
Hunter Blair having been my apprentices, and suc- 
cessors to my House at Edinburgh, continued to make 
the remittance, which for various reasons and Mr Hunter 
Blair being member for the town and connected with 
government, I did not choose to oppose. Mr Blair 
is now dead, and Sir Wm. Forbes being a Nonjuror, can 
support no political interest in the town ; but I would not 
have opposed his remitting the public money had they not 
erected themselves into a Bank lately and used every 
exertion to circulate their notes as cash over the country 
(in opposition to the National Banks) and become rivals to 
the Royal Bank of Scotland which was established under, 
and has always enjoyed the patronage of Government. 

Private banks are certainly very dangerous things to 
any country — a difficulty that occurred last year on the 
failure of the distillery, is a recent proof of this proposition, 
and I am sure if you will see this matter with your own eyes, 
you must be convinced it is much more for the public 
safety and advantage to have this money remitted by 

1 " Challanss " and " chalans," are old Scottish spellings of the same 
word. — N.E.D. 
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the Royal National Bank, than by any individual or 
private House of Business — and if on account of long usage 
it should be thought proper to give a partial preference 
to any individual — that preference in this case, is due and 
certainly belongs to me above all others. But private 
interest must yield to the public good, and the Royal 
Bank no doubt should remit the money. It is true, 
indeed, they will probably do it by bills on my House ; 
and, perhaps, it may be thought very proper considering 
the circumstances that it should come through me, the 
King's Banker, rather than in any other channel ; and I 
am very sure His Majesty if it were worth while to trouble 
him on matters of such a nature, would not disapprove 
of what I have desired. 

A letter of direction from the Treasury to the Excise 
would settle this business ; and though Mr Dundas or 
Mr Rose may have private motives, unknown to me, for 
objecting to the alteration, I am very sure they cannot 
offer any sufficient reason against it. 

I flatter myself, therefore, you will attend to my letter, and 
I am very sure you will find it, in the end, a very salutary 
as well as generally well approved and popular measure. 

I am, Sir [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

It is probable I may be a bad politician, but it appears 
to me that the measure I have proposed might even be 
the best for securing the political interest of Government 
in the Election ; and Mr Ramsay, who is the principal 
Director of the Royal Bank — a man of the highest 
character in Scotland, and one of the richest men of 
business in Great Britain, I dare say would give every 
aid in his power, which must be very considerable indeed, 
if exerted — much greater than any other person, or than 
the late Mr Hunter Blair. 

V 

Thomas Coutts to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 

Strand, 16th July, 1789. 

Sir, 

I am afraid you have not had leisure to attend 
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to my letter respecting the remittance of the Scots Excise. 
I hope you will have the goodness to look at the enclosed 
extract of a letter I have had from Mr Ramsay at 
Edinburgh upon it. 

Mr Dundas, whose good nature is always conspicuous, 
may think it a harsh measure to take the remittance from 
Sir William Forbes & Co., but the public good and safety 
ought to be preferred to anything, and besides if partial 
reasons are to weigh, the harshness is in taking it from me, 
who am the last of a family who have remitted it for almost 
half a century. 

I would not, however, ask it as a favour to me, if the 
public good, Mr Dundas's political interest, and my 
priority of claim, did not all concur in making the object 
expedient and reasonable. 

I am very sorry to hear that the gout has not been an 
exception to your inheritance from Lord Chatham — etc., 
etc., 

Believe me, Sir [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

[Enclosure.] 

I have been useful in no small degree to Mr Dundas's 
political interest, and some years ago he offered me unasked 
to procure the Excise remittance, which my House de- 
clined, as they never did choose to interfere with their 
neighbours. 

But Sir William Forbes and Co. now having carried 
on a Bank in opposition to the Royal Bank, it is necessary 
such an engine should be taken from the hands of an in- 
dividual and put into the National Bank, where the 
public confidence should be always placed ; and I am 
almost convinced Mr Dundas has never proposed the 
measure or even mentioned it to Mr Pitt, as I scarcely 
believe any Minister would be so imprudent and in- 
attentive as not to prefer at once without hesitation the 
safest mode of remitting the public money if it was pro- 
perly represented to him ; and without disparagement 
to any establishment in this country, the Bank's bills 
on your House is a more creditable and safe way than 
the present. There was a period last year when this 
would have struck very forcibly, but my humanity and 
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public spirit, if I may be allowed to say the truth of 
myself, prevented my taking the advantage : on the con- 
trary, you know we assisted them liberally. 



VI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 16th July, 1789. 
Madam, 

. . . We have received constantly as favourable 
accounts as we could wish of the three young ladies at 
Panthemont. The troubles, however, at Paris are become 
rather alarming, though I flatter myself by the letters 
to-day there is not any danger, as their residence is much 
respected. 

I am [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

VII 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Brighthelmstone. 
Monday [August zyth] 1789. 
Dear Sir, 

I inclose you the letters for Lord Robert and Mr 
Windham which may go by the Post tomorrow. I am 
convinced your daughters are as safe at Paris as they 
would be in London, but if either you or They think 
otherwise, I own I think no improvement from masters 
can be put in ballance with the uneasiness you must feel 
at being separated. 

I return you many thanks for the concern you take in 
my health ; it is better, but I am not quite well. I feel 
however as if I should be so in a day or two. If I am not 
I will go again to Bath. My best respects to Mrs Coutts 
and believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 

C. J. Fox. 
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VIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 12th September, 1789. 

Madam, 

[About Grant and state of Public Funds.] I 
believe I shall go to Paris the end of this month to settle 
all my children's affairs and to take my leave of France. 
It is, however, not impossible, though I have by no means 
yet resolved upon it, that I may pass the winter in Italy. 
In that case I believe I should have perhaps troubled Mr 
Pitt to give me a letter to the Ministers at Turin, Florence, 
Naples and Venice ; but I am sorry to say (and I am sure 
I know no reason for it) he has for a great while rather 
treated me with a marked neglect and unkindness. I 
have no right, nor do I mean ever further to complain of 
this, for I have nothing in my power to show my attention 
towards him that can be of any consequence, unless my 
zealous good wishes may be reckoned, which have always 
attended him. 

[Encloses annual account.] 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

IX 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

St James Street, 
Sunday, September 13th, 1789, 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very much mortified at having missed you. 
I was obliged to put off my coming to town till to-day 
and did not think I had less chance of finding you than 
yesterday. I am the more disappointed at this because 
I am engaged to set out this evening with Ld. Robert 
Spencer for Norfolk, from whence I do not mean to return 
for some time. But if you intend going abroad soon I 
will certainly come up to town to wish you a good journey 
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and to give you any information in my power. If you 
wish to avoid France I should think Brussells, Cologne, 
Manheim and Munich was the route and then the Tyrol, 
which I am told is a charming journey in Summer, but I 
should think not so well in winter. My direction is 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

Yours ever most sincerely and affly, 

C. J. Fox. 



X 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 16th September, 1789. 
Madam, 

[About money matters] . . . 

I am particularly happy to hear any favour- 
able account of your Ladyship's health, which I hope will 
still long continue ; and I am sorry on reflection to have 
made you for a moment uneasy by my complaints with 
respect to Mr Pitt. I cannot think or say, however, they 
are without foundation. I claim no right to trouble him, 
nor were the occasions on which I have ventured to do it 
things of moment, neither should I ever have taken it 
ill if he had told me they could not be done. His civil 
treatment of me formerly led me to expect the continua- 
tion of the same attention, and I had never either from 
former Ministers, or from gentlemen of any rank, ex- 
perienced the indignity of letters totally unanswered and 
disregarded. Far, however, would it be from my desire 
in the least to interrupt the great satisfaction your Lady- 
ship must have in the moment of your embracing Mr 
Pitt, by any trifling feelings of mine. All I wish is, if 
you should mention so humble a name, to be spoken 
of as I am, a sincere well-wisher of his family, and who 
has always willingly contributed his mite towards their 
prosperity and honour. I am ashamed at the length 
of my letter and am with the sincerest respect and 
attachment, 

Madam [etc. etc.], 
Thomas Coutts. 
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XI 

Charles James Fox to Thomas Coutts. 

Newmarket, Friday, September iSth, 1789. 

My Dear Sir, 

Nothing shall perswade (sic) me to let you go to 
Italy without having the pleasure of seeing you first. It 
would be less inconvenient to me to go to town Sunday 
next than later, and if I receive a letter from you Sunday 
Morning to say that you are in town, I will certainly be 
in the Strand by five o'clock to dinner on that day. If I 
do not hear from you I shall conclude you are out of town. 
Pray direct to me at this place and I shall have your 
letter early on Sunday Morning, 

Yours ever sincerely, 

C. J. Fox. 

XII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W, Crawfurd. 

Nineteenth September, 1789. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure of your letter dated the 14th. 
I had written to the Duke of Queensberry just stating 
what Lainshaw had written to me about Peebleshire and 
Kirkcudbright viz., that besides his votes in Ayr he had 
two in each of these, which would go with them that could 
help him to a Writer's berth for his son ; and, as I believed, 
his Grace had influence in these Counties he could himself 
judge how far Lainshaw is worth his attention. As to 
Ayr County I suppose his Grace thinks nothing about it 
having nothing to do there ; but I shall write to-day and 
tell him you are Lainshaw' s neighbour. His Grace told 
me at Paris the newspaper abuse of him current then hurt 
him in nothing but ' Old Q,' and ' Old Rat.' He cared 
not for ' Rat,' or any other name, but * Old ' touched him 
sensibly. No joke, they say, like a true joke. I should 
not be surprised if you found him gone from Drumlanrig, 
for he does not like to be long in the Country. 
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I propose going to Paris with Mrs Coutts the end of this 
month or early in the next to settle all my daughters's 
business there and bring them away. I had a letter from 
Mr Eden last Post. He says all is quiet and likely to 
continue. One of his children had been ill, which detained 
him, but he proposed setting out by slow journeys next 
day. When he arrives he will be Lord Auckland, and, it 
is supposed, will soon after be appointed Ambassador. 
The Marquis of Buckingham is far from well. If he 
should not go back to Ireland, there will be room for 
arrangement, and to satisfy the Duke of Dorset. 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

Believe me ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

r ■*""• xiii 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel Ross. 

Naples, 
28th February, 1790. 

Dear Sir, 

You will no doubt be surprised to see a letter 
from me with the above date. I am almost surprised to 
find myself at such a distance from England ; but you 
may believe my coming to Italy has been more to indulge 
my family than myself. 

I flatter myself we shall get all safe again to England 
in the ensuing summer, and then I believe my travels 
must finish. 

I flatter myself neither my business nor the concerns 
of my friends will suffer in any thing material by my 
absence ; as nothing would have induced me to make 
the journey if I had apprehended the least danger of this 
sort. I had already experienced the attention of both 
the Mr Antrobus', and am convinced their good sense 
will point out to them the double necessity of exerting 
themselves at this time ; and, indeed, I am glad of the 
opportunity this journey gives me of showing in the 
strongest point of view to my friends the great confidence 
I have in both and of proving to them that it has not been 
misplaced. 
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I do not care to omit writing two lines myself in answer 
to your obliging letter ; but I will refer you for every thing 
of business to my partners. 

I flatter myself you will have had the satisfaction before 
you quit India of helping David Ross forward in the line 
of prosperity. Mrs Coutts, my daughters and myself 
unite in every sentiment of esteem and sincere good 
wishes for your happiness. 

Thomas Coutts. 

Colonel A. Ross. 



XIV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Augsbourg, 6th August, 1790. 

Madam, 

. . . My stay in Italy was by various causes pro- 
longed beyond my intention ; however, we at last came 
out of it by Verona and the Tirol, having enjoyed all 
of us perfect health during our Tour ; when unfortunately 
the career of our advancing towards England was un- 
fortunately stopped here, by my youngest daughter being 
seized suddenly with a violent inflammatory fever and sore 
throat. Luckily we were in a most excellent inn, and had 
access to a skilful physician, Professor Baader, who the 
Electrice of Bavaria very obligingly immediately per- 
mitted to come to us from Munich, though he is her con- 
fidential physician and herself at present rather indis- 
posed. This has instead of two days kept us already near 
a month at this place ; and it is only within the last two 
days that the poor girl has been pronounced out of danger ; 
but she is most miserably reduced, and I cannot say when 
she will be able to travel. The delay, besides the vexa- 
tion of her illness, has deranged my affairs, as I was before 
it happened near a month beyond the time fixed for my 
return home. : 

I flatter myself your Ladyship has enjoyed perfect health 
during the last winter, and that you have the same 
favourable accounts of Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt. By 
the papers I observe that the friends of their administra- 
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tion are not by any means likely to be less in the new than 
they were in the old Parliament. 

The politicians here say there will be no war ! I hope 
they are well founded in their opinion, and that the 
growing prosperity that appeared when I left England 
will not be interrupted. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 
I beg to present my compliments to Mrs Stapleton. 

XV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

First November, 1790. 

My Dear Sir, 

I was much disappointed at coming here to find 
you was returned to Scotland, never doubting you meant 
to stay the winter in London. 

I am come home quite alone and have left all the ladies 
at Aix-la-Chapelle — poor Fanny though much recovered 
not being able to travel. She had something like her 
former ailment though not near so bad. Her looks are 
as good as when quite well and her life in no hazard, 
though she eats nothing, literally nothing but fruit. 

Here I find all in uncertainty as to peace or war, though 
everything for the latter in full preparation. I cannot 
think the Spanish dispute x is the whole matter to occasion 
such a tumult. The object is not sufficient. I most 
sincerely wish for peace. It suits best an old man's 
feelings, and in my opinion in the situation of Britain 
there is a great deal in hazard. 

We had made a most pleasing and successful journey 
till we came to Augsbourg and expected to be in London 
in July — indeed we were within fourteen days of getting 

1 The quarrel with Spain arose in the first instance from a claim on the 
part of the Spanish minister, Florida Blanca, to the possession of Nootka 
Sound, off Vancouver's Island, a settlement " for trade in furs and ginseng 
with China." Spain relied on the support of France, but an adverse vote 
in the National Assembly compelled her to make terms with Great Britain, 
and to forego the territory in dispute. 
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there and nothing to stop us when Sophia was taken ill, 
which changed all our fair prospects, and I shall, I fear, be 
obliged to cross the sea again to fetch them home. 

I hope you have got rid of your aguish Complaints 
and believe me, My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. Coutts. 

XVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, nth November, 1790. 

Madam, 

. . . Leaving my f amily abroad has been a great 
mortification to me at this time, but I am in hopes my 
daughter will soon be able to bear the journey and I 
have a friend at Aix, at present, who will escort them to 
England. But if he should be obliged to come home before 
they are ready, I fear I shall be obliged to cross the sea 
again about Christmas, to conduct them myself. 

The happy prospect of peace on terms as glorious as 
might have been hoped for from the most successful war, 
is an uncommon event in the annals of History, and adds 
much to the credit of the Ministers who conducted it. 
I have had occasion in my Tour to see many courts, and 
to hear a good deal of the world's opinion of Mr Pitt, and 
I can with truth assure your Ladyship nothing can stand 
higher in men's minds than his character does everywhere 
I have been. Lord Chatham I find did not forget Mr 
Marjoribanks on the late promotion of Lieutenants, but 
his absence in the service of the India Company precluded 
the possibility of serving him. I am not the less sensible 
of his Lordship's attention. . . . 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XVII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Fifteenth November, 
1790. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged by your kind letter, and wish 
you had come later or staid longer in Town. 
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The unfortunate illness of my two daughters alone pre- 
vented my coming home. They are now much recovered, 
and I believe in the Xmas holidays I shall go to fetch 
them home ; and I trust by the end of January we shall 
be once more assembled in the Strand, where we shall be 
very happy to see you. 

I am very uneasy about Jack Crawford. There is a 
mortification upon that chalkstone, on the toe, which has 
long made him lame, a very ticklish situation. They are 
plying him with bark, opium and musk to keep it back. 
God grant they may succeed. 

I hear you will soon have a new election in Ayrshire 
by Sir Adam accepting a place, probably you will have 
another contest. 

I am sorry for the unmerited silence of Sir Geo. Yonge 
to your letters. However the war seems now over. Next 
week we shall see how the terms are relished, for it is a 
sort of matter the generality of the world cannot judge of. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, Believe me 
ever yours, 

T. Coutts. 

George, Earl of Macartney (the writer of letter xviii), 

was born May 13, 1737, at his grandfather's house, 

Lissanour, on Lough Guile in the county of Antrim. He 

was the great-grandson of George Macartney, nicknamed 

Black Macartney, who as a former Sovereign or Mayor 

of the City, proclaimed Queen Mary and King William 

at Belfast in 1688. A graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 

he entered as a student of the Middle Temple, and 

through his Irish connection obtained introductions to 

Dr Johnson, Edmund Burke, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

At this time and in this way he may have met and 

made friends with Thomas Coutts, before his marriage in 

1768 with Lady Jane Stuart, the second and favourite 

daughter of Courts' patron the Earl of Bute. Macartney, 

who is known to fame as the first Ambassador from England 

to China (1792-1794), had already accomplished a great work 

for his country as Governor of Madras, 1780-1786. Towards 
T i 
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the close of his life, 1796-1798, he was Governor and Captain- 
General of the Cape of Good Hope. He would have been 
described by his contemporaries, as a man of parts and of 
address. He was handsome, easy-going, debonair, but at 
the same time ambitious and fully aware of his own merits. 
Somewhat lavish of his own possessions, he was splendidly 
scrupulous with regard to public expenditure, and, unlike 
some of his contemporaries, indifferent to bribes or gifts. 
The purpose of his embassy to China was to negotiate a 
commercial treaty with the Court of Pekin, and he returned 
almost empty-handed. He is said to have been " too un- 
bending," but as a matter of fact though the Emperor and 
his mandarins were prepared to accept King George's 
presents and to smile upon his envoy, no form or degree of 
bending would have induced them to unsay their non 
possumus. But if Macartney did not bring back with him 
a commercial treaty, he procured by way of a souvenir for 
his banker the wonderful Chinese wall paper, illustrative 
of the growth and manufacture of the tea-plant, which still 
adorns the walls of the drawing-room of the banking-house 
of Coutts & Co. He died March 31, 1806, at Corney House, 
Chiswick. Lady Macartney continued to correspond with 
Thomas Coutts as long as he lived. She died in February 
1828. 1 

XVIII 

Lord Macartney to Thomas Coutts. 

Lissanour, near Ballymoney. 
January 3rd 179 1. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 13th past was a very high 
gratification to me at this place, which is so distant from 
my friends, that I scarcely ever hear from them. I am 
very happy to find that Mrs Coutts and your young ladies 
are now all well and that we are likely to see them so soon. 

1 See Travels in China, by John Barrow, F.A.S., 1806; and Lord 
Macartney, our First Ambassador in China, by Helen H. Robbins, 1908. 
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Lady Macartney desires me to say a thousand things for 
her to you and to them, as she has the most sincere regard 
and friendship for you all. She agrees perfectly with you 
in wishing me to stay in England, and has so far succeeded 
as to make me undertake a long winter's journey thither 
in the course of this month, although I had projected 
and reckoned upon a pretty considerable residence here. 
I hope, however, I shall be able to continue to return to 
it again soon, as I find a constant fund of exercise and 
amusement both for body and mind, and being now entirely 
at liberty can employ the same attention and activity in 
my private affairs which I formerly dedicated to public 
business. It must certainly be a matter of great regret to 
remove so far from our friends, and I can not but feel it 
very sensibly, but to people accustomed to occupation 
from early youth, a great city soon grows insipid if it 
affords no objects to look forward to. On the contrary, 
the country is a regular succession of expectation and 
gratification, of sowing and reaping, of labour and reward. 
In a political career, a man may devote his life and 
fortunes to the service of his Sovereign, may never deviate 
from it in act, expression, or idea, and may pursue the 
public interest so much, as almost entirely to forget his 
own, may be flattered by ministers for his talents and 
integrity, and yet at the end of twenty or thirty years, he 
may find himself laid aside, as if possessed of neither one 
nor the other. But in the scenes of rural life, the disap- 
pointment of one season is always compensated with the 
abundance of the next, and the exertions of industry and 
good sense are repaid with health and content. But 
enough of this subject at present. I feel very sincere 
concern for the indisposition of my friend Crawford. 
Your letter gave me the first information of it. I shall 
write to him by the next post, not that I have any ex- 
pectation, however, that he will write to me again, but it 
will be some satisfaction to me to discharge at least the 
duty of enquiry. Lady M.'s letters from Highcliffe bring 
us as favourable accounts of Lord Bute's situation as we 
could possibly hope for. Considering how much he lives 
alone and rambles about his grounds by himself, it is 
much less extraordinary that he should meet with such 
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accidents, as that at his age he should have strength 
enough to support and get the better of them. 

With regard to the affairs of France, which now engage 
so great a share of public attention, I confess myself at 
this distance very incompetent to form any judgment. 
I have seen Mr Burke's ' Reflections ' and some other 
publications upon the subject, but till we see the end of 
the present trouble there, I am disposed to think that all 
reasoning is premature and probably erroneous. Our 
principal attention ought chiefly to be turned to the 
consideration " how far any change in the constitution of 
France is likely to operate to our prejudice or advantage." 
I own I look seriously to one point. It seems that under 
any settlement that may take place, if not a total spunge 
a very considerable diminution at least of their public 
debts will be one consequence, and how far such a circum- 
stance is likely comparatively to affect us, I need not 
point out. A brave, ingenious, industrious and enterpris- 
ing nation of 30 million of people, asserting their natural 
rights, directing their talents and resources according to 
their own lights and inclinations will probably be not long 
behind hand with a country of only twelve millions at 
most, loaded with debts and taxes, highly oppressive in 
their present operation, and truly formidable in every 
future prospect. 

As to India, having never intermeddled in the affairs of 
that country since my return home, and being determined 
never to intermeddle with them again, I know very little 
of what is passing there, but I recollect that some years 
ago, my opinion was that if a new and very different 
system was not adopted, we should be wrecked upon that 
shore at last. I think we are very fortunate to have got 
out of the Spanish scrape so well as we have. The 
expense * of the armament is a drop of water to the expense 
of two or three campaigns. It can't therefore be fairly 
objected to Mr Pitt, as it was probably the real instrument 
of peace. 

Our winter has been hitherto very mild here. We had 
a little frost and snow for two or three days, but they 

1 The Commons had agreed to a vote of credit of £1,000,000 for 
expenses in connection with the threatened war with Spain. 
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soon disappeared, and none of the horrors which have 
done so much mischief elsewhere have visited us. I 
flatter myself you will have no return of them in your 
part of the world, but that your expedition to and from 
Paris will be equally pleasant and safe. Lady M. unites 
with me in a thousand compliments and good wishes to 
all your house. 

I am ever very sincerely yours, 

Macartney. 



XIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham: 

Calais, 24th March, 179 1. 

Madam, 

I received at Paris your Ladyship's most obliging 
letter which gave me the most sincere pleasure — not only 
to understand your health was so well re-established, 
but to find that Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt had been able 
to accomplish their visit to Burton. ... I am much 
obliged by your Ladyship's communication of the senti- 
ments Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt were so good to ex- 
press towards me. I have always endeavoured to deserve 
their good opinion, and I flatter myself I shall always have 
the happiness to possess it. 

I have for near a month every day been about leaving 
Paris, and been detained from various causes — and in 
that situation I put off answering your Ladyship's letter 
till I should arrive in England ; but on coming here yester- 
day, having met several letters and among others being 
honoured with your Ladyship's of the 14th, I cannot delay 
longer expressing my sense of all your goodness and 
friendly declarations on my behalf, and at the same 
time to repeat my willingness to let the account 
remain on the footing it is at present between us, or in 
any other way your Ladyship may at any time desire 
it to be. . . . 

The wind and weather prevent our embarking ; however, 
I hope it will soon change, and that in a very few days I 
shall be with all my family in my own house. I am sorry 
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I cannot add that we are all well, my second daughter, 
who suffered so long, having had some return lately of her 
singular complaints, which indeed was part of the cause of 
our late detention at Paris. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XX 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, May 14th, 179 1. 

Madam, 

I ought not to have delayed so long to have en- 
quired after your Ladyship's health and to have thanked 
you for your repeated goodness and kind attention to me 
and my family ; but added to the common pressure of 
business at this season of the year and the variety of 
matters in arrear by my absence, my time has been so 
completely engrossed by introducing my family to my 
friends, that I have literally never had a moment to spare 
or a day free from fatigue. Among others they have 
had the pleasure of seeing Lord and Lady Chatham, who 
came very obligingly to visit them some time ago ; and 
indeed I have reason to be much flattered, as really all 
my friends have seemed to be happy in the opportunity 
of showing me every mark on this occasion of the warmest 
attention and regard. 

When Mr Pitt finds a moment free from the cares of 
State (if ever that should happen), perhaps we may hope 
also to have the pleasure of seeing him. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch was so good to present my 
daughters to Their Majesties, and among other attentions 
I may with pride acknowledge to have been honoured by 
those of His Majesty. I would not have fatigued your 
Ladyship with the history of my family, but you have 
been always so obliging in your expressions towards them, 
that I felt an impulse to write as I have done. 

I am sorry I cannot add that the second daughter is 
yet quite recovered, though she is better than she was, 
and I am in hopes will in time recover entirely. . . . 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 
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XXI 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

May 24th, 1791. 
My Dear Sir, 

You know I am generally sufficiently occupied 
in business, but since my last return to England I never 
was so hurried about from morning to night, and my 
daughters receiving visits from all the world and launching 
out into all companies, has formed a new scene to Mrs 
Coutts as well as to me, which at our age is rather fatigu- 
ing. They have been presented and very flatteringly 
received at St James's, and I should have been very happy 
you had been in the town to have seen them, in their 
Court dress. I assure you they have been much ap- 
proved. All this, however, I mean to lay the foundation 
of my apology for not having written to you since my 
return. I do not think, however, I have any letter from 
you unanswered, as if I am not mistaken I wrote to you 
from Dover when I was going over the end of last year. 

I hope you continue to enjoy health and spirits. Mine 
fail, I assure you, shockingly. Sir Hector Munro says we 
must visit Scotland the end of July or beginning of 
August. I hope if we do we shall see you, but I am at 
present very much undecided. 

As to public affairs, I fancy we are to give up the idea 
of making war, but it is generally much apprehended that 
affairs in E. India will turn out expensive if not ruinous. 

All the ladies send you their best wishes, and I ever am, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
j T. Coutts. 

XXII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Strand, ninth July, 179 1. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to see you despair of visiting London 
again. You enjoy good health, and I should not think 
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it against your retaining that enjoyment to take a journey 
now and then, as long as you find yourself able. You 
have all your life been in the use of it, and old habits 
should not be forsaken. 

I have hanging over me a promise Sir Hector Munro 
says I made of going once more to Novar. That is not a 
little journey. Sir Alexander Munro, though near as old 
as you, is going to marry a young wife, and to carry her 
there. I am not quite sure that I shall not accompany 
him with all my family, nor that I shall not take the Isle 
of Bute in my way, if Lord Mountstuart goes to it soon. 
At any rate we shall go the West Road by Carlisle, and by 
Glasgow and Crief , where Sir Hector's horses will meet me, 
so that perhaps we may see you. I am however at 
present quite undecided, but if we go at all it will be 
some time this month. 

Thinking of old acquaintance puts me in mind of my 
dun mare. Is she alive ? Has she produced ? and how 
is the Spaniard ? 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, 
Accept all our Compliments, 

T. Coutts. 

At any rate we might see you at Glasgow in passing. 



XXIII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 25^ July, 1791. 
Madam, 

[About Lady Chatham's money matters.] I 
have had frequent opportunities of seeing Lord Chatham, 
and it gives sincere pleasure to all his friends, and to none 
more than me, to hear his leg is getting well. He has on 
every occasion shown the greatest desire to oblige me, and 
I feel a sincere attachment to him, which it will make me 
happy to have occasions to show. It was with him, at 
the Admiralty, I saw Mr Pitt, for the only time these three 
years : it is true he lately wrote me a note desiring to 
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see me, but I was then at Lord Montague's in Sussex ; 
but since my return, though I have called repeatedly at 
the times fixed, I never could be admitted, and as even he 
himself cannot be much more employed than I constantly 
am, I gave over going. Indeed, I am sorry to say I have 
found a marked distance and coldness in him to me for 
a long time, such as I have never met with from any other 
of my friends, and I am so very unconscious of having 
deserved it, that I am quite at a loss how to account for 
it. After my long absence I received very uncommon 
attention and kindness from many of the first persons and 
characters of the times, not only to myself but to my 
young family ; nor can I trace the smallest neglect from 
any person besides, which perhaps makes it strike me the 
more. I am to blame, it may be thought, to trouble your 
Ladyship with my feelings, but I am led to it by the re- 
collection of the many proofs and assurances I have re- 
ceived of your friendship, which I shall always be proud to 
acknowledge. 

I have the project of setting off for Scotland in a few 
days, to fulfil a promise claimed from me of carrying my 
family to see my friends there on their return from abroad, 
and though it is a tedious and to me at this time an incon- 
venient journey, I am in hopes it may help to confirm 
my daughter's health, which is of late much improved. 
I hope to hear the same favourable account of your Lady- 
ship's health. . . . 

Thomas Coutts. 



XXIV 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, 1st August, 1791. 

Madam, 

I have been detained in London to see Lord 
Bute, who came from Hampshire three days ago to get 
advice on a distressing complaint. He wished to see me, 
and though it is so much like a last farewell that it affects 
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me deeply, I feel happy to have been able to comply. At 
his great age a dangerous disorder may be thought fatal, 
but I have still some hopes he may recover ; yet under 
such circumstances the adieu of a worthy character who 
has through life been always doing me kindnesses, is too 
affecting and makes me almost wish to be divested of 
these quick sensibilities which are sometimes troublesome 
both to ourselves and our friends. I am sorry to think 
that mine have been the cause of some uneasiness to your 
Ladyship, on the score of what I mentioned respecting 
Mr Pitt. I am alive to all the kind politeness and 
friendly attentions of Lord Chatham and your Ladyship, 
and I comfort myself that without such sensations I 
should not feel these advantages as I ought — which is 
more than an over-balance to other concomitant incon- 
veniences. 

I certainly do not expect Mr Pitt to waste his time 
upon me. I only thought after so long and uncommon an 
absence it was particular he should hardly even on seeing 
me by accident take any notice or make a single enquiry 
about me, or my family ; and it struck me the more 
forcibly that really from His Majesty to my humble neigh- 
bours in the Strand, I met with nothing but the most 
flattering congratulations, and it cannot fail to be rather 
mortifying to find so distinguished an exception. It 
would hurt me, however, much more than it does, if I 
were not perfectly unconscious of having ever merited 
such neglect, and I shall always continue to wish him 
every sort of happiness and prosperity. His station and 
wonderful abilities will always find him a long list of those 
friends who mean only to be friends to themselves. I 
make no doubt he has some among the few who want 
nothing, and have no views to their own interest. There 
are indeed, I suppose, none who have no friends to recom- 
mend, or, if there were, would I wish to rank in that 
number. I spoke to Lord Grenville about Mr Walpole, 
the son of the Honourable Thomas Walpole — a most 
excellent young man — the King's Minister at Munich. 
Lord Orford wrote to Mr Pitt in his favour. He wishes 
a better Embassy, or a more active situation at home. 
He is very able, particularly acquainted with foreign 
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politics. France and French people and their language few 
men are so well acquainted with ; [of] the clearest honour 
and integrity — and his father formerly much connected 
at Hayes with Lord Camden. I would have been proud 
to have added my mite to the recommendation of such a 
man, and I am sure he would prove an acquisition if he 
were properly employed, the want of which is his greatest 
objection to Munich, and he must return there in the 
winter if not otherwise fixed, his father having unfor- 
tunately lost a once very large fortune. 

I only mention this as a sort of thing I might have 
wished to have mentioned to Mr Pitt, if he had honoured 
me with any notice. So far I might, like others, be a 
plague to him, but I am sure I should never urge him on 
that or anything else improperly, and I know very well 
that even the time spent in speaking of any subject of 
application, is more than I have any right to. Your 
Ladyship will see by what I now write (in haste) that I 
have received the pleasure of your last most friendly 
and obliging letter. I set out to-day, and when upon my 
journey it will be a real satisfaction to me to hear a con- 
firmation from your own hand of the continuance of your 
health. I am very sincere in my good wishes for it, and 
in the assurance of regard and respect with which I shall 
ever remain 

Your Ladyship's most faithful and 
obedient Servant, 

Thomas Coutts. 

P.S. — . . . I am not sure whether I mentioned having 
carried my family to Portsmouth. We were two days 
on board the Fleet, and passed our time very agreeably, 
a great many of the Admirals and Captains being my old 
acquaintances. 

Nothing can exceed their good opinion of Lord Chatham. 
I do not believe any other Lord was ever more popular. 
They say they would rather be refused by him than receive 
a favour from some of his predecessors ; and manner, 
especially when there is known abilities and good in- 
tentions along with it, goes a great way with mankind in 
general. 
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XXV 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Twenty Third of August 179 1, 
at Novar. 

My Dear Sir, 

We went on badly from Glasgow to Crief for 
want of horses, and were obliged to stop all the day at 
Stirling, which proved very inconvenient, and disappointed 
us of meeting a company of a great many of our acquaint- 
ances who were, by accident, assembled at Crief the day 
on which we should have been there. However with Sir 
Hector's ten long-tailed English bays, we cut a dash 
through the Highlands, and got all safe and well to Novar. 
Never was such fine warm weather. There was no such 
heat in London before I left it this summer. The only 
letter I have received since I saw you was yours from 
Edinburgh with Boswell's inclosed. I am much obliged 
to you and to him, and pray when you write to him tell 
him Sir Hector's horses, having already waited ten days 
at Crief, disappointed me of seeing the Isle of Bute and 
also Auchinleck. I will if ever I make another Scotch 
journey tie myself to nothing, but having horses of my 
own, or the post, go just where inclination may lead me. 
I hope we shall not be north of Edinburgh after the first 
of October, and if not sooner that we shall certainly see you 
in London before Christmas. Meanwhile to hear that 
you are in good health will give us all much pleasure. 
Sir Hector and Sir Alexander Munro are both very well 
and send you their compliments. We have had your 
Commander-in-Chief, my old acquaintance, here for a week. 
He set off to-day, and a new succession of company grows 
every week, and we all mount on horseback every day, 
and dance in the evening. 

The crop is promising they tell me everywhere, which is 
not always to be depended on so far north ; so that the 
people are in good spirits. Adieu, my Dear Sir. All the 
ladies send you their good wishes. 

T. Courrs. 
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XXVI 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Gordon Castle, gth September, 1791. 
Madam, 

I have had forwarded to me in this northern 
corner your Ladyship's last letter, which I perused with 
the pride and satisfaction I have so often felt from the 
correspondence with which you have been so good to 
honour me, and by which I may with truth say I have been 
much improved as well as gratified. Nothing can be more 
flattering to me than in any shape to think myself deserv- 
ing of your Ladyship's partiality ; and here among 
Mr Pitt's friends I am constantly telling them that he 
has inherited the wonderful powers of mind they are all 
admiring from the female as well as the male line of his 
family. 

The Duchess of Gordon is a woman of uncommon 
natural talents. Her turn to gaiety and pleasure is 
much celebrated, but people are not in general so well 
informed of her other qualities, which on acquaintance are 
equally eminent and admirable : she says her first inclina- 
tion to Mr Pitt arose from her acquaintance with my 
worthy friend the late Lord Temple, to whom I owed 
so many obligations, and I tell her the partiality shown to 
my children I suppose proceeds from knowing that he did 
not dislike their father. Her daughter, Lady Louisa, 
has had a bilious complaint and Her Grace has thoughts 
of taking her to Cheltenham. She has been so good to 
propose my family meeting her there next month, and as 
she has a great desire to know your Ladyship, I have told 
her the distance is not great from Cheltenham to Burton 
and that it would give me the greatest pleasure to ac- 
company her, and to show your Ladyship my daughters 
if I should ever be so lucky to have it in my power to give 
them that advantage. 

I rejoice sincerely to hear your Ladyship's health is so 
well recovered. The weather here at present is un- 
commonly warm and fine, and the happy E. India news 
Mr Dundas sent the Duchess (by an Express arrived to-day) 
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has added not a little to the constant cheerfulness of this 
seat of easy hospitality and pleasure. We shall leave it 
to-morrow with infinite regret, but the season advances, 
and experience of my second daughter's peculiar delicacy 
makes me always afraid of being far from home on the 
approach of winter. 

I was happy to find by a letter from Lord Chatham that 
he was again on his legs, and to see by the papers that 
Mr Pitt was likely to visit Somersetshire. I anticipate 
most feelingly the satisfaction your Ladyship must re- 
ceive on such occasions. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXVII 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Novar House, 2yth September, 1791. 
Madam, 

I am very unhappy in thinking that the letter I 
did myself the honour of writing to your Ladyship from 
Gordon Castle should have given any degree of uneasiness 
or trouble. The family there are much attached to Mr 
Pitt, and are really very amiable. The Duchess had some 
idea of going to Cheltenham on account of her daughter 
Lady Louisa's illness, but it is not by any means fixed, 
and if they did go (as it would be a plan of health merely 
and not of amusement) it would certainly prove unsuitable 
to leave the waters during the time allotted to them, so 
that there was really no chance at this season of their 
making any distant visit. As to myself, I thought of the 
advantages that would result to my daughters by the 
opportunity of knowing your Ladyship as almost Utopian, 
or Ideal at least, rather than from any hope or chance of 
my ever being able to realize them, and I only mentioned 
the circumstances as they occurred, to prove the true 
esteem and veneration in which your Ladyship's character 
is held by me, as well as by those who have not the same 
access to know its value ; so that even if I had not re- 
ceived the very obliging letter your Ladyship honoured 
me with, there was no serious intention of intruding on 
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your retirement ; which it is obvious and natural to think 
would have been improperly broken in upon by the visit 
of such strangers. All I regret is the trouble you have 
had in writing so much, and that my speculative castles 
in the air should have looked so real as to require from me 
so many apologies. I hope for my pardon from your 
Ladyship's good nature, on my promise not to give again 
so much scope to imagination. 

I am very thankful for your Ladyship's kind intention 
of speaking to Mr Pitt for Mr Walpole. I know the value 
of his character so thoroughly [etc. etc.]. We return in 
a day or two to Gordon Castle in our way southward, and 
I hope to be in London the first of November, as we have 
no engagements to stop unless for a few days at my 
cousin Sir Gilbert Elliot's and at the Duke of Newcastle's 
at Clumber. 

I am, Madam [etc. etc.], 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXVIII 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W. Crawfurd. 

Edinburgh, 4th Nov. 
1791. 
My Dear Sir, 

I received your letter of October 25th on coming 
here this morning. We have been detained in the 
North by too great civility, and now we are just going 
to Lord Adam Gordon's x at Inveresk, where we shall stay 
to - morrow and Sunday and then proceed directly to 
London. I hope soon to hear when you intend to be there. 
You have done the State some service, whether they 
know it or not, about the nominal and fictitious votes, 
which I suppose will now be exploded for ever. 

All the ladies send you their best wishes. Accept mine, 
and believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. Coutts. 

1 Lord Adam Gordon was the fourth son of the second duke, a general 
in the army, who married, in 1767, Jane Drummond of Megginch, and 
died in 1 80 1. He was uncle to Lords William and George Gordon, and 
to Thomas Coutts' friend, the fourth duke. 
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XXIX 

Thomas Coutts to the Countess of Chatham. 

Strand, yd December, 1791. 

Madam, 

I made a very slow journey from the North, 
having stopped to visit several of my friends after leaving 
Scotland, though the lateness of our detention there put 
it less in my power than I wished ; there being many places 
I desired to have shown my daughters, all which were 
quite new to them. 

The last letter your Ladyship honoured me with I re- 
ceived at Clumber in Nottingham, where we passed some 
days, and though I have now been near a fortnight in 
London, and intending every day to acknowledge the 
receipt of it, various reasons have combined to prevent me. 

I left my family at the house of an old friend of mine, 
Sir Edward Hughes (the Admiral who commanded the last 
war in the East Indies), where they are so happy and at 
home, they do not seem to desire to come to town, though 
I have been expecting them from day to day. Thank God 
they are now all very well in health, and I think the Scotch 
journey has done a great deal in confirming the strength 
of my second daughter who has been so much an invalid, 
and about whom your Ladyship has often so kindly en- 
quired. [About health of Lady Chatham (Dowager), 
also of Lord Chatham and weather.] 

I am, etc. etc., 

Thomas Coutts. 

XXX 

Thomas Coutts to Colonel J. W . Crawfurd. 

Strand, 16th December, 1791. 
My Dear Sir, 

I suppose you are now at Edinburgh and that 
we shall hear of your motions. Mrs Coutts has been now 
and then in town with me, but the young ladies are all 
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at Luxborough (Sir Edward Hughes', 1 in Essex), where 
they are quiet and happy, and know they are so. 

I have generally gone to them on Sunday, but they seem 
to have no desire to come to London. However, they 
must now come in for good. Mrs Coutts has been arrang- 
ing the house and the servants and getting all into shape 
and order, which it much wanted, as since we went abroad 
everything has been neglected. She will be glad to hear 
you are coming up, and to know when we may expect 
you, that your rooms may be got ready. 

The India news looks with a bad face. I wish we were 
well rid of our dominions there. I am persuaded Great 
Britain might go on and do better without them. 

Adieu, Believe me, 
Ever Yours, 

T. Coutts. 

1 Admiral Sir Edward Hughes (1720? 1794) co-operated with Coutts' 
friend, Sir Hector Munro, in the capture of Negapatam in 1 78 1 . Luxborough 
House, near Chigwell in Essex, was built by Robert, Lord Luxborough, 
whose wife, Henrietta, was the friend of Shenstone and Somerville. In 
Oulton's Itinerary, 1805, it is described as "an elegant villa," belonging to 
Lady Hughes. 
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